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WINTER DAYS IN FLORIDA. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


I am writing by an open window overlooking the Halifax 
River. On the opposite bank, somewhat to the left, is Daytona, 
while on the right is the picturesque hamlet of Holly Hill, 
both in full view. It is the 8th of March, and the weather is 
ideal; a delightful breeze has been blowing since daybreak; 
the air is soft and balmy as that of a June morning in the North. 

At eight o’clock this morning a small flotilla, consisting of two 
modest-sized steamboats, two naphtha launches, and a sail-boat, 
passed my window. They came from Daytona and were bound 
for a picturesque little fresh-water stream some distance north, 
which bears the quaint Indian name of Tomoka. The merry 
shouts and rollicksome laughter which came from the excursion- 
ists indicated that the multitudinous cares, anxieties, and sorrows 
which shadow life had been banished for a few hours, and that 
pleasure and the beauties of nature were to be enjoyed with that 
wholesome abandon which is seen only when man escapes from 
the thraldom of conventionalism and draws near to Nature. 

As these little vessels, freighted with human loves, hopes, and 
desires, passed from view, I involuntarily thought of that long- 
departed day when canoes, carrying the careless children of 
another race, passed to and fro over the slow-moving Halifax ; 
when the stalwart red man trod the sands by the sea, fished in 
the ocean and the river, gathered wild fruit, and hunted game in 
the forests. I thought of that distant day, now about four cen- 
turies removed, when excited warriors brought strange stories 
of the coming of wonderful men from over the sea, whose faces 
were white, whose clothing was gay as the flowers which car- 
peted the forests, and who claimed to be messengers of the 
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Great Spirit. Doubtless some who heard these wonder stories 
shook their heads and laughed derisively, for human nature is 
the same in all ages. Others there were who, wishing to probe 
the mystery, were impatient to march northward in search of 
the strangers, who, if found, were to be interrogated, that they 
might know whether the god-men came as friends or foes. 
There were lovers then as now upon the banks of the Halifax 
River; and I doubt not that many an Indian maiden heard the 
strange rumor with mingled wonder and apprehension, followed 
by an oppressive, nameless dread, for woman’s mind is ever 
more intuitive than man’s. But gone are the hopes and fears of 
this people. And to-day only a small remnant of the race that 
hunted and fought over the flower-decked sands of Florida remains. 
The laughter and song of the old joyous times come to us as the 
perfume of their legends, and little more than tradition and 
story are left,* coupled with the quaint and oftentimes musical 
names which they gave to rivers, inlets, and streams. 

The Halifax River is in reality a tide-water lagoon of half a 
mile in width. Into its waters empty many fresh-water streams 
which are exceedingly beautiful. The Tomoka, to which I have 
alluded, is perhaps the most popular. Its channel is sufticiently 
deep to permit boats to run several miles up its narrow, serpen- 
tine course. At a picturesque landing a few miles from its 
mouth a large, delightful log-cabin, with an immense old- 
fashioned fireplace, has been built in the midst of a wild scene 
of tropical tangle-wood — almost a jungle. Here picnic parties 
may be seen almost daily in an abandon of natural enjoyment. 
Staid men of business and women of brilliancy and culture for- 
get the solemn dicta of conventionality and become boys and 
girls again for a few brief hours. — It is impossible for pen or 
camera to do justice to the beauties of the Tomoka. And yet 
this stream is only one of many equally picturesque though less 
navigable which empty their fresh waters into the salty Halifax. 

Since the day Ponce de Leon landed in quest of the Fountain 
of Youth, Spain, France, England, and the Republic of the West 
have claimed, occupied, fought for, or sought by purchase to ob- 
tain this home of the magnolia, the orange, and the palm. And 
yet there are probably few places which at first sight are so dis- 
appointing to tourists as Florida. The absence of the closely 
knit grass sod of the North, and the omnipresent sand, impress 
the stranger very unfavorably. 

*A few only of Seminole Indians remain. They dwell chiefly in the extreme 
southern part of the inhabitable region of Florida. They are divided into small 
bands of a few scores in number, the small remnants of once mighty tribes. 
These bands are presided over by chiefs as in olden days, and the title in some 
cases seems to be handed down from father to son. Thus, one band is to-day ruled 
by Tallahassee, another acknowledges Tiger Tails, while the son of this chief is 
designated Little Tiger Tails. Sometimes they seem to borrow appellations from the 


white man which are more realistic and characteristic than romantic; thus one of 
the chiefs bears the name of Billy Bowlegs 
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The winter of 1895 will long be remembered as a most disas- 
trous season to the Floridans, no less than it has proved disap- 
pointing to Northern tourists. The frosts, being the most severe 
known for over half a century, have wrought havoe not only 
with the more tropical fruits, but with all trees belonging to the 
citron family, and many other less tropical plants have suffered 
se\ erely. The ever present groves of oranges, grape-fruit, limes, 
lemons, and citrons, guiltless of leaf, flower, or fruit, tell a tragic 
story of loss and ruin to patient, unremitting industry; while for 
the tourist the state without the beauty of the orange trees, in 
their glory of leaf, flower, and fruit, is shorn of one of its chief 
attractions. 

On previous visits to Florida my most southern points were 
St. Augustine and Palatka. This winter I came to Daytona and 
the Halifax Peninsula. Here the destruction wrought by the 
frost is everywhere discernible, but it has failed to rob this 
region of its beauty. The tall palmetto, the gaunt live-oak, 
draped in southern moss, the bay, magnolia, and pine, together 
with numerous evergreens, shrubs, and underbrush, clothe the 
earth in green, and with the soft and balmy atmosphere make 
one unconscious that it is yet winter, and would enable us to 
forget the frosts of the past few months, were we not continually 
reminded of them by the bare branches of the orange, lemon, and 
lime trees, and the guava, oleander, and many other shrubs. 

Half a mile from where I am writing the waves of the ocean 
are beating against the most magnificent beach it has been 
my fortune to see. This morning I spent some time upon its 
warm white sands. There were enough clouds floating in the 
sky to prevent the sun from being unpleasant. A number of men 
and women were revelling in the delights of sea-bathing in water 
warmed by the Gulf Stream. 

The ocean ever exerts a strange, undefinable, fascinating influ- 
ence over my mind. I never tire of watching its ever changing 
aspects or listening to its soft crooning, its impressive murmur- 
ing, its solemn warning, its mad threatening, and its measureless 
fury. To-day, after enjoying the pleasure of the sea-bathers, I 
seated myself upon the sand and yielded to the fascinating spell of 
the ocean, and as the lights and shadows fell upon the waves I was 
reminded of Victor Hugo’s description of the sea, when an exile 
on the coast of Guernsey, and I felt the kinship of soul and the 
subtle relation of man to nature as “those fine descriptive lines 
came into my mind in which the poet speaks of the ocean, “ with 
its ebb and flood, the inexorable going and coming, the noise of 
all the winds, the blackness and translucency peculiar to the 
deep; the democracy of the clouds in full hurricane ; the won- 
derful star risings, reflected in mysterious agitation by millions 
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14 THE ARENA. 


of luminous wave-tops — confused heads of the multitudinous 
sea — the prodigious sobbings, the half-seen monsters, the nights 
of darkness broken by howlings; then the charm, the miidness, 
the gay white sails, the songs amid the uproar, the mists rising 
from the shore, the deep blue of sky and water, the useful .as- 
perity, the bitter savor which keeps .the world wholesome, the 
harsh salt without which all would putrefy; that all-in-one, un- 
foreseen, and changeless ; the vast marvel of inexhaustibly varied 
monotony.” I know of no finer characterization of the varying 
moods of the ocean than these graphic lines ; and if one is seated 
upon the beach or in view of the sea their full force comes home 
to the brain in an indescribably vivid manner. 

The beach, which extends along the Halifax Peninsula in one 
unbroken stretch for over twenty miles, is destined to be one of 
the most famous in the Western World. It is one long, contin- 
uous slope of smooth, white sand, so firmly packed by the incom- 
ing and outgoing waves that along the lower slopes it is almost 
as firm as an asphalt pavement, and thus affords unsurpassed 
facilities for driving and bicycling. At high tide, and especially 
after the sea has been rough, numerous many-tinted shells, from 
the nautilus and conch to the tiny sea clams, whose many tinted 
protecting cases are not unlike two petals of a dahlia’s blossom, are 
strewn along the line which marks the water’s highest limit; but 
below, the sand is smooth and firm. Early dawn, the reflected 
glory of the sunsets, the moonlight effects, and the mystery which 
ever seems a part of the darkness of the deep are never-ending 
sources of pure delight to all artistic natures. I have seen 
nothing which equalled the splendor of the ocean and sky at 
such times, except at Ostend on the North Sea. 

But, while speaking of sunsets, I cannot forbear mentioning 
the gorgeous panoramas which I have witnessed almost nightly 
on the Halifax River. Here in the foreground we have the tall 
palmettos, so thoroughly tropical in their appearance, and the 
gaunt live-oaks, draped in southern moss, very beautiful, but pre- 
senting a somewhat weird appearance. Beyond lies the river, 
smooth as glass and half a mile in width, and on the further 
side the forests of palmetto, oak, pine, and other trees, inter- 
spersed with villas, and behind that the flame of the setting sun, 
varied from time to time with marvellous cloud effects; the 
wonderful reflections in the water, iridescent and luminous, re- 
vealing various shades of russet and gold, scarlet and crimson, 
silver and blue,—all combine to make scenes of beauty so 
entirely transcending words that in their presence one desires 
silence, that the mind may yield to the exquisite pleasure and 
feel the mystic spell of the divine, inspired by these matchless 
symphonies of color. 
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18 THE ARENA. 


The sea-beach opposite Halifax, and due east of Daytona, 
affords delightful bathing all the year round. I noticed through 
February that the waters which are warmed by the Gulf Stream 
were of a delightful temperature, far warmer than I have known 
the Atlantic even in midsummer on the Massachusetts coast; 
and many persons availed themselves of the opportunities for 
surf-bathing. But this is an all-the-year-round beach; it is rap- 
idly becoming the most popular summer resort for Floridans of 
means. ‘For at Halifax, Sea Breeze, and Silver Beach, which 
extend along the Peninsula opposite Daytona, not only is the 
bathing all that could be desired, but the breezes from the ocean 
and the river keep the atmosphere delightfully tempered in summer 
and render the nights invariably cool and refreshing. This is the 
universal testimony of all who have summered here. 

A very interesting colony of liberal-minded thinkers is being 
established at Halifax, under the direct auspices of Helen Wil- 
man Post, the well-known leader of the evolutionary school of 
metaphysical thinkers; Mr. C. C. Post, the able author of 
«“ Driven from Sea to Sea,” “ Congressman Swanson,” and other 
thoughtful social and economic studies; and Mr. C. A. Ballough, 
a fine large-hearted nature, whose sincerity and frankness are only 
equalled by his passion for justice. These people are building 
what will probably some day be known as the “ City Beautiful,” 
with broad ayenues and boulevards, made hard with shells, 
grassed on either side and lined with palmettos and other sub- 
tropical trees. The experiment is unique, and will I believe re- 
sult in bringing to this wonderfully favored spot many men and 
women of culture and refinement, whose taste and means will 
further beautify the place, which is inviting in summer and winter 
alike, and upon which nature has bestowed so much in the way 
of beauty and attractiveness. 

Daytona lies one mile from the ocean, on the west bank of the 
Halifax. It is reached from the beach by fine shell driveways 
which cross the half mile of the Peninsula and two bridges which 
span the river. Of Daytona it is difficult to say too much when 
describing the beauty of the place. I have never seen a town 
of like size which impressed me as being so beautiful. Its 
houses, for the most part, evince excellent taste. They are 
modern, and are kept well-painted and in first-class repair. In 
these respects it contrasts most favorably with the majority of 
Southern towns; and its streets and some of the roads lead- 
ing from the town are made of marl or shells and consequently 
are smooth and hard. A strip of land grassed and carpeted with 
wild flowers extends between the street-way and the sidewalk, and 
along these are planted palms, live-oaks, magnolia, and other ever- 
green trees. I know of no boulevard more bewitchingly beauti- 
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22 THE ARENA. 


ful than Ridgewood Avenue in Daytona, with its great live-oaks, 
heavily draped in Southern moss, its palmettos, magnolias, and 
other varieties of semi-tropical trees, which form a deeply shaded 
vista, while on either side are beautiful and well-kept homes. 
Volusia Avenue, and indeed all the streets excepting Beach, 
where at present extensive improvements are being made on the 
water front, are models of neatness and as beautiful as they are 
striking to the Northern eye, unaccustomed to tropical vege- 
tation. 

Before closing this paper I must say a word about the flow- 
ers and fruits for which Florida is justly noted. The varieties 
of flowering trees and shrubs, as magnolia, orange, palmetto, 
and oleander, are very numerous, and though the sands of this 
state are unfriendly to most kinds of grasses, it can truthfully 
be said that they favor the multitudinous flowers of many colors 
and gorgeous hues which flourish in wood and field. On the 
Halifax Peninsula the chief fruits have been the orange, lime, 
lemon, grape-fruit, citrons, kumquat, guava, mulberry, Japanese 
plums, strawberries, mulberries, peaches, pears, and grapes. 
Some pineapples and bananas are also raised here, but these 
flourish better further south, where are found in abundance the 
cocoanut and bread-fruit. 

Florida has been frequently termed the Italy of America. I 
do not think the points of resemblance are sufficient to warrant 
the appellation. Both lands are peninsulas, extending south- 
ward; each can lay claim to a mild and genial climate, pro- 
tected from the severity of the northern blasts, and tempered in 
summer by the ocean breezes; each can boast of being the home 
of the citron family and other semi-tropical fruits; but when we 
come to note the points of difference between the peninsula 
which has so largely moulded our present civilization and our 
own Land of Flowers, I think we shall find far more instances 
in which they are radically unlike than those in which there is 
any substantial likeness. Yet each holds charms peculiar to it- 
self, and, with regard to Florida, I think it is safe to say that 
in spite of her recent disaster her star is rising. 

I will close this sketch with a charming little poem written 
by Mr. C. C. Post and entitled 


MOONLIGHT ON THE HALIFAX, 


Night on the river. The moon rides high, 
The sea-breeze whispers, the pine trees sigh, 
The reeds on the river banks are aquiver, 
And the clouds are like dreams in the moonlit sky. 
A girdle of diamonds in silver set, 
Crossed and ‘broidered with bands of jet, 
From the other shore where the palm-trees stand 
Is clasped at my feet by the shining sand. 
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MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS 
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And over the waters of silver and jet, 
And between the banks where the palm-trees rise, 
Float other clouds, like the clouds in the skies— 
Float white-winged boats with their light sails set. 
And lovers clasp hands ‘neath the white sails set, 
And loves are told, and a beautiful dream 
Of life afloat on love’s beautiful stream 
Is dreamed, as they sail through the silver and jet 


And I say it is well that the moon rides high; 
Well that fleecy clouds fleck the moonlit sky; 
That the river is banded, with diamonds set, 
Embossed and embroidered in silver and jet; 
Well that tall palms on its banks arise; 

Well that the pine tree whispers and sighs; 
That the tide lifts up, with its furtherest reach, 
Its lips, to the shells on the shining beach; 
That lovers, afloat on its waters, seem 

Forever afloat on love’s beautiful stream— 
And ’tis well that I sit by the river and dream. 








FIRST STEPS TO NATIONALISM. 
BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


We are told, by people who ave frequently crossed African 
or Asiatic deserts, or voyaged upon southern seas, that they 
were time and again deceived by wonderful visions. They 
would suddenly behold, at a short distance, a beautiful landscape 
or a large city; they would distinctly see the trees and mead- 
ows, the towers and temples, the streets, yea, the people walk- 
ing in them; or they would see a ship apparently running 
right through their vessel. The legend of the “Flying Dutch- 
man” is founded upon the impression which that very vision 
made upon sailors. As suddenly as these objects appeared before 
their eyes they would vanish, while the mystified traveller, who 
was trying to reach them, was wandering miles from his outlined 
course. 

This optical illusion, known as the Fata Morgana, is, as 
science explains it, the picture or mirage of some distant object, 
thrown by a reflection of the rays of the sun upon the heated 
atmosphere of a vast expanse, such as is a desert or the sea. How- 
ever, while the vision, as it appears before the eye of the travel- 
ler or voyager, is a delusion, the thing which it represents is not 
a fiction; it exists in fact, though not on the spot where the 
puzzled tourist thinks of finding it. If he could and would 
measure the angle of the rays that bring the picture to him and 
follow it to its distant source, he could surely count upon reach- 
ing the real object of his vision. 

The “ new nation” which nationalists (or socialists, if you 
please) see, apparently at a short distance, is unreal only in so 
far as the nearness of its place in time is concerned ; but it does 
exist, and is as real as are the objects, the pictures of which the 
Fata Morgana carries to a distant place. A new social order is 
evolving; he who has eyes can see it (unless he chooses to 
close them) in the concentration of trusts, syndicates, and 
on the other; in the establishment of immense business con- 
monopolies on the one hand, and the formation of labor-unions 
cerns, where all articles needed for the comfort of the people, 
from a needle to an anchor, are exhibited for sale; in the con- 
struction of modern buildings heated by one stove, lighted 
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by one lamp, cleansed by one janitor, and in which the tenants 
can take their meals at one table; and last, not least, in the 
position of independency from the support of the male sex 
which the female sex is conquering for itself. 

Small wonder that, like the traveller in the desert or the voy- 
ager on the sea, the ones who see all this will impatiently push 
forward towards that better time, and deceive themselves with 
the hope that they will reach these conditions after a few dec- 
ades; small wonder that they think it would require but some 
act of legislation to change at once this battle-field of individual 
strife and competition, in which the weak are ruthlessly trampled 
under foot, into a heaven of peace in which all will work 
sociably for one and one for all. 

As it is wellnigh impossible to measure the angle of the rays 
which carry the Morganaic pictures in order to follow them to 
their source, so it is wellnigh impossible to forestall all the 
thousands of conditions which, in the process of social evolu- 
tion, must simultaneously change to bring forth the “new 
nation.” It is, therefore, somewhat of a miscalculation when the 
disciples of Henry George hope that the introduction of a single 
tax will lead to the millennium ; or when the followers of Edward 
Bellamy (myself included) maintain that the nationalization of 
railroads, of electricity in all its branches, of insurance, in a 
word, of what are called natural monopolies, are the jirst steps 
towards nationalism. All these measures are secondary if not 
tertiary steps; the angle of deflection is a much wider one, and 
the realization of a new and improved social order must be 
sought for at a much greater distance. 

Social conditions — laws included — are only outward mani- 
festations of the state of culture to which people have risen. 
They change with the principles at which people arrive. If the 
masses were ripe to-day for a new social order, that order would 
be established in a trice. Our opponents have therefore good 
cause to taunt us with the question, “ If—as you claim — people 
are so desirous of a change of conditions, why do they not dem- 
onstrate that fact at the polls? They have the privilege of send- 
ing whom they please to Congress or into the legislative bodies 
of state or municipality; why do they not avail themselves of 
their opportunities on election day ?” 

Let us concede the fact that the masses are not yet ripe for a 
change of conditions; hence the very first step towards nation- 
alism must be a long and protracted educational and not a-politi- 
cal campaign. Impatient nationalists will inevitably share the 
fate of the travellers who rush towards the vision held out to 
them by the Fata Morgana; they will lose their course entirely, 
and will have to retrace their steps at a great loss of time. A 
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great many things will have to be unlearned, and a number of 
new lessons will have to be patiently drilled into the minds of 
people, before they will be ripe to take matters into their own 
hands and go even the length of nationalizing railroads, tele- 
graphs, etc. I will enumerate a few of the things to be learned 
or unlearned, and in doing so, follow rather the analytical than 
the synthetic method. 

Although the question has been discussed almost ad nauseam 
since the time nationalism was born, whether or not our govern- 
ment could be trusted to handle the vast wealth represented by 
the so-called natural monopolies; and although we nationalists 
have demonstrated, to our own satisfaction, that the government 
is, at least, as reliable and can be expected to serve the people 
as well as a soulless, grasping corporation ; the doubt still lingers 
at the side that negatives the proposition for three reasons, viz., 
first, because our present government does not represent the 
people ; second, because it is not trained in the performance of 
administrative duties, such as the handling of vast energies would 
demand; and third, because we lack centralization. Let us pause 
to reflect; and may | be permitted to begin with the third 
proposition ? 

At the time when the constitution upon which our government 
rests was framed, the most far-sighted never dreamed either of 
the dimensions to which this country would swell, or of the 
present facilities of intercourse that make possible the quick 
interchange of thoughts and commodities between the most 
distant members of the huge body. It would have sounded to 
them like a fairy tale, that California grapes would arrive fresh 
in Maine, and be sold there cheaper than they could be raised 
on the spot; that fresh meats, coming from Texas, would be 
sold at cheap rates in the markets of New York; or that a busi- 
ness man in Boston would be able to talk with a customer in 
Chicago without leaving his office to do so. Each state had 
then its own separate interests, and the thirteen original prov- 
inces were willing only to form a union for defensive purposes, 
besides establishing a kind of free trade among themselves. Of 
the practical solidarity of the Union, as our modern inventions 
demand it, even the longest head could have had no conception 
at thattime. Abhorring concentration, they guarded carefully 
their autonomy and their state and municipal rights. ; 

The constitution then framed to serve these purposes has sur- 
vived almost intact, though conditions have vastly changed ; and it 
is still the corner-stone of our political structure. Hampered by 
it it would be impossible for a government to manage railroad 
systems or telegraph nettings that cross the border lines of states 
as if they did not exist. There would be constant friction be- 
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tween the national and the state governments; a dualism would 
be established under which the very experiment of intrusting 
the government with the administration of the national monop- 
olies would meet with sure and utter defeat. Before the nation- 
alization of any of the named monopolies can be attempted, it 
will be necessary to recast our whole constitution, and create a 
consolidated nation, in which the states would lose their state 
appearance and assume the character of mere provinces. 

The next difficulty looms up in the fact that our present gov- 
ernment is not organized to do any actual, practical work. It is 
solely legislative. It makes laws, and, after a fashion, sees to it 
that they are executed. And what are these laws in the main? 
They are laws how to collect money and how to dispose of it. 
The only practical executive work done by the government is 
the keeping of an army and navy, the running of the mails, and 
the improving of harbors and rivers, which latter work is done 
only indirectly by the government, as-it is farmed out by con- 
tract. Although government ofticials have now nominally to pass 
a civil-service examination, they are not chosen in all cases for 
fitness, nor retained for efficiency. Their position depends upon 
the length of time their party remains in power and upon their 
fealty to their party. A government thus constructed ™d unused 
to do practical work could never make a success of ha. «ing any 
one of the afore-mentioned monopolies ; and will it not \ake quite 
a while to train the governmental forces for such services? 

Our government, finally, does not represent the people; its 
interests are not identical with those of the people. At best, it 
represents a majority of the people. But what is a majority? 
If fifty-one people vote for one man and forty-nine for another, 
the fifty-one are the majority; they are permitted to consult 
their own interests, to pass them off as the will of the people, 
while the other forty-nine are not only not represented, but even 
misrepresented. In a three-cornered fight, thirty-five out of a 
hundred voters are the majority; and the sixty-five, the actual 
majority, have to go without representation. Much as I (being 
an ardent nationalist) would like to see the government handle 
railroads and telegraphs, I would not intrust these interests to a 
government of party, to a government that is not the people. 

How can we change these conditions? As I said before, we 
must recast the constitution. How can we recast the constitu- 
tion? We must establish a new system of ascertaining the 
pubiic will, viz.,a new system of voting. This is a first step 
to nationalism, which, however, is preceded by still another one. 
We must stop teaching in school and from the platform the 
infallibility of the constitution. Is it high treason to write that? 
Our constitution was a glorious and excellent instrument at its 
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time ; it has ceased to be that now. Instead of grandiloquently 
praising the wisdom of the framers of the constitution and pre- 
senting it as the ne plus ultra of political foresight, as the safe- 
guard of all our economic conditions, we should teach the people, 
young and old, that a measure may be wise and good at one age, 
and cease to be so at another; that they may revere and respect 
this instrument which, indeed, broke the fetters of medieval 
thraldom, but that they must neither idolize nor deify it; that 
they should look at it as they look upon any other political 
measure, and be not afraid to change or recast it when new times 
and new conditions call for new measures. 

This is the very first step to nationalism, and all those who 
feel the chills creep over their backs when they are invited to 
take it, should at once abolish all dreams of ever accomplishin 
their ends by fusion with either of the two great parties, or by 
any other kind of political manwuvring. We cannot have at the 
same time both the new and the old, viz., a new nation raised 
upon an antiquated constitution. Not until people cease to 
worship the constitution like an idol can they be expected to 
vote for a new order of things. As the masses move slowly we 
must wait in patience till they get ready to do as we advise them. 
To teach and promulgate these underlying principles, to make 
people see how things are evolving, and not political campaign- 
ing, are the very first steps to nationalism. Here is the fulcrum 
upon which to place the lever; will you place it there ? 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY GENERAL MARCUS J. WRIGHT. 


The House ef Commons as it now exists was not a part of 
the ancient legislative body of England. Its existence is 
a result of the Magna Charta. That instrument provides 
for the summoning of the knights, citizens, and burgesses 
according to rank. It was not until the reign of Edward 
[V. that the assent of the two houses was made necessary 
to every legislative act. Like our House of Representatives 
the House of Commons has the exclusive right to originate 
all appropriation or tax bills, or any bill which lays a burden 
or charge on the people. I had, on a recent visit to England, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Rowe, the member for Derby, 
the entrée to the House of Commons ad libitum. 

The then speaker of the House of Commons was Rt. Hon. 
Arthur W. Peel. The chairman of the committee of the 
whole was Rt. Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, who presided in 
the absence of the speaker. When he presides he is not 
addressed as “Mr. Speaker,” but as “Mr. Courtney or Mr. 
Chairman.” The speaker of the House receives a salary of 
$50,000 and a finely furnished residence. The House of 
Commons consists of six hundred seventy members, one of 
whom is elected speaker, and another one of whom, on rec- 
ommendation of the Crown, is nominated chairman of the 
committee on ways and means, and is ex officio speaker and 
chairman of the committee of the whole House. The officers 
of the House consist of a clerk, who is entitled “under clerk 
of the Parliaments to attend upon the commons” in contra- 
distinction to “the clerk of the Parliaments,” who is an 
oflicer of the House of Lords. There is an assistant clerk 
and a second assistant. These clerks occupy a desk in 
front of the speaker. The tenure of office of the clerks is for 
life, only removable on an address to the Crown from the 
House. 

The clerk receives all members otherwise than those 
chosen at a general election. They present themselves with 
their introducers at his table, and he receives from them the 
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certificate of the clerk of the Crown, showing that they have 
been duly elected. Members elected at special or by-elec- 
tions sometimes reach the House before the arrival of the 
writ endorsed with the return, which is usually sent through 
the post to the clerk of the Crown. In such case they are 
strangers and have no privileges until the return arrives. 
A new member cannot present himself at the table for the 
purpose of taking his seat, until he is expressly invited to do 
so by the speaker. When this occurs, the clerk presents to 
the member the form of oath or affirmation of allegiance to 
be repeated by him and subscribed on the roll. Then the 
clerk introduces the member to the speaker, calls his name, 
and the name of the constituency from which he has been 
returned, 

In case of the absence of the speaker from illness or other 
cause, the clerk is required to notify it to the House, so that 
the deputy speaker may take his place. It is the duty of the 
assistant clerks, under the direction of the speaker, to exam- 
ine all questions and notices handed in by members, so that 
no unparliamentary expressions shall be placed on the order 
book. (Would not this be a good innovation in our Con 
egress?) They keep a record of the daily business, which is 
published under the authority of, and signed by, the speaker. 
This record is called “votes and proceedings of the House of 
Commons,” and is delivered daily to the members, and after- 
wards printed as the Commons Journal, one volume being 
issued yearly. This journal contains all resolutions pro- 
posed, all divisions, all letters read and special communica- 
tions made to the House, but does not contain the speeches 
of the members. 

The sergeant-at-arms and his deputies, and the clerks, are 
the only persons outside of the members who are allowed 
within the limits of the House during its sittings. There 
are other officers of the House, who in the performance of 
their duties attending on the debates are permitted to 
attend below the bar, behind the speaker’s chair, and in the 
corners of the side galleries. This rule is so. strictly 
observed that officials who bring in cards, letters, or tele- 
grams for members are not permitted to cross the bar of 
the House. If a member to whom a communication is sent 
is too far away to be reached by the carrier, it is handed 
to the nearest member, who passes it along the benches, 
through other members, until it reaches its destination. 

There are six seats on the floor of the House, two in front 
of the sergeant-at-arms, and four on the opposite side, and 
three rows of raised seats across the back of the House, 
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which are under “the peers’ and distinguished strangers’ 
galleries,” which are technically not a part of the House. 
Those farthest back are cut off by a barrier, and entered by 
a small stairway from the lobby. These are reserved for 
strangers. 

The sergeant-at-arms of the House is appointed by the 
Sovereign, but may be removed by resolution of the House 
without the assent of the Sovereign. The sergeant-at-arms, 
under order of the House, can arrest any person within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, and no court of law has 
jurisdiction to examine into the grounds of arrest. The 
galleries of the House are under the control of the sergeant- 
at-arms while the House is sitting. He issues orders for 
seats. The galleries are reserved for diplomats, distin- 
guished strangers, and peers; and when any special matter 
is under debate, the back row of seats, under the peers’ 
gallery, is reserved for government officials, who may be 
there consulted by the ministers, without leaving the House. 
Orders for admission to the distinguished strangers’ gallery, 
special and members’ gallery, are obtained from the 
speaker’s secretary personally, or by letter, one week from 
the date for which the order is required. Ladies are only 
admitted to the speaker’s private gallery by order from the 
speaker, to the sergeant-at-arms’ gallery by order of the 
sergeant-at-arms, and to the ladies’ gallery by a member's 
order. ‘ 

The first business done by a new House of Commons is 
the election of speaker, and this is done before the members 
take the oath and sign the roll. In the beginning of a new 
Parliament, the clerk, having been informed of who is nomi- 
nated for speaker, and who nominates him, rises after the 
meeting of the members, and points his finger to the member 
who nominates, and then to the member who seconds the 
nomination of the proposed speaker, and if there be no 
contest, after a few words from the speaker-elect, he is 
conducted to the chair by his proposer and seconder. But 
in case there be a contest, the clerk as presiding officer puts 
the question, directs the division, and declares the result. 
This precedent we have followed in our House of Represent- 
atives. The speaker-elect then stands upon the upper step, 
near the speaker’s chair, and returns his thanks to the 
House. He then takes his seat, and receives the congratula- 
tions of the House, expressed by the leader, and almost 
uniformly by some leading member of the opposition. The 
House then at once adjourns until the following day, when 
the Commons, in a body, go to the House of Lords, and 
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present their new speaker for the approbation of the Sov- 
ereign. 

The speaker so elected and approved continues in office 
during the whole of the parliament for which he is elected. 
To be valid, his election as speaker must be approved by the 
Crown. On returning from the House of Lords after the 
announcement of his approval, the speaker subscribes the 
oath of allegiance, which is repeated by all the members. 

The speaker is the first commoner in the Kingdom, and 
the sole mouth of the House. In committee of the whole, 
the speaker is entitled to speak and vote. 

After the members are sworn in, the House passes a series 
of resolutions called sessional orders. 

The distinction between a standing order and an ordinary 
resolution of the House is that a standing order, unless sus- 
pended, remains in force until rescinded, while every other 
resolution is valid only for and during the session in which 
it is passed, and ceases to be operative at the close of such 
session. 

A member who has not been sworn in, may sit in any of 
the seats not technically within the limits of the House; 
may be present at all debates, may remain in the House 
without voting when the House is cleared for a division, 
and may be elected and serve on committees; but if an 
unsworn member, even by accident, should be found sitting 
in the technical House, during a debate, his seat becomes 
vacated, and if he sits and votes before being sworn, he 
forfeits five hundred pounds for each vote. and his seat is 
vacated. 

By the courtesy of the House a new member has pre- 
cedence in debate onthe first occasion of his arising to speak. 
(Would not this be a good precedent for the American 
House of Representatives to adopt?) Although a new mem- 
ber cannot sit or vote except in the election of speaker until 
he is sworn in, he is entitled to all the other privileges, and 
is otherwise regarded as a member until unseated by a 
resolution of the House. 

In what is called committee of supply any vote may be 
challenged or a motion may be made to reduce the vote by 
so many pounds, or a motion may be made to reduce or omit 
a particular sub-head or item. No motion, however, can be 
made to increase an amount stated in the bill. After a 
motion to reduce on a whole vote has been put from the 
chair, no motion can be made to reduce or omit a sub-head 
or special item. When a motion to reduce has been put 
from the chair, and progress has been thereafter reported, 
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that motion drops, and if a division on it is desired, it must 
be formally renewed. 

The chairman of the committees of the whole House is 
chairman of the committees of ways and means. On the 
first occasion of the House resolving itself into such com- 
mittees, and thereafter, he takes the chair in all committees 
of the whole House. He does not occupy the speaker’s chair, 
but sits on the right-hand corner. He takes the chair as 
deputy speaker, when requested to do so by the speaker, 
without any consent of the House, and also takes the chair 
and exercises all the authority of the speaker, whenever 
the House shall be informed by the clerk of the absence of 
the speaker. 

Five members are nominated by the speaker each session, 
to act as temporary chairmen of committees, when so 
requested by the chairman of ways and means. 

The chairman of ways and means can speak and vote as 
an ordinary member when the speaker is in the chair, and 
on a tie gives the casting vote. 

Forty members are required to make a quorum, and if a 
member announces “no quorum” the sand glass (which is 
always on the speaker’s table) is turned, strangers are 
ordered to withdraw, and the bell rings for a count. If forty 
members are not present in two minutes, the House stands 
adjourned. When thus adjourned all orders of the day, 
which have not been reached, are placed at the bottom of 
the calendar for the following day. 

Before questions to be propounded to the ministers of 
the crown are read on each day, the members ballot for 
precedence, for leave to introduce bills and motions. On 
the first day of each session is held the most important 
ballot for bills, but the ballot for motions is continued every 
Tuesday and Friday, unless the government obtains a 
resolution giving it the whole time of the House. 

The speaker takes the chair daily at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, except on Wednesday, when the hour is twelve. 
Each day’s sitting is opened with prayers. If on a morning 
sitting, immediately after prayers, forty members are not 
present, the speaker does not take the chair, but sits in the 
clerk’s seat until forty members enter the House. Any 
member in the House at prayers, or entering before the 
quorum is made up, is compelled to remain in the House 
until the speaker is in the chair. 

Petitions can be presented publicly, but are usually 
placed in one of the bags which hang behind the speaker’s 
chair, Petitions from the corporation of the city of London 
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are presented by sheriffs in gorgeous robes at the bar of 
the House. Petitions from the city of Dublin are presented 
in a similar manner, by the lord mayor of Dublin. Ballot- 
ing for place by private members takes place immediately 
after half-past three each day. A paper headed “Notices 
of motion,” with consecutive numbers after each line, is 
placed on the oposition side of the table in front of the 
clerks. Each member desiring to ballot signs his name 
opposite any number he pleases. One of the clerks folds 
as many slips with numbers as there are numbers signed 
for, and places them in a box in front of another clerk. 
These numbers are drawn and handed to the speaker, who 
reads out the name of the member opposite the numbers. 
If the member is absent, or not answered for, his chance 
is lost. If present, he will announce that on a certain day 
he will bring in a bill, or make such a motion. 

The seating capacity of the house is about three hundred 
below, and about one hundred and fifty in the side galleries. 
Ordinarily this is adequate, but on important occasions 
entirely insufficient. 

There are no conveniences for members as compared to 
our House of Representatives. They have no permanent 
seats, and no desks for writing. In the outer lobbies there 
are what are called lockers, in which members can keep 
papers. There are large library rooms adjoining the House, 
in which are ample accommodations for reading or writing. 

The only postal privilege enjoyed by a member of Parlia- 
ment is that he may frank copies of bills, and may receive 
twenty copies of each bill printed. 

No motion for a grant of public money can be put from 
the chair without the assent of the Crown, which may be 
signified by any member of the privy council. Such motion 
must be made in committee of the whole House. 

When the speaker vacates the chair for the adjournment 
of the House, the doorkeeper calls out in a loud voice, “Who 
goes home?” This is echoed by various attendants, and 
everybody goes home. 

A comparison of the modes of business, general decorum, 
and accommodations for both members and strangers, 
between the House of Commons and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, even made by a British subject, 
would, I think, be largelyin favor of the American Commons. 

I was present at one sitting of the House of Commons 
when the royal grant bill was under discussion. This was 
a bill voting money to members of the royal family, inelud- 
ing all the sons, daughters, sons-in-law, etc., of the Queen, 
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I heard Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), and Mr. Labouchere address the House, and also 
an opposition member, whose name I do not now recall. 

Mr. Gladstone’s style of speaking is quite American. His 
voice is clear, his enunciation is very distinct, and his few 
gestures are natural. He always commands the strictest 
attention. Mr. Goschen, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
is a forcible speaker, making his points plainly and well, 
but has a hesitating mode peculiar to the English and 
unknown with us. Mr. Labouchere is a florid speaker; 
his voice is good, his gestures are rapid, and his whole man- 
ner is animated. 

Mr. Gladstone was listened to with respectful attention, 
sometimes applauded, and with an occasional cry of “Hear.” 
The other speakers were constantly interrupted with cries 
of “Hear, hear,” “Yes, yes,” “No, no,” “Fie, for shame,” and 
whistles and hisses. These noises were interjected with 
cries of “Order,” loud coughing, moving about the hall, 
passing out, and calling for the question, so that it was 
next to impossible to keep the run of what was being said. 

The House of Commons, however, with all these draw- 
backs, is the representative body of the people of Great 
Britain. Its members are sent there by the popular vote, 
and the people look to it with confidence to preserve their 
rights and liberties, and to watch their interests in all mat- 
ters of legislation. Only the bills introduced, questions 
asked the ministers of the crown, and their replies, are 
published in the official organ of Parliament. Reports of 
the speeches of leading members on important subjects are 
printed in the principal London journals. 

Altogether the House of Commons is a very interesting 
place for an American to visit. 











BOSTON SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * PRESTON PAPERS,” NEW YORK CITY. 


Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in thisage. There is 
another personage, a personage less imposing, in the eyes of some perhaps insignifi- 
cant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.— Lord Brougham, from his speech of Jan, 29, 1828. 

What was said by Lord Brougham in England has been many 
times reiterated in the United States since then; and in these 
days of censure, when all that pertains to “The Public School 
System” is sneered at, lampooned, and caricatured — when 
everything connected with it, including school buildings, school 
boards, teachers, pupils, and officers, and their work, is made a 
target for sarcasm and cheap wit —it is refreshing to turn to 
the “conclusions ” of the really great and find recorded perfect 
confidence in teachers as a class. 

Having personally known some Boston men and women who 
seemed to “radiate” natural intelligence increased by a good 
degree of acquired knowledge, but who were unmistakably 
proud of their schools, I was somewhat surprised to learn 
(through the Forwm articles, since published in book form) of 
the very low grade of excellence actually attained, the general 
good-for-nothingness of some in particular — the primaries — 
and the absolute need of “waking up” the Boston educators, 
lest “before another decade has passed they will find their 
schools among those at the end of the list.” * 

My wonder grew as I read statement after statement in the 
chapter from which the above quotation is taken; and 
although I was hazarding something in running counter to popu- 
lar opinion, I determined to see why Boston should be education- 
ally sidetracked, to stand still in an age of intellectual progress. 
So, as the day was long, the weather fine, and the walking good, 
I put on my No. 7s and started for the “ Hub,” determined to 
arouse the dreaming Iolanthes to a sense of their responsibilities 
as teachers in one of the leading cities in Uncle Sam’s territory ; 
feeling sure that if I could but make apparent the shame and 
disgrace being entailed upon an entire system by these indiffer- 
ent teachers of “purely mechanical drudgery schools,t whose 
* Page 145, ‘‘ The Public School System of the United States.” + Idem, page 123. 
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work is so “highly unscientific,” they would reform at once — 
or soon thereafter. 

I have returned, but with the feeling so well expressed by 
Jean Paul Richter, that “Man and the horse-radish are most 
biting when grated” —and can but think that the ingenuous 
author must have been recently grated when he wrote. To be 
sure I haven’t seen the grater, but I (with active, earnest teach- 
ers) have felt the “bite” in the articles referred to and am 
prepared to score some points in favor of the public schools of 
Boston, as seen through the eyes of a once practical teacher. 

First, I shall claim that the Boston teachers are anything but 
the self-satisfied egotists pictured by the article in question — 
and can prove my position. Second, 1 shall show that the “sys- 
tem” of the city so roundly scored guards against the possible 
mental stagnation or inertia of its faithful pedagogues by giving 
them leave of absence on half-pay every tenth year, and shall 
claim that that fact alone ¢s professionally inspiring, as it gives 
the teachers opportunity to rest, study, travel, or visit other 
schools and that they take advantage of this golden opportunity. 
Third, I can show by the work seen — which I hope I can re- 
port accurately — that the teachers are not “mechanical 
drudges” nor “cold and unsympathetic” in their attitude 
towards the children. Fourth, I do not much believe that the 
Boston children, even in the primary schools, are absolutely 
pining for the gentle sympathy which more than one outsider has 
involuntarily extended to them while reading of the chilly atmos- 
phere through which they breathe their coldly intellectual life. 

To be more specific, I will state first that I did not visit all 
the sixteen hundred teachers in their class rooms — Dr. Rice 
found only twelve hundred — as to me that would represent at 
least four hundred days’ work, good solid work, too. I am not 
an “expert” in this business (but something of a pedestrian, 
although somehow that didn’t seem to help me out any in this 
line), and I spent the whole morning with one class for some days, 
both because I was interested in watching the work itself and 
also because it seemed necessary in order to study the underly- 
ing principles; although this part of it may be a work of super- 
erogation. 

At all events there was no time when I should have felt 
justified even in commending the work of a school, class, or 
teacher, with only a few minutes’ cursory glance at it; much 
less should I have dared pass an adverse judgment thereon 
without studying the work for more than one day. I did visit 
several primary schools, finding exceptionally good work even in 
the lowest grades! (I am going to visit more of them for the 
inspiration they have been to me, now out of that part of the 
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service.) I was fortunate, also, in happening (?) to wander into 
some very fine grammar schools, of which more hereafter; and 
my unbiased opinion is that Boston need not blush for her school 
system, her superintendent, masters, teachers, or work, and that 
it is not necessary to stick pins into any of them to see if they 
are sleeping — drifting in the enchanted bark of dreams — while 
the world is rolling on. 

In every school visited I found window gardens, green with 
germinating plants from which observation lessons were given 
in plant life, followed by language lessons, drawing, spelling, 
penmanship, use of capitals, etc., and this in face of the assertion 
that “ The unification of studies is not attempted in the primary 
grades”!* The plants were growing in starch or soap boxes, 
pans, jars, tin cans, anything that would hold the dirt and per- 
mit growth. 

One teacher had bought little red clay pots, of uniform size, 
giving one to each child to take home after the plants had been 
“observed,” written about, and the composition illustrated with 
a drawing of the plant and given to the teacher. Later, a second 
lesson — more in the nature of an “information ” lesson — on 
the same subject was given, the plant was discussed by the class, 
new words, including some technical terms, were brought out and 
put upon the blackboard, explanations were made when asked, 
and a new paper was prepared by the children, descriptive of the 
plant and illustrated as before. 

One teacher — and in the lowest grade, too, — had a large col- 
lection of insects, mounted in boxes, classified, and used in a 
similar way. 

Several of the primary schools (all, for aught I know) had 
collections of shells, minerals, geological and other specimens, 
properly classified and labelled, placed in cabinets where they 
could be studied and handled by the pupils, who had brought 
them. Another school rejoiced in a “school garden,” and all 
seemed to have an endless supply of pictures and other artistic 
materials for language work. 

And these are the “purely mechanical drudgery schools” 
which are so far behind the day and age that their critic says, 
«“ The vast majority of the teachers fail to comprehend the true 
spirit of modern methods.” ¢ 

The reading, penmanship, and language which I heard and 
saw all spoke highly for the “unscientific methods” of these 
“purely mechanical drudgery schools,” and seem to call for 
“ more ” with an Oliver-Twist-like persistence. 

I want to mention a spelling lesson from a reproduction story 
around which so much clustered, in the hands of a very “live” 








* Idem, page 123. t Idem, page 143. 
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teacher who wrote on the blackboard the words suggested. I 
did not arrive in time to hear the story, but saw her writing the 
words and easily inferred that it was an army story of some 
sort, from the list, which included “ officers, duties, equipments,” 
and the like. When done writing she underscored about a 
dozen words and said — and her voice was both low and sweet 
during the entire morning, though very distinct: “Now we 
will all study these words quietly, aud see who will get done 
first. As soon as you learn them turn in your seats [they were 
facing the blackboard] so I shall know when to begin.” Then 
she sat at one of the desks and “studied” too— and evidently it 

yas not unusual, for it created no sensation and did not divert 
attention. Presently one, then another, then others turned their 
backs to the lesson, signifying that the mental-photography pro- 
cess was complete. She then called on any who could spell any 
word among those underscored to do so, and volunteer service 
began, being kept up until each had spelled several times. Then 
she dictated sentences containing the words, and the children 
wrote, afterward reading their productions and spelling the spe- 
cial word in each sentence to which attention was desired. I 
thought that a fine way to teach a group of new words (such as 
“ march, colonel, epaulettes, officer, standard-bearer, captain, sol- 
dier, private, uniform”) to third-class pupils, and should have been 
content ; but an hour and a half after that, she said, with a smile 
and a twinkle which all seemed to understand, though sudden, 
“ Face,” and they again turned their backs to the lesson, which 
had not been erased. (Recess, an observation lesson on a plant, 
which resulted in compositions illustrated by drawings, and a 
lesson in reading had been given in the intervening time.) 

«“]T am thinking of one of those words.” 

Up flew the hands, and she nodded to one of the girls, who 
arose and asked, “ Was it s-o-l-d-i-e-r, soldier ? ” 

“No.” And more guessing and spelling until it was found 
that “colonel” was the word. Then the guesser selected a word, 
and the others spelled at it, until the entire list of words scored 
had been spelled, besides many that were not. Then an oral 
language lesson followed, each being given opportunity to make 
another impromptu sentence with any of the words he wished ; 
then they were asked to reproduce the story or write another 
containing as many of the words as possible. Could the critic 
have done better ? 

In another school, when I went in, the teacher was just asking 
that all who could not distinctly see the picture which she had 
just hung up, should raise their hands; then all who could see 
farther and were willing to change seats to accommodate the 
weak or defective eyes; and it was done, regardless of the ac- 
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cusation that the teachers are indifferent to the welfare of the 
children. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows,” and if the public 
have doubts of the ability or enthusiasm of the public-school 
teachers, an easy way to settle the doubts and ascertain whether 
or not the doubt is deserved is to visit the schools and watch the 
work. 

IT helieve the majority have both. 

















THE PSYCHIC AND THE SPIRITUAL. 





THIRD PAPER. 





BY MARGARET B. PEEKE. 


As the law of all language is based upon the law of repre- 
sentation of idea, it must follow that no word can come into 
general use until the idea it represents has been recognized 
and received; and in the passing away of words from our 
vocabulary, it is only an announcement to the world that 
the thing for which they stood has had its day and is no 
longer needed. As a striking illustration of this law, we 
have but to notice the advent of new words connected with 
the sciences, that could not have been known at a time when 
science had not revealed the facts for which they stand. The 
most ordinary words of daily life—telegraph, telephone, 
dvnamo—would have been without meaning to our ances- 
tors; and it is only since psychic phenomena have become a 
fact, recognized and duly labelled by scientific men, that the 
word psychic has stepped into being, and is freely passing 
from mouth to mouth as if it had been born with the race, 
while in truth but a few decades have passed since it was 
born into use. Owing to this newness, it has not yet been 
given its proper latitude and longitude, its work and mis- 
sion, its exact meaning. It is like a newly discovered coun- 
try that has no map or defined boundaries. Because it rep- 
resents something vague and intangible, it has been voted a 
place among spiritual facts, and from this has arisen the 
confusion of terms, so annoying and misleading. Because 
one has a clairvoyant sense, she is pronounced very spiritual, 
and if a ouija board moves under her hands, or a sound has 
been heard by psychic sense, there is no other proof needed 
to convince the observer that a spiritual gift has been be- 
stowed upon the favored mortal. Therefore we find the 
words psychic, spiritual, spirituality, spiritist, standing for 
one and the same thing; and not one in a hundred ean dis- 
criminate or define wherein one differs from another. Since 
psychic force, psychic phenomena, and a psychic realm have 
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been proven facts, and pronounced by scientific minds not 
only worthy to be, but also to be studied, it is necessary that 
we have them clearly defined that they may be used properly 
and wisely. 

Since man is a triune being, consisting of body, soul, and 
spirit, it follows from necessity that each of these states of 
consciousness must have its own realm or plane of existence, 
to each of which he belongs, and in which he lives according 
to his degree of development. Only as he becomes con 
scious of his relationship to these worlds, can he know his 
own powers and the law of their unfoldment. Besides the 
physical, the psychical, and the spiritual, man has a fourth 
dimension—ihe mental or intellectual faculty; and these 
four make him the mystical square, the immortal pyramid 
rising from its four sides to the perfection of the point or 
ego. It is to this that all must come, a perfect pyramid, 
with sides four-square like the eternal city of St. John’s 
vision, and growing steadily on all sides to a perfect apex— 
the poised soul, the Divine-human. In this pyramid the 
psychic has its place, and the material has its place, and the 
intellectual has its place; but none of them can encroach 
upon the spiritual without injuring the final perfection. 
That there has been a time, and it has not wholly passed 
away, when the material and physical received sole recog- 
nition and attention, we know but too well: that the race in 
its evolutionary progress has given perhaps undue attention 
to the mental and intellectual is also an acknowledged fact, 
as is the more recent tendency to exaggerate all that is 
psychic and phenomenal. If we could see a figure of the 
composite man of to-day, we could hardly find the outlines 
of a square discernible. It would be the irregular tenden- 
cies of all ages and conditions, along physical, mental, and 
psychical lines, with here and there a determined effort 
toward true selfhood or spiritual life. 

There is one law, because there is but one Lawgiver. If 
we know the law of the physical, we may easily know that 
which works through all the evolutionary processes. In the 
physical, we find an established law of correlation of forces, 
whereby ice may become water, water steam, steam gas, 
and gas be again transformed into steam, water, and ice. 
During these processes the quantity of the atoms has not 
been changed; but wider separation and greater expansion 
have increased the rate of motion and hence increased the 
volume. So long as the atoms of combined oxygen and hy- 
drogen are held in close contact, ice is the result, and ice we 
find occupying space with clearly defined outlines. When 
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these identical atoms are dispersed by heat into water, the 
outlines are dependent upon environment or whatever con- 
tains them. Carried up to still higher rates of vibration, 
they elude measurement by mere outline, and are only esti- 
mated by their force. 

If this law of correlation of force is inherent in the nature 
of being, all that exists must be under the same law, whether 
in the physical, mental, or psychical realm. We must there- 
fore conclude that, as long as man lives in a realm of dense 
atomic conditions, subject to the law of vibrations, he can 
only change force as vibrations are increased. In the purely 
physical realm of dense materiality, these are slow. In the 
realm of thought they are increased until they are as water 
toice. In the psychic the rate is still more rapid; and when 
a spiritual consciousness is awakened, the quality of force 
has attained its maximum as known to man in his present 
state. During this process of unfoldment consciousness has 
developed from the simple consciousness belonging to the 
animal world, to self-consciousness, and at last to universal 
consciousness or, as a recent writer calls it, “ cosmic con- 
sciousness.” In this development of consciousness the 
psychic has its place and its mission, but it must not be al- 
lowed more than its legitimate rights. As long as the con- 
sciousness Was limited to objects of sense, the intelligence 
could not extend to a knowledge of selfhood. 

When the consciousness of the ego was awakened, then 
reason began to act and a realm hitherto unknown was re- 
vealed—a realm of idea and thought, whose vibrations were 
to those that had preceded as the third note of a chord to 
the first. It is here that the mind begins to reach out after 
the great Cause of all phenomena, and desire is awakened to 
know the “ why,” the “ whence,” and the “ whither.” It is 
no more a verity than was the mere simple consciousness, 
neither is it less true. It is but another step up the ladder 
of being. It is but a larger circumference growing from the 
immovable centre, not to destroy the former limitations of 
consciousness, but to add ring upon ring to the infinite ex- 
pansion. The old physical conditions are still recognized, 
but their relative importance has changed. Before, the / 
(ego) imagined the circumference of bodily consciousness 
the finality; it now awakens to the fact that the horizon 
recedes as growth progresses, and awaits whatever may 
come. 

Unlike the ice, which can be converted through different 
forms to gas, and back again to ice, the human soul once 
awakened to self-consciousness cannot go back to simple 
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consciousness: neither after having attained universal con- 
sciousness can it return to self-consciousness as before, or to 
any previous limitations that would cause it to throw off 
any advanced stage of growth. 

The soul knows no retrogression. It may take ages to 
pass from one stage to another. ons may pass before the 
manifested life-force in the atom, working up through min- 
eral and vegetable worlds, will become conscious of touch 
or light or sense of any kind. .£ons more must pass while 
it progresses from consciousness of worm to consciousness 
of higher animal, and eons more must pass as in the process 
of evolution it reaches the state that enables it to say, “ I am 
I.” David, looking back over the long path that had led 
from atom to King David, sang: “ Marvellous are thy 
works; and that my soul knoweth right well. My sub- 
stance was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret, 
and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth [in 
the mineral]. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being 
unperfect; and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned when as yet there was 
none of them.” Could any scientist of to-day describe the 
path of life better? 

The law is progression, not retrogression; and the ego 
having attained a state of simple consciousness may pass 
out of its physical environment without knowing that other 
realins of consciousness lie before, but it will not go back to 
insensate life. If it has attained self-consciousness it must 
go forth knowing its selfhood. Only when it sees and 
knows this self—this knower, this ego—to be a part of the 
all, of the universe, has it obtained the right to immortality. 
Only the Allis eternal. Only they who feel and know them- 
selves to be a part of this All in true consciousness can hope 
for eternal life. 

From lowest condition, it is as the entering into a temple 
through a succession of outer courts, until the Holy of holies 
is reached, which is the true and immortal selfhood, the 
spirit. The outermost circle or court is mere existence, a 
vestibule small and cramped. The enjoyment of the phy- 
sical is next, larger and more attractive. When this opens 
into the intellectual world, vibrations are quickened, the 
horizon widens, new experiences are born, and for a time 
the soul forgets it has found but a larger court, and revels 
in the delight of knowledge, with no desire to go higher or 
farther; unconscious that just beyond is a world of mar- 
vellous beauty awating to reveal to its psychic sense 
glories never known to mere intellect. Again recurring to 
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the illustration of the ice, we find the phenomena differing, 
in that with the ice its more material form is lost as its in- 
crease of vibrations carries its atoms into a more rarefied 
state; while in man the less or lower conditions remain 
distinct from all succeeding stages. An intellectual man 
never loses self-consciousness, or simple consciousness, 
although these may be sometimes unrecognized by him. 

Passing into the psychical realm, the consciousness rec- 
ognizes objects hitherto known, but in an environment 
absolutely new. Men, women, trees, flowers, and animals 
are still the same, but so illuminated by light and color as to 
be like a dream of the Arabian Nights. Colors scintillate; 
tones of exquisite music vibrate; human beings are no 
longer flesh and blood, but radiant forms of light, talking 
and acting, sometimes like ordinary mortals, sometimes 
like gods. This is the danger-realm. It is but a higher 
sense-realm, and all that it sees and hears is changeable 
and finite. In the psychic realm one sense alone is gener- 
ally recognized, rarely more than two, and these are sight 
and hearing. In this realm objects seem real and tangible, 
while the consciousness that beholds realizes that they are 
not of the physical world, and is not surprised when they 
disappear. It differs from the dream-world by leaving an 
impression on the mind far more distinct and permanent, 
vet in no sense more tangible. “Having eyes ye see not, 
having ears ye hear not,” said Jesus to His audience. 
“There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body,” said 
Paul. If the natural body hears and sees, the spiritual body 
(or psyche) must do the same. As the one is more material 
than the other, it follows as a necessary sequence, that the 
objects seen or heard must be of corresponding difference of 
vibration, and the senses of the psyche (spiritual body) must 
see and hear objects not discernible by the natural bodily 
senses. 

Although the psychical is thus distinct from the merely 
physical, it still belongs to the objective mind. In other 
words, it is a bodily hearing and seeing, though the objects 
it cognizes, like the psychical body, are far finer than any 
hitherto known. Here lies its most subtle danger. By 
transfiguring the objects beheld; by failing to realize that 
they belong to a physical world, even as steam which is 
invisible to the ordinary eye belongs still to the realm of 
matter; by failing to analyze and judge wisely; the ego is 
led to believe itself conscious of a spiritual world, and gives 
itself up to the delights of its (though finer) physical senses, 
as completely as when only awake to the lower sense- 
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faculties. It has not yet been born into the infinite realm 
of spirit, which gives it, not a sense-consciousness at all, 
but an expansion of being that carries it above all objective 
realties of either the natural or the spiritual body, where it 
van truly say, for the first time, “I am all that is.” Asa 
merely physical, intellectual, or even psychical being it 
could only say, “I see,” “I hear,” or “I perceive,’ whereas 
now it can say, “I know, for I am it.” It no longer 
needs the aid of the senses, but uses the entire organism as 
a single sense, and becomes a part of the universal whole. 
In other words, it loses sense of selfhood in gaining con- 
sciousness of the true impersonal self. This is the realm of 
spirit. This is to be born through water and blood, which 
means the outer worlds of body and psyche, into the world 
of fire, which is eternal life. 

Not that bodily senses are to be despised, or psychical 
phenomena to be cast aside as worthless, but each is to have 
its own place of honor, its right value, and be held sub- 
servient to the eternal and spiritual ego. Because the feet 
cannot think, do we cease to use them? Because the natu- 
ral body and spiritual body know but in part, should we 
cast them aside? Should we not rather use all ministries 
to greater usefulness? Paul said the carnal mind could not 
know God, but he did not say that we should therefore cease 
to think. Because the objective mind reveals to us the 
things of time and sense, shall we therefore ignore it and 
remain blind until the spiritual ego has been born into 
consciousness? This would be to destroy the possibility of 
highest attainment. That phenomena have their place no 
one denies. Were it not for the phenomena of the natural 
world, where could we have had data for the basis of in- 
vestigation, which has resulted in scientific law? In the 
psychical world phenomena also have an important part. 
Through them attention is aroused, curiosity stimulated, 
and investigation pursued, which lead the ordinary mortal 
to believe in something hitherto unrecognized and unknown. 
They stir a question of future existence, and throw light on 
what has been called the valley of the shadow of death. As 
this light increases, the belief in death entirely disappears, 
the two worlds of life and death are seen to be one and the 
same, with a dividing line between the physical and less 
physical. Instead of the present outlook into a beyond of 
shadow, faint glimpses are seen that reveal a world of far 
greater beauty and light that this, and the child of earth 
becomes conscious of an eternal now, that shall know 
neither shadow nor end, 
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When the true ego has been born into its own realm, that 
of spirit; when the subliminal self has become conscious 
of its own powers and possibilities; when that subjective 
state is reached where universal knowledge is to be found, 
then, and then only, will the proper relations between husk 
and shell and kernel, now known as body, soul, and spirit, 
be established. Then we shall realize that bodily senses 
were given us for a bodily world, whereby we might gain 
external knowledge through perception, and by reason 
arrive at conclusions as to our relation to this world; that 
the psychic senses were given to show that we have also a 
relation to an unseen world, of which we could otherwise 
know nothing; and, finally, we should discover that the 
knower has a world of its own, boundless as infinity, endur- 
ing as the universe, and superior to the psychic and the 
physical, as the infinite is to the finite. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” said the Master. 
Shall we bring the world to this judgment? It needs not 
that we judge the race by its fruits on a physical line. We 
are only too familiar with the fruits of the flesh. On every 
hand they abound—lust, malice, drunkenness, sensuality, 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

But when we come to the fruits of the psychic, what do 
we find? Itis only necessary to study statistics to discover 
that the danger is as great when the human is given up to 
the psychic as when a slave to the flesh. In the one case, 
the evil results are visited on children and children’s chil- 
dren, while in the other they seem to come at once to the 
psychic. Wherever we see a genuine psychic, we see one 
who is either mentally or physically diseased. It would 
not be possible to find ten in a hundred that were sound in 
body or mind or both. Yet we know the psychic has a place 
in the great pyramid silently going up through the ages, 
with its base upon earth, four-square, representing the 
physical, intellectual, psychical, and spiritual nature in 
harmonious unfoldment. 

In some future paper we shall perhaps try to explain the 
weakness of the psychic and show its true place and power. 

















BLAND AND A NEW PARTY. 
BY AN ceeumieenes OF MISSOURI. 


In the journals of to-day (March 25, 1895) comes the fol- 


lowing : 

Cincinnati, O., March 23. —The Enquirer will publish to-morrow a 
lengthy interview with ex-Congressman Bland, from which the follow- 
ing is taken: 

Lebanon, Mo., March 23. — Richard Parks Bland, the great apostle of 
silver, and one of the most intelligent and forcible advocates of bimet- 
allism in the world, is still a Democrat, all reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


The time has come when to those who use the word “ Demo- 
crat” we must say in Voltaire’s words, “ Define your terms.” 
If it means one who has certain fixed principles and beliefs 
about the financial policy of the United States held by Jackson 
and Benton and overwhelmingly endorsed in their day by the 
majority, then it is an unpardonable taking up of busy men’s 
time to make them read that Bland is a Democrat. 

Some years ago certain ships in our navy were “repaired ” 
under a Republican administration. A newspaper said at the 
time that all of the material was taken out of them except the 
name. Around the name of each one a ship was rebuilt (the 
appropriation could be spent only for repairs, not for building 
new ships). But the ship only looked new; its name showed it 
was the same old ship. 

The rank and file of a party is like the hull of a ship. Inside 
is the machine that runs it; and so there is an inside “ma- 
chine” in each political party that runs it. The machinery 
can be taken out and other put in, and it can be put in wrongly ; 
or run improperly even if put in properly. 

We need not lose time in determining whether the Demo- 
cratic machine is wrongly put into the hull or whether enemies 
of Jackson-Benton Democracy have reversed the engines; but 
no one will deny that the ship is going stern-foremost away 
from the harbor towards which the older Democrats directed 
her course. When one says ** Democrat” now, we must ask 
him if he means that men who want to run with the machine, 
away from the Jackson-Benton goal, are Democrats. 
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The interview closed in these words from Mr. Bland and his 
interviewer : 

The party can gain no victory in the future without utterly repudi- 
ating Cleveland’s policy on the money question. The party must get 
back to its old principles of equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none; demand the restoration of the old Democratic bimetallic standard 
that existed for eighty years in our history. The rights of the sov- 
ereign states and the liberty of the citizens, as taught by our Demo- 
cratic fathers, must be maintained. We must abandon our fight for 
money and moneyed interests, and take up the fight for man and the 
interests of the people. 

Mr. Bland, there has been a great deal of newspaper gossip and sur- 
mise as to your intentions of deserting the Democracy and leading a 
bolt from its organization in favor of a new party in the next presiden- 
tial election. What have you to say to that ? 

Mr. Bland answered promptly and frankly: ‘‘I am a Democrat and 
expect to do everything in my power as a Democrat to bring the party 
back to its old principles. It is a critical period in the history of the 
Democratic party. I have refused heretofore to follow Mr. Cleveland 
on the money question. If the Democratic party puts up a candidate 
on a platform in harmony with Mr. Cleveland’s administration, I could 
not consistently support him. I don’t say this in any spirit of bolting 
or threat, but I simply speak my honest convictions of duty, and I 
believe voice the intentions of two-thirds of the Democratic voters, 
especially in the South and West.” 

The meaning of this is that the hull of the Democratic ship 
must resist the force of the machine and go in the opposite 
direction. 

“TI have refused heretofore to follow Mr. Cleveland on the 
money question.” I beg leave to correct Mr. Bland. He should 
have said: ‘“‘I have refused to follow Mr. Cleveland willingly,” 
etc. For, with the greatest respect for Mr. Bland, I must tell 
him that he is following Mr. Cleveland, but is doing it like the 
dog tied to the hind axle of the “mover’s” wagon (a familiar 
sight in our state) by a rope that drags himif he does not use 
his own feet. I advise Mr. Bland to do as I did after years of 
service in the party in humbler circles: chew the rope, get free, 
and take the back track towards the Jackson- Benton goal, 

I have for years said that if the Democratic party of this 
state were sincere in its professions it would have long ago 
shown it by putting Bland in the Senate. Such was the wish 
of the hull, but the machine arranged it otherwise. And so the 
party has filled the place for years with one who is like the 
“ dead-head ” mule in the freight trains with which we used to 
cross the plains: in tae pinch his shoulder never presses the 
collar. On a level or downhill road the “dead-head” mule or 
senator makes a most promising appearance. But it is everlast- 
ing promise and never-arriving fulfilment. At the pinch, it is 
“the commercial-ratio ” dodge. 
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When in the party, I often, in the columns of the leading 
Democratic papers, named Bland as a presidential candidate. 
The only notice ever taken was by another Democrat) my 
brother), who cut out that portion of the paper and mailed it to 
me after writing on the margin, “ Madness of the moon.” 

When the party machine had no patronage with which to in- 
fluence, it used Bland as a pack-horse to carry a congressional 
district that no one else could certainly carry. When it needed 
him no longer it dropped him. Possibly he was, in the last 
election, like “ Poor Tray, who was sadly beaten for no other 
fault than being found in bad company.” But had the party 
machine in this state been Democratic, it would have made a 
special appeal in his case, and the voters in his district would 
not have acted with the 4,300,000 who refused longer to believe 
that Jackson and Cleveland are both Democrats, as shown by 
our last fall’s election. 

An almost unbroken line of historical precedents shows the 
uselessness of trying to change a body, an organization of human 
beings, after it is set. A period of growth is agoing one way, 
that of decay the other. When decay has set in we ought not 
to waste time trying to turn the body again into the direction of 
growth. In the Ozarks,* Mr. Bland’s home, “the land of big 
red apples,” the orchard men do not try to make an old tree 
young again; they set out a new tree. But the new tree is a 
part of an old one. From the old decaying Democratic tree 
infested with vermin let us take a switch or seed with some 
Jackson-Benton life in it and raise a new one. 

Man’s tissues in youth are springy; as age comes on they 
become chalky. Waste no time in trying to make the man 
young: train his offspring. The worst drab may be reformed, 
but she cannot be made into a vestal virgin. The Cleveland- 
Sherman drab can never be again the Jackson-Benton virgin of 
anti-bank-bill, hard-money Democracy. But there may be a 
daughter living who can be saved from degradation. 

Our fathers found that they could not change the England 
which they had left across the sea. (The cream of the race of 
freemen had risen and poured off into America, and England 
has been going downhill ever since.) So they had to separate. 
The party of Jefferson became so infected with pro-slaveryism 
that Douglas could not change it. The French nobles were 
children of old northern free men, but they came to be gross 
oppressors. No earthly power could change them. Luther’s 
ideas were widely different from those of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and his efforts to change them were idle breath. He had to get 





*I think this a corruption of French aux Arcs, Montagnes aux Arcs, “ Bow 
Mountains,” from their shape. 
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out. Wherever we look, into whatever branch of science or 
history, the analogy is all against the success of Mr. Bland’s 
plan to stay in the party and move it. 

But, alas! Mr. Bland must stay in it. He made the fatal 
mistake of staying in it too long. He could at one time have 
left his political gold-bug bedfellows and carried all the blankets 
on the bed with him, and left the others to shiver or run to the 
Republican bed. But it is too late. If he were to forsake the 
Democratic name for Democratic principles now, and take the 
stump, the Cleveland-Sherman drab need only to follow him 
around and say in reply to him: “ He stuck to me till my favors 
were withdrawn. He stayed in the party aslongas he could get 
an office.” Mr. Bland is effectually sewed up ina sack. He is 
hamstrung. And nobody regrets it more than I do. Not 
because he is a thorough student of the principles of the science 
of money, for he is not, but for his faithfulness through almost 
a lifetime. And I hope that there is a resurrection for him 
through a party that he cannot join, a party not yet born. 
Threatening to leave a party is like drawing a pistol on a man 
when one does not mean to shoot. Mr. Bland ought to have 
said less and to have done more in the way of seeing that the 
party that strikes the pick and shovel out of the miner’s hand 
and takes from him his natural rights “shall not live.” 

I cannot keep from thinking of the case of Giles Bland in 
1676, one of the foremost in Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. It 
seems to me that he and Bacon might have made this a republic 
a hundred years before Washington did if they had been more 
energetic. Instead of losing their lives they ought to have laid 
about them with fire and sword, and aroused all the colonies. 
Major Robert Beverly, Governor Berkeley’s instrument, put 
down the rebellion, and Bland was murdered under form of 
judicial proceedings. Barring the fact that all of Beverly’s 
descendants are now my kin, and that they and the Blands have 
long been blended in marriage, I think that Bland and Bacon 
ought to have hanged Berkeley and held Beverly as a hostage, 
with the same fate threatening, and if unable to hold Virginia, 
fallen back into the wilderness of Kentucky and founded a new 
Switzerland. Just what the Bland of two centuries ago failed 
on, the Bland of to-day has failed on. There is not enough of 
Blucher in him. 

I look back now and wonder at myself for staying an hour 
in a party that had August Belmont for its chairman of national 
committee. It was once my fortune to go from Tilden to Hen- 
dricks with a most important oral communication. It will 
always be a pleasure to me to recall that true man’s words as, 
after going over the staunch friendship between several mem- 
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bers of my family and himself, he said, «I have heard this before; 
I feel now that I snow it.” But the great and true Democrats 
are gone. ‘The scribes sit in Moses’ seat.” We who are still 
devoted to old Democratic principles must refuse longer to act 
with a party whose financial platforms have for years been dic- 
tated from or revised in the bank parlors of Rothschild in 
London. 

As a Democrat I fretted under the chairmanship of Belmont. 
Not only-by that sign but by signs of decay in the party in this 
state and even in county affairs, I began to fear that before the 
fish could get its head into Washington its tail here in Missouri 
would be utterly rotten. Jackson said that the inconveniences 
of rotation in office were better borne than the dangers of 
bureaucracy. The rhinoceros-hide folly of such men as Lodge 
in trying fierce blasts instead of genial sunshine to make the 
South put off her cloak of solidity put it in the power of Demo- 
cratic rings to rule this state. From county governments up, 
they have run a puss-in-the-corner game in which the ringsters 
change off with each other in the offices, and have a few neo- 
phytes on hand, and in training, to take such offices as some cir- 
cumstance makes it impossible for an old ringster to take. 

When Cleveland was elected the first time I breathed more 
freely, looking for a rebirth of Democracy; but behold! the 
head of the fish was more advanced in decay than the tail. An 
entirely rotten fish is no longer a fish; and Cleveland Democ- 
racy nationally, and ring Democracy locally, is not Democracy. 
If Mr. Bland does ‘not know, he ought to know that the Demo- 
cratic machine in Missouri is greased by an oil company and 
carried by transportation companies. I have already suffered 
enough in business at the hands of their agents for making 
myself a pestilent disturber of their rule of the party to the 
plundering of the people here, and do not care to be made to 
pay any more dearly just now by going into details, but leave it 
to the future and to the completion of the preparations to ‘lash 
the rascals naked” through the land, and show how they can be 
made to disgorge. But more than all I aspire to show them 
that under proper economic arrangements men need not steal 
under the name of watering stocks, and hire judges to protect 
them against those who only hire lawyers. When we get them 
under our feet let us lift them up by the hand and teach them 
to be just. 

The Democratic party is incompetent to throttle the trust and 
transportation rings. Nationally our finances will never be set- 
tled, and internationally we shall never be free from the tyranny 
of Rothschild, Bleichroeder, and the Bank of England, till we 
wipe out issue-banking at home by a constitutional amendment. 
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The Democratic party will never do this so long as grass grows 
and water runs. Most of the states in the Union have long been 
immovably in the hands of one party or the other. “The cank- 
ers of a calm world and a long peace” have been the results. 
There is the same need of dumping out both parties, neck and 
heels, all over the country. 

In the Norse saga of “ Ann, the Old,” it is said that he lived 
so long that he had to be fed on milk from the small end of a 
horn, like a baby. This was the first form of the nursing-bottle, 
and it shows the origin of our saying, “ He came out at the little 
end of the horn.” (Men drank ale out of the big end. In 
second childhood they sucked milk through a hole in the little 
end.) <A party whose first president was Jefferson, who wished 
for a dividing river of fire between us and Europe, and whose 
last one is Cleveland, who would make us cling to Europe like a 
suckling bat to its mother’s breast, and folded in her wings, has 
begun at the big end of the horn and come out at the little end. 
To try to continue the taper from Jefferson to Cleveland and 
beyond is like trying to continue the exquisitely fine point with 
which Nature ends an insect’s sting. In the present adminis- 
tration Democracy has tapered out to nothing and ended. There 
is nothing to join to for a continuation. A man who looks at 
Jefferson and then at Cleveland, and does not understand what 
the difference means, ought to ask an artist what the “ van- 
ishing point” is. 

An old steamboat man told me that, when a school-boy in 
Pittsburg, General Jackson came through, and the schools were 
dismissed so that the children could shake hands with him. 
“ When I shuk han’s with the gineral an’ looked at him, I de- 
termined that I would vote the Dimocrat ticket as long as I 
lived.” “ But,” said I, “ Jackson was anti-bank-paper ; this one 
defends bank-paper.” But he said he was too old to vote more 
than once again, so he would not change then. 

There is a Norse saga of a warrior who loved a good and 
beautiful woman. One day she fell sick. He sat by her side 
and watched her, but she died. She changed so little in looks, 
however, that he sat by her still and would not allow anyone to 
move her for burial. Days passed, but her looks changed not. 
There was the same calm, beautiful face, the same abundant 
blond hair; but the bosom did not heave. He grew emaciated, 
and his friends said, “« We must cure his hallucination or he will 
sit there till he dies.’ So another man came in and taking the 
woman’s body by the shoulders raised it, and it was nothing but 
the skin and skeleton of the woman; and all sorts of ugly 
worms and bugs ran out from it. Then the one who loved the 
woman was cured of his hallucination. That is the corpse of 
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Democracy infested with gold-bugs and local ringsters and 
railroad hirelings posing as judges. Whether or not there is 
the miracle of resurrection for a dead woman need not be here 
discussed. There is not for a dead and maggot-eaten party. 

Just let anyone look for one moment and think of the condi- 
tions in this country. Congress and forty-eight other legisla- 
tures are piling up statutes and punishments called for by 
increasing crime. Yet nearly all the crime is caused by the 
spectre of poverty, “the real hell that modern men fear.” And 
that is caused by legislating men into debts which they do not 
owe, by destroying nature’s medium of exchange and quoter of 
prices of what they produce. 

While men are debating the propriety of leaving old parties, 
tyranny is steadily encroaching upon liberty by ten thousand 
channels. It is in our power to cure these evils now with the 
ballot. If we do not, then as surely as “ Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite” is a universal law, and not solely a law of 
physics, so surely will the men driven into crime and the women 
driven into prostitution by legislation in the interest of unbridled 
greed reénact here a drama on a scale that will make the world 
forget the French Revolution. 

The old party papers try to belittle the proposed party by 
calling it the “ Silver Party.” It will no more be the party of one 
industry than of another. It will raise the price of turnips just 
as much as that of silver. It is a thousand times more a horse 
party, a cattle party, a cotton party, even a fruit party, than it 
is a silver party. The creed of such a party must be: By con- 
stitutional amendment to keep legislation from tampering with 
natural rights. 

It must come to this: Gold and silver alone are money. No 
substitute for them shall ever be permitted It is labor’s right 
alone to furnish the world its medium of exchange. In America 
this right shall never be interfered with by any device whatever. 
There is a natural ratio, fifteen and one-half to one; it shall be 
recognized by the constitution and never changed. 

Let the party be called the Liberal party, its members Liber- 
ators, for they are to set men free from a worse slavery 
than Lincoln ended. Let its sign be no wild beast, but a miner 
with his pick and shovel, and the legend: 


“Pick aNnD SHovet Money ONty, 
154 to 1.” 
If we restore constitutional coinage France will follow soon. 
Then, with the erroneous ratio of sixteen to one, she will gain 


our silver. Then we shall be told that “ We must have paper 
currency.” 
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It must settle the money question first, and in order not to 
antagonize those who are right on money and wrong on tariff, 
it ought to adopt this temporary tariff plan. 

1. Look out first for ourselves as long as other nations look 
out first for themselves. 

2. As long as any laws of congress operate as “ protective,” 
it is the duty of congress to see that the “ protective ” benefits 
are not all absorbed by capital, while the more numerous vot- 
ing class of laborers are left at the mercy of the others for their 
share of the “ benefits.” 

3. The representatives of the Liberal party in congress shall 
be at liberty, until the money question is settled, to vote on 
tariff questions as their districts instruct them. 

4. That all representatives and servants of the people must 
be kept at all times subject to removal by the votes of those 
who elected them. (Then it will be useless to get a president 
into office on one platform, with the intention of having him 
carry out an opposite policy when in.) 

Gouge concluded his history of American banking by saying, 
about fifty years ago, that we must look to the farmers and 
working men for relief ; the merchants are too much entangled 
with the banks. Our two sources of danger, our two dangerous 
classes, are banks and courts. Bullionism will draw the fangs 
of the first. Closing in on the others with constitutional amend- 
ments and holding judges continually subject to removal by the 
people will curb the tyranny of the latter. 

Rome was founded by runaway slaves. The Christian reli- 
gion was launched by the humblest. The two old parties are in 
the hands of the rich. Before either one will do what must be 
done the sun itself will be cold. Most of the Populists mean 
right, but their methods are contrary to the course of nature. 
We cannot jump into socialism. Some day, if the world will 
come to obedience to “the Second Great Commandment,” it 
will find to its surprise that it has become completely 
socialistic. 

The place to begin to organize the new party is among labor- 
ing men. They may not understand the intricacies of financial 
science, but they will see at once what it means for labor when 
all money must have not only the stamp of government, but the 
mark of the pick and shovel. And every farmer knows that 
when silver is restored to its natural place his produce will go 
up with it. 

If this new party should not succeed, a last and radical de- 
parture must be made. Change the form of representative gov- 
ernment, and let each class and calling be represented in propor- 
tion to numbers. Then for a certainty it will be run by labor- 
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ers and farmers, and not by banks and lawyers. It is in the 
power of the two former classes to make this change, for they 
can outvote all the others. This country must be made one of 
happy homes of many persons of moderate means, with no 
beggars and no millionaires. 

Both of the old parties now have one and the same principle : 
“The public be d——d, and what are you going to do about 
it?” For they know that there is now no change for the peo- 
ple except from Cleveland-Shermanism to Sherman-Cleveland- 
ism. And there will never be any other if men try to reform 
old parties. 

The railroad question must be settled later on, possibly by 
the Liberal party, perhaps by another new one. The manipu- 
lators of these properties are ignorant of the fact that by prec- 
edents and by decisions of the supreme court of the United 
States all private property in railroads can be taken without 
pay. We have only to apply the principles of the various bank 
decisions from McCulloch vs. Maryland down. But there is not 
room here to give any details. 










































PROSTJTUTION WITHIN THE MARRIAGE BOND. 


BY B. 0. FLOWER. 


Unworthy of the gift, how have men trod 
Her pearls of pureness, swine-like, in the sod! 
How often have they offered her the dust 
And ashes of the fanned-out fires of lust. 
How have men captured her with savage grips, 
To stamp the kiss of conquest on her lips,— 
Wooed her with passions that but wed to fire 
With Hymen’s torch their own funereal pyre ; 
Stripped her as slave and temptress of desire ; 

‘ Embraced the body when her soul was far 

a Beyond possession as the loftiest star! 


Her whiteness hath been tarnished by their touch; 
Her Promise hath been broken in their clutch; 
The woman hath reflected man too much,— 

And made the bread of life with earthiest leaven. 


Our coming queen must be the bride of Heaven ; 
The wife who will not wear her bonds with pride 
As adult doll with fripperies glorified : 
The mother fashioned on a nobler plan 
Than woman who was merely made from man. 
—GERKALD MASSEY. 


The fatal results flowing from false or artificial ideals are 
nowhere more impressively illustrated than in the domain of 
ethics, and here they are most strikingly emphasized in matters 
pertaining to sexual relations. For generations the church and 
society have tacitly sanctioned prostitution when veiled by the 
respectability accorded by the marriage ceremony, until we have 
fallen so low that men have come to imagine they can indulge 
in licentiousness and debauchery from which the instincts of 
the lower animals recoil, and at the same time, or later, bring 
children into the world who will not be cursed with that which 
is worse than leprosy or cancer. Indeed, so universal has 
become the moral obliquity resulting from this age-long deg- 
radation that it is no uncommon thing for a physician to advise 
a young man who has literally burned away the finer sensibili- 
ties of his soul and wrecked his nervous system through sexual 
indulgences, to marry some healthy young girl in order to save - 
himself from insanity. Any objection which may be raised i 
flippantly met by that popular but infamous apology for lust 
which carries with it a brutally frank confession of society’s 
degradation, that the young man has merely been “sowing his 
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wild oats’; and in all probability we shall be gravely informed 
that he will make all the better husband for so doing. 

No thought is given to the maiden who is to be polluted by 
this union with a man who has wallowed in the mire of sensual- 
ity until his imagination is filled with low and vile images, his 
brain has lost its virility, and his system has become weakened 
and permeated with disease. Nor does conventional society, 
which is so particular about form, so punctilious in regard to 
the outside of the cup, consider the crime against the woman or 
the evil which posterity may receive from encouraging the 
generation of life from a fountain so impure and loathsome. 
This indifference on the part of conventionalism to the sacrifice 
of virginity and the rights of the unborn, marks a condition 
which is the legitimate result of centuries of prostitution within 
the marriage relation. 

For ages men regarded women as slaves, whose duty it was 
to perform menial tasks, wait upon them, and be the instruments 
of their sensual gratification. Later, among the wealthier 
classes, woman became more or less a doll or petted child, who for 
sweetmeats, flattery, and fine presents was expected to give her 
body to her master. Still later, she was supposed to come into 
much higher and truer relations to man; but, unfortunately, 
this was more largely theoretical than actual. And at the 
present time, in order to consider one of the chief factors in the 
immorality of to-day, we must frankly face the problem of 
prostitution within the marriage relation. 

A short time ago, I was enabled to obtain the opinion of a 
lady whose exceptional opportunities, no less than her high 
intellectual and moral worth, rendered her specially fitted to 
speak authoritatively upon the question of the producing causes 
of immorality. She is one of the most scholarly physicians it 
is my privilege to know; a lady whose moral worth is equal to 
her intellectual attainments and professional skill, as was 
evinced by her giving up, to a great extent, a large and lucrative 
practice for the purpose of devoting her life to the building up 
of a home where poor defenceless girls who have been seduced 
are being rescued, and in many cases redeemed to lives of self- 
respecting virtue. This lady, in reply to my question as to 
what she regarded as the most pronounced root-cause of pres- 
ent-day sensualism, made, in substance, the following statement: 

“Of course there are many producing causes of immorality ; 
but back of all, or shall I say the taproot of immorality to-day, 
is found in prostitution within the marriage relation, which for 
centuries has produced children of lust, and these children in 
turn have brought forth their kind until the moral fabric is weak- 
ened throughout civilization. And were it not for the persistent 
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voice of the divine in the human brain and the counteracting 
influence of exalted religious sentiments, our degradation would 
have eclipsed that which marked the decline of pagan Rome. 
Girls are sorely tempted through the exigencies of life at the 
present time; and in many cases where they fall, their ruin is 
practically compulsory — an alternative of yielding to the em- 
ployer’s unholy demands or of losing the chance to earn a liveli- 
hood ; hence, though no personal violence may have marked the 
crime, it is essentially rape. But in many cases, the victims of 
man’s sensual passion might have successfully resisted, had it not 
been for the fact that they were essentially children of lust, and 
had inherited the violent and ungovernable passions of their 
fathers, which in their case, when aroused, rendered them as 
powerless to resist the cunning, determined advances of their 
polluters as, perhaps, the young lust-begotten victims of an 
earlier generation had been to repel the wiles laid for them by 
the fathers of these poor girls.” 

Such were the ideas given by this scholarly and noble-minded 
woman, whose experience with scores of unfortunate girls had 
afforded her exceedingly favorable opportunities for studying 
the cause of the widespread corruption of virginity, and whose 
ifiterest in the cause of sound morality had led her to investigate 
thoroughly all phases of the problem. 

A lady who is president of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in her state, and who is also a lecturer of great 
ability, whose reputation has extended far beyond the common- 
wealth in which she lives, writes in the same vein. Her letter 
is impassioned and positive, for, like the physician whose views 
have just been given, the terrible truth is daily forced upon her. 
She says: 

‘*‘] am intensely interested in your ‘ Wellsprings and Feeders 
of Immorality.’ Pardon me, but I think you give too little 
prominence to lust and prostitution within marriage. Here is 
the very centre of the whole question. You may well say that 
‘the future of civilization hangs on this point.’ Prostitution 
outside of marriage, and the unspeakable evils resulting there- 
from, are as a drop to the unfathomable, immeasurable ocean of 
evils that spring directly from the marriage relation — or, 
rather, the ceaseless indulgence of lust within that relation. 
And this is true among the better classes as among the rude and 
uncultured. 

“For many years, as organizer and lecturer for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, I have been brought into the most 
familiar relations with hundreds of families outside as well as 
inside the White Ribbon army. Being a mother and grand- 
mother, there have come to me, unsought, confidences from 
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young wives and mothers that have filled me with deepest pity, 
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and at the same time with unquenchable indignation. It is by 
no means the exception, but rather the rule, that during preg- 
nancy the wife must yield to the demand of the husband’s lust, 
not occasionally but constantly —as often as there are nights in 
the month; and not infrequently must she give herself up to 
this awful harlotry before her baby is two weeks old. Under 
these circumstances how can boys and girls ever be born with 
other than the most pronounced tendencies toward lust and 
prostitution ? 

«And in my wide experiences all over the country, I find these 
husbands are reputable men in business circles, very often in 
church circles as well. And they do not fail to tell their wives 
that Paul hath commanded the wife to obedience; that she hath 
not ‘ power over her own body, but the husband’; that ‘they 
defraud not one another, ‘that they ‘come together again that 
Satan tempt them not for their incontinency.’ This from the 
church, while the civil law has always given great weight to the 
husband’s ‘marital rights.’ 

“In God’s name what is there for these young wives half so 
good as death? And the sooner the better.” 

Another lady, a public speaker of national prominence, said to 
me a few months ago: “ Prostitution without the marriage bond 
is insignificant compared to the essential prostitution which is 
bearing most deadly fruit in wedlock. I speak from knowledge, 
for women are my confidantes, and the tales they tell wring my 
heart and sometimes seem past belief. The common prostitute,” 
she added, “is far freer than the wife who is nightly the victim 
of the unholy passion of her master, who frequently further in- 
flames his brain by imbibing stimulants.” 

Nor are women alone in their conclusions on this point. Here 
are the words of a prominent manufacturer in Mississippi, a gen- 
tleman in the flower of vigorous manhood : 

“The causes you enumerate as the chief feeders of prostitu- 
tion are in my estimation the correct ones; and the first one you 
mention in my judgment far overshadows all the others. 

“The standard of morals for unmarried women is good 
enough, but there is No adequate standard of morals that goes 
be yond the marriage ceremony. In fact, it is inculecated strongly 
upon our girls and women that their only duty is first to marry, 
entirely independent of any love that they may or may not feel 
for the husband they may secure, and then to bear children to 
that husband. 

“It goes even farther than this: the present standard of mor- 
als and the present statute laws say that, no matter how her or 
his feelings may be, it is their duty to continue to have children, 
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or at least to render themselves likely to do so, no matter how 
repugnant their feelings may become as time after marriage 
elapses. It is the vast swarm of children that spring from this 
unloving intercourse that is the great ‘wellspring of immoral- 
ity’; and this cause must be removed before a pure generation 
can by any possibility be born. 

“T endorse your quotation from Dr. Anna B. Gray referring 
to the majority of girls; ‘they feel no passion.’ This holds 
good, even after having adopted the profession of a prostitute, 
for very, very few of them feel any passion whatever. It is be- 
cause the “V lack the s: iving grace of the fe eling of love, which if 
felt would render sacred to them the act of sexual intercourse, 
that they are able to prostitute it. They, and their mothers for 
generations back, have been taught to believe that there was noth- 
ing sacred about it ; that its indulgence was a legitimate method of 
making a living, if only indulged under the auspices of law. 
They must marry, and must marry some one capable of support- 
ing them; and in return for this support they must give the use 
of their bodies, and must bear children, and must continue to do 
so so long as they are supported and no actual violence is done 
their bodies, love being left entirely as it may happen to be. 

“Girls born of such intercourse, for several successive genera- 
tions, must lack the saving grace of love. It is bred into their 
every fibre that they are given their sexuality as a means of 
making a living; and it is no wonder that, failing marriage, they 
feel no revolt at exercising the same means to the same end out 
of marriage. In fact, it is an evidence of the wonderful capacity 
of good and virtue in the human race that it has not all been ex- 
tinguished in the process. 

“ All that you have said on this question is wonderfully good. 
For the children already born, all that can be done is to educate 
and restrict. Education of the young girls is the most potent 
factor that can be brought to bear for the present generation. 
But if you would go to the absolute fountain-head — cut off the 
stream at its source— you must teach that no child must be 
born except under the influence of love. A few generations of 
this kind would practically dry up the stream of pollution, not 
only because the girls would not prostitute themselves, but be- 
cause the men so born would not tempt them to do so. 

“ You are eminently correct in saying that ‘ The question of 
sex does not enter into the problem of soul elevation or debase- 
ment.’ The same influence that would render our women pure 
would have a similar effect upon the men. As long as the 
nature of men, debased by being born under the influence of 
bodily passion only, demands prostitutes, so long will there be 
found women born under the same influence to supply them. 
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Some day the public will find out that this begetting of children, 
untempered by the saving grace of love, is the wellspring of not 
only this, but of all phases of immorality. In the age to come 
(how soon neither you nor I can tell), conventional immorality 
must, in the estimation of the people at large, give place to real 
immorality. 

“ You are less the slave of convention than any prominent 
man of whom I know, and I believe you will be but little influ- 
enced by conventional ideas in your discussion of this matter ; at 
the same time, we have been so thoroughly steeped in them, from 
the cradle up, that it is hard for any of us to get entirely free, 
and consider good and evil from the standpoint of truth, and 
truth alone. If we would sow absolutely good seed, it must be 
the truth alone, not expediency. It is useless for us to argue 
with a man that he has committed an actual evil by purchasing 
the gratification of his passion from a girl outside of the mar- 
riage bond, if in the same breath we argue that if instead of pay- 
ing money he had paid the price of marriage, he would have been 
not only guiltless, but an exceedingly virtuous man, The only 
moral sexual relation that can exist is where the two are united 
by love. I am afraid it is too early to get the people at large to 
accept this fact, but I do believe it is time the seed were being 
sown, that the harvest may sometime come. 

“I say God speed you in your crusade against all ‘other 
sources of immorality’; but make the ke ynote of your crusade, 
the buying and se lling of girls and women, entirely irrespective 
of whether or not the buying is done with a marriage ring. 
Until girls are convinced that it is immoral to use their powers 
of physical attraction to secure a rich or otherwise profitable 
husband, it will be impossible to convince them that, failing to 
secure that as a price, it is immoral to sell themselves for a lesser 
price. They may be convinced that it is poor policy to sell 
themselves thus, but, except conventionally, there is no difference 
in the real morality of it. So long as they are taught that the 
chief reason why they should keep themselves pure, is that to do 
otherwise would injure their marriageable value, they will fail to 
observe anything but the expediency of keeping themselves pure. 
So long as a girl who has gone wrong, and whom an attempt is 
being made to reclaim, is told that she has committed an unpar- 
donable sin, by another who has sold herself, but who has done it 
conventionally and who takes pride in her own purity, she will 
never be convinced.” 

It is not necessary to multiply testimony to emphasize the 
far-reaching and baleful influence of triumphant lust under the 
cloak of marriage; the facts are too patent to escape the notice 
of any serious student of social conditions. But physicians 
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who enjoy the confidence of their patients and women in public 
life are more alive to the magnitude of the evil, in that they are 
brought into sympathetic relations with women. 

«A neighbor of mine,” wrote a correspondent, “has married 
his third wife this week. The others were healthy girls when 
he married them, but his last wife, when on her deathbed, re- 
lated the story of her married misery to my wife; a tale too 
horrible and sickening to repeat. She said she was glad she 
was about to die, as she had felt many times that she would lose 
her mind. ‘Do you know,’ she exclaimed to my wife, ‘people 
say our asylums‘are full of farmers’ wives owing to the monot- 
ony of the farm life. It is monotonous, I confess, but I believe 
that the cause lies more in the abuse, often ignorant abuse, of 
the wives by the husbands.’ The man of whom I write wildly 
bemoaned his fate at the funeral of each of his former wives. 
But from what his second wife said on her deathbed I do not 
doubt but what he killed them in exercising what he considered 
his marital rights. He is a prominent church member, and con- 
siders himself a highly moral man.” 

So wrote this correspondent, giving a hint of the tragedies 
which are being enacted every day throughout that portion of 
the world we boastingly call civilized. A slothful conservatism 
seeks to impress woman with the idea that she is free, and that 
to be coddled or flattered in slavery is for her an ideal and ulti- 
mate condition. It even gravely informs her that she is the real 
ruler; and, sad to relate, this calumny is not infrequently par- 
roted by women who instead of learning to think independently 
have been content for ages to take their ideas unquestioningly from 
their clergymen, their fathers, brothers, and husbands. It does 
not occur to these echoes that, if woman rules, she has sealed 
her hopeless degradation by the passing of such immoral laws as 
the age-of-consent statutes, or that she has championed injustice 
in the statutes which relate to marriage and which practically 
make her the dependent and, in a measure, the slave of her 
husband. Happily the echoes among women are rapidly giving 
place to independent thinkers, who appreciate the grave respon- 
sibilities woman owes to posterity, no less than to her sex; and 
in this recognition lies, to a great degree, the promise of the 
future. 

No more unblushing falsehood has ever been made current by 
conventionalism than that woman is free in the marriage relation. 
Society clings most tenaciously to ancient ideals and customs, 
and is ever ready to cast discredit upon the outraged wife who 
braves the dicta of conservatism, even for the protection of 
posterity from disease and lust-cursed offspring. Law also 
places her at a disadvantage, in that the plea of sexual excess is 
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not regarded as a crime by the courts, since the laws do not rec- 
ognize the right of the wife to her body. 

Our statutes, furthermore, do not protect the sacred rights of 
individuals by providing that divorce cases be heard in private ; 
and this, in effect, would prevent a large majority of women 
from securing legal separation an account of sexual excesses, or 
what is virtually compulsory prostitution; not only because 
society has so long been accustomed to stone the woman that 
the unfortunate victim of lust would inevitably fall under the 
ban of conventionalism if she unfolded to the world the story of 
her enforced degradation, but because her innate moral sensibility 
would lead her in many cases to choose a life of physical and 
mental agony and an early grave in preference to having the 
details of her shame and humiliation made the subject of gossip 
at sewing circles, afternoon teas, and among men in their clubs, 
after being flaunted in the columns of the sensational press. 

Again, a large number of women are rendered absolutely de- 
pendent upon their husbands, because there is no equitable 
statutory provision for the wife’s becoming possessor of a por- 
tion of her husband’s property at the marriage altar. Hence if 
she leaves the man who has forfeited all claim to her love and 
respect by nameless abuses of that which must be regarded as 
holy if humanity is to rise and the children who come are to be 
clean and exalted natures; if she refuses to descend into the 
valley of death to bring forth children dowered with disease 
and inordinate passion, and thus destined to be a curse to them- 
selves and to the society of to-morrow, — if she asserts the divinity 
within her, she must needs go forth penniless and under the ban 
of conventionalism for being true to herself and for respecting 
the rights of the unborn and her obligations to posterity. 

Hence it is not strange that diseases peculiar to woman’s 
organism are becoming so prevalent and of so serious a charac- 
ter as to startle physicians. Nor is it strange that between one 
and two thousand women in the United States each year are 
driven by disease or through desperation to submit to the awful 
operation which renders them sexless. 

Furthermore, this frightful condition of affairs, with the lower- 
ing of the vitality of motherhood, is by no means the only 
major evil incident to prostitution within the marriage relation. 
The race is ‘suffering from the moral enervation which fol- 
lows as an inevitable consequence of the degradation of the 
sacréd function of motherhood. Women have for ages been 
taught obedience to their husbands, and this command has been 
supplemented by the injunction to be fruitful and multiply. 
Too often the wife has found herself in the embrace of a human 
gorilla, swayed by animal passion, when she had expected to 
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find a kingly-souled man, whose fine nature would recognize 
her rights and desires, and whose ever-present thoughtfulness 
would ‘speak more eloquently than words of the existence of 
love in his heart. And she has been compelled to bear children 
of lust; and what is, if possible, even more terrible, she has 
been compelled to become a mother time and again after all love 
for her husband has been slain, and when the home is far more 
a hell than a heaven. Herein is found the worst of all kinds of 
prostitution. Into these homes of hate the loveless children 
come, cursed at the beginning of life, canopied by bitterness 
and gloom in the prenatal state, and surrounded by an atmosfhere 
of hate and bitterness through which the storms of angry conten- 
tion sweep with their blasting influence during the most plastic 
years of life. Is it strange that they come to express the worst 
instead of the best in human nature, or that the appeal to con- 
science and their higher morality awakens little or no response 
in their minds ? 

And yet generations come and go, and the pulpit, platform, 
and press remain silent. The subject has so long been tabooed 
that a mawkish sentiment of prudery, essentially vicious because 
it is the stronghold of immorality, is shocked whenever sound 
morality is advocated or the mantle robing the leprosy of society 
is lifted. The protest made by conventionalism against boldly 
facing and discussing the question of morality within the marriage 
bond, is in itself a humiliating confession of conventionalitm’s own 
sense of guilt. Yet.it is only by such discussion and the persistent 
agitation of the demand that woman be accorded rights she has 
never possessed that we may hope to so change moral! conditions 
that love, not lust, shall stamp posterity and light the brow of 
the civilization of to-morrow. Generation after generation for 
many weary ages has been reared and entered marriage practi- 
cally ignorant of the true functions of the sexual nature, the 
essentially holy obligations of parenthood, the rights of wife and 
mother, the consideration and loving care which should be be- 
stowed upon the heroic soul who descends into the valley of 
death to deliver to society another life, and, lastly, the sacred 
right of the unborn to be well born. 

About all these most vital subjects a fatal silence has been 
maintained — at the fireside, in the pulpit, and in the educational 
training of the young. I am convinced that a very large pro- 
portion of the misery and prostitution now being undergone 
within the marriage relation is due to this widespread ignorance. 
Ignorance and thoughtlessness are filling prisons and insane 
asylums to-day and dowering the civilization of to-morrow with 
& generation whose moral sensibilities are necessarily blunted, 
and who, through heredity and prenatal and post-natal influ- 
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ences, are essentially creatures of lust rather than strong, clean- 
souled, clear-brained, heaven-aspiring men and women. 

I believe that if the thought of our young men be arrested, if 
their attention be called to the holy character of fatherhood, and 
if they understand the delicate nature of the organism of the 
wife they have sworn to love; if the truth be borne in upon 
their brains and hearts, a large percentage of them will recognize 
the right and justice of the case and gladly accord to the wife 
that manly and loving consideration which is the sign-manual of 
true manhood. Ignorance, thoughtlessness, and the weakness 
born of centuries of allegiance to false standards and low ideals, 
the all-pe rvading conspiracy of sile ce, and woman's inequality 
before the law — these are the chief sources of prostitution and 
misery within the marriage relation. It is the duty of all who 
would further sound morality to combat these and to work to 
supplant artificial standards of right and wrong by those based 
upon justice, which alone can produce felicity and moral eleva- 
tion. Gerald Massey strikes the keynote of progress for the 
race and justice for maternity in these impressive words: 

“The truth is, woman at her best and noblest must be mon- 
arch of the marriage-bed. We must begin in the creatory if we 
are to benefit the race, and woman must rescue and take care of 
herself and consciously assume all responsibilities of maternity on 
behalf of the children. No woman has any right to part with 
the absolute ownership of her own body; but she has the right 
to be protected against all forms of brute force. No woman has 
any business to marry anything less than a man. No woman has 
any right to marry any man who will sow the seeds of hereditary 
disease in her darlings; no, not for all the money in the world! 
No woman has any right, according to the highest law, to bear a 
child to a man she does not love.” 

This brings us to a consideration of some effective remedies 
for this appalling condition which is so largely responsible for 
the immorality of our time. In the first place, knowledge is 
needed. Were and elsewhere nothing is more important than 
the light of understanding. Shakspere in one place says, 
“ There is no darkness but ignorance”; and in its broadest sig- 
nificance I believe this generalization to be true. Knowledge in 
the moral and intellectual realms broadens the mental vision, 
quickens the conscience, and awakens the divine in man. This 
true education, which comprehends duties and responsibilities, 
no less than knowledge of facts, is what is most needed to-day. 

Children should be taught the mystery of their being at the 
parent’s knee; and with this knowledge the demands of the 
highest morality, the duties and obligations which the most 
exalted natures appreciate, should be impressed upon the open- 
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ing mind. Every girl should be carefully instructed in regard 
to the rights and the sacred obligations of the wife and mother. 
She should be made to understand that it is no part of her duty 
to pander to sensualism, even in a husband; that to do so is to 
prostitute the divine function of motherhood. She should be 
made to feel that the sacred obligations she owes to herself, to 
society, and to the unborn, make it criminal, in the light of the 
highest law, for her to degrade her body and soul by indulging 
in sexual excess or by bringing into the world unwelcome 
children, offspring of accident and lust. 

Moreover, each girl should be taught to respect her higher 
nature, and to entertain such exalted ideals that it would be im- 
possible for her to knowingly wed a fallen man. She should be 
shown that she commits an awful crime when she enters a life 
relationship with one whose corrupt deeds have proved that his 
imagination is debased and diseased. She should be made to 
know and feel that loyalty to the divine within herself, the duiy 
she owes to society and“ the unborn, all forbid her entering 
into an alliance which cannot be other than unholy and fraught 
with grave perils. So long as girls will wed fallen men and con- 
done the sowing of wild oats, the double standard of morals, with 
its race-debauching influence, will prevail. And so long as girls 
will consent to marry men who have polluted their natures by 
frequenting houses of prostitution or by debauching other girls 
and women, they will become parties in the awful crime of dow- 
ering the future with children of lust and passion. 

Nor is this all; the imagination of all children should be filled 
with pure, inspiring, and exalted ideals. The old theory that a 
garden spot might remain unsown with flowers and yet escape 
bringing forth noxious weeds, provided it were fenced from the 
weeds which flourished on every side and whose seeds were 
borne by every passing zephyr, has proved fallacious; the weeds 
find entrance in spite of the fence. Jynorance is no protection. 
Thorough knowledge of the functions of nature, and the dangers, 
duties, and obligations attending them, is all-important. But 
this should be supplemented with unremitting effort to fill 
the imagination with all that is highest, purest, best. The 
imagination is the garden of destiny — the fruitful soil from 
which spring virtue or vice, high attainments or evil deeds. 
If, after the brain has been enlightened and the conscience 
awakened, the imagination be constantly stimulated with exalted 
ideals, the youth or maiden, even though cursed with inherited 
passion, will be brought up from the cellar of being into the 
realm of the higher life. 

But this is not all; the old ignorance has crystallized into cus- 
toms, laws, and ideals which are essentially unjust and out of 
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keeping with the broader views of our age. In order that woman 
may cease to be in any sense the slave of her husband, provision 
should be made for her to become possessed at marriage of half 
the property the husband owns, with an additional amount to be 
hers whenever a child is born. If, on account of cruelty, abuse, 
or neglect, she finds life with her husband unbearable, she should 
have this property in her own right. The true interests of society 
and sound morality cannot be conserved by compelling a woman 
to live with a man who has forfeited her respect and love. 
When a woman is forced to bear children to a man she hates or 
no longer loves, she is by law obliged to prostitute her body, 
and the child is cursed before it is born. I yield to no man in 
my regard for the sacred relations of married life; the sanctity 
and purity of the home I believe to be essential to enduring 
civilization ; but I am not blind to the fact that marriage, home, 
and posterity are alike dishonored when women are forced to 
submit to sexual abuses which are revolting to their souls and 
which wreck their physical health; and I can conceive of few 
crimes greater than the bringing into the world of children of lust 
or hate. 

I believe that divorces should be freely granted to women 
when their husbands persist in indulging in sexual abuses, when 
they drink, or when they treat their wives with that cruel 
neglect which kills love. And I furthermore believe that 
divorce cases should be heard in private, that the press should 
be prohibited from parading the details of shame and humilia- 
tion which are filling the lives of so many suffering wives with 
untold misery. I believe that the jury in divorce cases should 
be composed of at least one-half women; and in the event of a 
divorce being granted, I believe that the mother who bore the 
children should have their custody unless there be special and 
obvious reasons for the court to decide otherwise. In a word, 
for the welfare of parenthood, for the rights of the unborn, and 
for the cause of sound morality, I would favor such wise and 
just legislation as would protect women from a life of prostitu- 
tion under the sanction of law and respectability. 

The time has come when society must recognize the fact 
that prostitution, even though sanctioned by the church and 
state in the marriage ceremony, is none the less prostitution, and 
that its fruits are altogether debasing. This fact must be burned 
into the heart of our civilization if the reign of lust is to give 
place to the rule of love. 

I confess I have no sympathy with those who are trying to 
force married women into still more hopeless slavery to the 
lust of their husbands by attempting to secure legislation which 
would grant divorces only in cases where marital infidelity was 
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proved. The result of this would be a vast increase in the 
amount of prostitution within the marriage relation and a cor- 
responding increase in the number of the children of lust and 
hate, and nothing is more menacing to morality and civilization 
than this double evil. Moreover, it would place woman at a 
frightful disadvantage. She might know that her husband was 
leading an adulterous life, but for reasons so obvious that it is 
needless to dwell upon them it would be almost impossible for 
her to produce in court the evidence which would establish the 
fact. ‘Then, again, her husband might be a “sex maniac,” as 
thousands of men are, yet, under the régime contemplated 
by the advocate of “divorce for one cause only,” that fact 
would not be sufficient ground for legal separation. The hus- 
band while under the baleful influence of liquor might insist 
upon indulgence in his passion, with the result that children born 
of rum-infiamed lust would be the issue. Nay, more, he might 
be a drunkard, he might neglect or be cruel to his wife, yet she 
would be helpless. 

It is idle and absurd to say she could leave him. The major- 
ity of women who are wrecked in health, and perhaps encum- 
bered by one or more children, have no means of resource for a 
livelihood. The years they might have spent in learning a pro- 
fession have been wasted in administering to a man who prom- 
ised much, but who after marriage proved unworthy of love or 
respect. Now, to forbid such a woman to obtain a divorce, who 
through no fault or sin of her own is driven to that step, or to 
prohibit her from again marrying-would be, in effect, to chain 
her for life to the debauched and debased creature she loathes, 
and in all probability to make her’ an unwilling instrument in 
cursing posterity with children born of rum and passion on the 
father’s side and loathing on the part of the helpless but pros- 
tituted wife. Laws which would operate in such a way are not 
only cruelly unjust to the wife, but they are essentially criminal 
and immoral. * 

When justice is accorded to woman in the marital relation, 
and she shall be protected from enforced maternity and prosti- 
tution, then I believe the time will come when society will recog- 





* Some apologists for this woman-enslaving and posterity-cursing measure argue 
that it would, in effect, operate upon men as upon women, But this is manifestly 
false, and no one who did not feel he had conventional prejudice with him would dare 
wivance such a plea. The husband may, could, and in innumerable cases would, 
nezlect his wife. He could far more easily lead a dual life than his wife. He would 
not be blind to the fact that though she might be convinced that he was leading an 
adulterous life he could easily prevent her from securing evidence which would estab- 
lish his guilt in a court of law when the jury was composed of men, And he, knowin 
she was bound to him, could neglect and abuse, could reduce her to an instrument o 
the vilest lust and feel safe; for he would know that unless she could prove marital in- 
fidelity she could not obtain a divorce, while he would be equally conscious of the fact 
that she would be driven to starvation or common prostitution if she left him, without 
the power to wed again and with no trade or profession to furnish her support, 
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nize the fact that true marriage is impossible where the two 
contracting parties are not drawn together by pure love; and the 
love which shall so unite husband and wife will not only hold 
them together, but will ever draw them upward toward the loftiest 
ideals, and the children of such a union will be the welcome off- 
spring of love. I believe the time will come when civilization will 
recognize the injury inflicted on society by the grave infraction 
of the moral law by which children of lust or hate come as a 
fruit of enforced maternity. 

Without in the least degree seeking to minify the awful mis- 
take she makes, I ask, in the light of the highest moral law, 
which is the greater offence, the yielding of a loving and confid- 
ing girl to the entreaties of her seducer, who protests love and 
pledges his honor to wed her, or the spending of years of essen- 
tial prostitution by a wife who constantly receives the embraces 
of a man for whom she entertains an unspeakable loathing, a 
man who perhaps comes to her inflamed by ardent spirits, and 
who, as a result of such relation, brings into the world a family 
of lust-begotten children? Do not misunderstand me as con- 
doning the fearful mistake, or seeking in any degree to minify 
the wrong of which the young girl is guilty; but I do wish to 
point out the fact that, if we divest our minds of prejudice and 
preconceived opinions and view this question in the light of ab- 
solute justice, of right, of the highest morality, and if we ex- 
amine it in its relation to the welfare of society, we shall see that 
the poor girl who is spurned and made an outcast for her grave 
error is not so great an offender against society as the one who 
enjoys the respect of conventionalism while she curses the gen- 
eration of to-morrow by bringing forth children who will retlect 
the worse than bestial passions and appetites of the father and 
the degradation and hate of the outraged mother. But here we 
find that society and the law are the principal offenders by 
rendering such prostitution practically compulsory. 

The duty which we owe to civilization, and which we cannot 
evade without terrible consequences, pertains to the highest 
moral law and the true well-being of society. The artificial, 
unjust, and arbitrary standards of the past have too frequently 
disregarded essential morality, the obligations which men and 
women owe to their higher nature, and their duties to society and 
posterity. These false and inequitable standards, which have 
borne such fatal fruit, must give place to true and sound morality, 
which will accord full justice to woman, and which will wisely look 
beyond the present generation and consider the rights of the 
unborn. The cultivation of pure, fine ideals ; the exaltation of love 
and the subjugation of sensualism ; the awakening of conscience, 
which will lead to indelibly impressing upon the minds of young 
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and old the obligation of the units to the world of units; the 
emphasizing of the dignity of life by sending home to the souls 
of the young the great and solemn truths that “ Life is a mis- 
sion,” “ Life is duty,” “ Life is conscience,” — these are some of 
the things for men and women of the new time to accomplish ; 
and the prompt recognition of our responsibility will do much 
for the emancipating of motherhood and childhood, and for that 
justice for women which will bear with it the felicity and happi- 
ness of the race. It is to emancipated and awakened woman- 
hood that we must turn for that moral reformation which shall 
redeem the world. High and noble as woman has proved her- 
self to be, we have not yet seen her at her best, for we have not 
seen her strong in the possession of justice and freedom. In- 
deed, with Gerald Massey, we can say that as yet, 


‘‘We have but glimpsed a moment in her face 
The glory she will give the future race: 

The strong, heroic spirit knit beyond 

All induration of the diamond. 

She is the natural bringer from above, 

The earthly mirror of immortal love, 

The chosen mouthpiece for the mystic word 

Of life divine to speak through and be heard 

With human voice, that makes its heavenward call 
Not in one virgin motherhood, but all.’’ 











AN EPOCH AND A BOOK. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH 


The ebb of the old time of sorrow 
Goes out with a sigh to the sea. 

There comes a beautiful story out of the tradition of 
ancient Iran. It is the myth of Armati and the Geus Urva. 
Armati was the earth, and had a soul called Geus Urva. 
Man, coming to put seed into the ground, cut the breast of 
Armati with his plow. Then the Geus Urva cried out in 
anguish to the high angels to defend Armati from her 
ravishers. But not the good Sraosha and not the mighty 
Ormuzd would hear the cry or stop the plowman. Armati, 
wounded with the cruel harrow and the share, was left to 
suffer and to moan in pain; but in recompense for her sorrow 
she was given the flowers and fruits and waving grain to 
hide the wounds in her bosom. 

Thought is a plowshare. It lacerates the breast of the 
existing order. It cuts through the interlocked roots of 
custom, and turns the contented clay to the discontented 
sunlight. It rends the noxious past that would otherwise 
be an eternal fallow. It draws through the fields of the 
world the long, sweet-smelling furrows of hope, and gives 
the beetles to the birds. Then, with rain and shine, with 
vicissitude of storm and blessedness of summer, with alter- 
nations of merciless sleet and flashes of burning sun, the 
flowers come and the world grows green and the wildwoods 
blossom and the orchards bend with globes of russet and 
red and gold. 

All literature is the ery of a Geus Urva. The novel, in 
particular, is an appeal. It is a ror clamantis, uttered as 
if to the powers on high. In our epoch the voice sounds like 
a wail. There is anguish in the tones of the prevalent fic- 
tion heard along all the coasts of life. It isa moan. It is 
virtually the plea of despair. The heart aches with it, and 





*“‘An Unofficial Patriot,” by Helen H. Gardener. Second edition. The Arena 
Company, Boston, 1895 
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the soul sits uncomforted in the shadow. The dolor of our 
dominant fiction is only equalled by its hopeless spirit. 

Nor is the reason for this grief and despair in the typical 
literature of the age far to seek. The glorious effort made 
in America and France a hundred years ago to free mankind 
from the thraldom of the Middle Ages and to institute lib- 
erty and truth and philanthropy in human society has virtu- 
ally failed—failed in the Old World and the New; and the 
soul of man knows it. His spirit goes wailing for the hope 
that is lost, for the trust that is not found. The heart of 
our century understands well that it has been mocked and 
drugged. Thus deceived and darkened, it seeks to find com- 
fort in crooning like a melancholy ghost over the hopeless- 
ness of hope. Despair has become the mood of modern life 

-not roaring and ferocious despair as in the ages of dark- 
ness, but despair that insinuates itself, almost gently, into 
the literary creations of the epoch. 

Very sorrowful is the poor Geus Urva that now cries in 
the world of letters. A shadow rests on critique and story. 
The master and the pupil sit grieving together. The singer 
and the song dwell in the same gloom. Thought sinks 
earthward; it does not soar away. The oration of the 
academician is thick with pessimism; the drama is a 
phantom of mephitic vapor; the scholar’s thesis has the 
taste of gall. The poem is flecked with distrust. Swin- 
burne, greatest of modern bards, utters this hopeless plaint: 





Ah! yet would God that stems and roots were bred 
Out of my weary body and my head; 

That sleep were sealed upon me with a seal, 
And I were as the least of all His dead. 


Without doubt the modern novel is a trafiscript of unrest, 
disappointment, pain, and sighing. What does Elsmere 
find at the last? Sawdust—a mere ash-heap of effete 
heliefs, odorous of death, covered with flies. What does 
Harraden leave us? The saddest man in the world—most 
pitiable, uncomforted, going back alone to the fatal haunts 
of Petershof, leaving her who only could have saved his soul 
dead in the streets of London. What does Du Maurier give 
us? The mocking epic of a hopeless love; a poor virgin 
soul, made unconsciously unfit in her girlhood. He winds 
a fate worse than that of C£dipus, coil on coil, around the 
beautiful and gifted woman, and consigns her most artfully 
to hell in her teens. Does he weep? Neither he nor the 
manager of the morgue. It is pitiful. 

Do we blame these artists of the passing human scene? 
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Only in this—that bearing us downward to the earth and 
pressing our faces into the very weeds and clay of death, 
they leave us there. They do not lead us away; they do 
not even permit us to rise. Our typical novelists of the 
decade turn us face to the ground, and bring up for us only 
worms and lizards of the night. Doubtless the worms and 
the lizards of the night are there; but they are not all. The 
chrysalides of a thousand hopes are also in the grasses of 
this poor world; and, God willing, we will see them or die. 
Our typical novelists mock at all wings; they deny the 
dawn, and hold a parachute between us and the stars. 

It was not so from the beginning. Fiction did not always 
breathe out this hopeless anguish, this sodden death. The 
agony of the world has for many ages found a voice in its 
fiction. The greatest minds seem to have devised it as if 
to assuage their grief. -But when did the greatest minds 
despair? Thirty-three years ago a book was published in 
nine languages on the same day. It was the book of an 
epoch. It was Hugo’s immortal story of the Unhappy. It 
was—and is—the great prose epic of the nineteenth century. 
Is it a sorrowful book? Most sorrowful of all that was 
ever done by brain and pen into the symbols and images of 
human speech. Does Hugo make us weep? Floods of 
tears! Does he take us through all anguish and filth and 
crime to the grave? Even so—to the obscure and unblessed 
weeds in the remotest corner of Pére Lachaise. There in- 
deed “‘the grass hides and the rain effaces.” There under 
the mildewed slab, with the bird-dirt on it, sleeps the sub- 
lime Christ-thief of the ages. Jean Valjean is in the clay. 
Even Cosette and Marius have forsaken him, 

Il dort. Quoique le sort fat pour lui bien étrange, 
[Il vivait. Il mourut quand il n’eut pas son ange; 
La chose simplement d’elle-méme arriva, 

Comme la nuit se fait lorsque le jour s’en va. 


But is there despair at the grave of the Christ of the 
Galleys? Nay, nay; not despair, but a shout of victory! 
From that humble slab the spirit soars away triumphing. 
The crickets chirp in the grasses. The grief and anguish 
of the past are there forgotten. There the broken bread- 
window is at last repaired. There the jet-beads of the 
North Sea are better than those of England. There the 
Thénardiers are bleached with mercy. The chain-gang is 
loosed, and the sewer is lighted. There even despair is for- 
gotten, and only hope, with wings open to summer zephyr 
and face upturned to cloud and sky, remains to smile among 
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the sweet flowers that cover the holy and sunlit tomb. If 
the novelist of to-day broods over the earth, consorts with 
crime, and sinks down prone in the mire of death, his master 
-—greater than all the kind—was not so. The grief of the 
world, though heavy, did not crush him to the earth or turn 
his face from the stars. 

Something of this magnificent spirit of revival has come 
again in Helen H. Gardener. In her latest fiction, “An 
Unofticial Patriot,” she rises, victor-like, from the brink of 
the pit, and triumphs over the grief and despair of life. Ii 
is her merit that spe does not intensify and does not share 
the hopeless spirit of the age. True, her books are touched 
with sorrow—else they were nothing. True, the pathos of 
the human scene is reflected in all her pages. True, there 
is a cry of the Geus Urva mingled with this woman’s voice. 
True, the soil of many a fallow ground is torn up with her 
audacious plowshare; for she is a thinker and a breaker. 
She has gone fearlessly afield. Her appearance before the 
public was in the character of an assailant. She has at- 
tacked the abuses of the existing order with a vehemence 
strangely compounded of argument and sarcasm. Her 
assault has seemed like rashness; for who is strong enough 
io touch the existing order, and live? 

Mrs. Gardener first appeared in the lyceum as a promoter 
of social reforms. There her powers as an orator were 
quickly recognized. From the platform her bolts of truth 
flew right and left. Then she essayed literature in a number 
of trial flights. Under cover of pen-names she attacked 
with great force the prevalent vices of society. Her work 
was that of a thinker, a student, an iconoclast. She came 
to her tasks with unbounded enthusiasm and courage, and 
with large attainments in social science. Her brochures 
and trial books appeared in rapid succession. About 1884 
she uttered and then published her anti-orthodox lectures 
on “Men, Women, and Gods.” Then came a little book of 
stories, each with its particular significance. This series 
the author entitled “A Thoughtless Yes”—a catchword from 
one of Colonel Ingersoll’s poetic flights. Another series was 
called “Pushed by Unseen Hands.” 

In these studies of the social state there is little continuity 
or plan. They hardly aspire to the rank of novels. They 
are mere sketches of nature—human nature—under the 
stress of the vicious forces that are dominant in modern 
society. In these books there is a single thread of thought 
running throughout the whole. It is a plea for the extine- 
tion of those social vices which spring from custom, hered- 
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ity, and the subjection of woman. The last thought is that 
which has aroused all the sublime anger of Helen Gardener’s 
muse. It has been the inspiration of her literary career. 
The subjection of woman, with its attendant penumbra of 
shame and ultimate death of virtue, is the particular thing 
which she cannot tolerate. 

Mrs. Gardener became a novelist with the publication of 
the story, “Is this your Son, my Lord?” The powers of the 
writer were displayed in this piece on a larger scale and 
more vehemently than before. Then came the book, “Pray 
you, Sir, whose Daughter?” These stories aroused public 
attention, not only by the author’s brilliancy and audacity, 
but because they forced upon the apathetic and simpering 
circle of fashion the consideration of the vital questions of 
sex and society. A large part of the wholesome agitation 
which has recently taken place for the promotion of a higher 
sexual morality, and in particular for the preservation of 
the young girls of the poor, has sprung from the fearless and 
powerful assaults made by Helen Gardener. On this sub- 
ject she writes as one inspired. Her essays are those of a 
sociologist. 

The casual student of her books might get the impression 
that she is morbid on the relations of man and woman; but 
itis by no means so. On the contrary, her nature is as fresh 
as the summer air, and her spirit as translucent as the sky. 
True, the stories of her books take us to filthy places, to 
haunts of crime, to dens of vice, to sink-holes whose trap- 
doors open into the hatches of hell. But through it all she 
walks, not as a Cassandra of the muck, but as the shining 
and unscorched spirit in Comus. This is one of the reasons 
that her trial books have struck home to the awakening 
conscience of the American people and have become the 
basis of far-reaching reforms looking to the purification of 
society. Even while this article is writing the news comes 
of the passage by the legislature of Nebraska of an act for- 
bidding a woman to prostitute herself before the end of her 
eighteenth year. It is an echo of a widespread outcry and 
insurrection against a single feature of social depravity; 
and this cry, so far as we know, was first uttered in America 
by Helen H. Gardener. 

We have something to say, however, in criticism of Mrs. 
Gardener’s books on the vices of society. They are suffi- 
ciently courageous and truthful; they are sublime in their 
audacity. But it appears to us that the author has not 
thought out the question to the bottom. Her spirited 
assaults on the state of society are directed against abuses 
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and not against the thing itself. She assails the vices of the 
existing order, as if those vices can be cured without revo- 
lutionizing the system out of which they spring. The mis- 
take in her philosophy is that she seems to think the existing 
order may be preserved, and its abuses destroyed. She 
seems to imagine that the leafage and blossoms and fruits 
of the social tree may be improved and changed into beauty 
und wholesomeness, and the tree itself be left standing. 
she imagines that mere results can be reformed. She 
assails the phenomena of society, failing to note that the 
vice is not in mere products, not in phenomena, not in 
Liossom and fruitage, but in the existing order itself. 

In her first books Mrs. Gardener deduces her sketches 
mostly from the life of the metropolis, and the ramifications 
of that life into other parts of the country. She seems to 
suppose that a great society, numbering millions, com- 
pressed together in a city or cities, organized on the basis 
of property, dominated by an aristocracy of wealth devoid 
of a single altruistic element, devoted in its upper parts to 
the interests and pleasures of the beneficiaries, and in its 
lower parts to the production of a solid mass of human 
concrete crushed and stupefied, having no end in the system 
except to support the structure—she seems to suppose that 
such a society can by some sort of doctoring be improved 
and rectified, leaving its essence unimpaired by revolution. 
She would have us believe, at least by inference, that the 
fruits of such a system can be other than they are. 

Madam, the axe—your axe—has to be laid at the root 
of the tree. It has been so in every crisis from the begin- 
ning until now. Know that in human history no vicious and 
depraved organization ever reformed itself. Know that the 
existing order does not wish to be reformed. Know that 
the existing order is thoroughly satisfied with itself. Know 
that the fruits of it are legitimate. It is simply a case of 
kind after its kind. Helen Gardener has, we think, the 
genius to see this, and to know it. She has the vision to 
penetrate the profounder depths of this great matter. She 
will presently come to understand that a society organized 
on the basis of property and not on the basis of life can never 
be other than that very thing the abuses of which she has so 
valiantly assailed. There is no medication which will do 
good when administered to mere results. 

Of course these truths are bitter and alarming. We know 
well that they lead logically to revolution and to the total 
reconstruction of modern society. And it will come to that. 
Sooner or later human society must be re-created on the 
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basis of life. We must begin with what the man is and 
what the woman is and what the child is, and not with what 
the man has and the woman possesses and the child can get. 
The present order in Europe and America is founded on 
what the man has. There is not even a passing scrutiny as 
to the manner or right by which he has it. 

New York, the metropolis of America, is based on what 
the man has. To that all things else are secondary. 
Neither can New York help it. There she stands, a writh- 
ing Laocoén! Under the shadow of such a system certain 
things will grow and flourish. There is no help for it. 
Given the existing order, and Mrs. Gardener’s family of 
Foster and family of Spillini will be the inevitable products. 
Men do not gather figs from thistles. The tenement system 
of New York is perfectly legitimate. Tammany and Wall 
Street and the maisons de joie of the Avenue are just as 
natural and inevitable under the existing system as are the 
elevated railways and Central Park. These are merely 
results; and the cause of them all is the structure of that 
society which is founded, not on what human beings are, but 
on what they possess. 

The same is true of the political vices which Mrs. Gardener 
and a hundred others have so powerfully attacked. Be 
assured that Grady’s Place is a legitimate product. Be 
assured that Ettie Burton and Queen Fan and Pauline 
Tyler are natural and inevitable. Be assured that Preston 
Mansfield can never marry and redeem and honor Minnie 
Kent, or poor Nell either, until the present order is done 
away. Be assured that the whole monstrous thing, from 
the under side of Mulberry Street to the upper side of 
Madison Square, from Spillini’s and the Hotel Bismarck 
to the Waldorf and the Capitol at Albany, are the mere 
natural results of that social system which the slow process 
of the suns has entailed upon us as our inheritance in Amer- 
ica. Goon, ye reformers! But sooner or later you will find 
it necessary to cut down to the heart of the disease, and to 
rebuild to the bottom the whole social structure on the ulti- 
mate principle that life is the first thing, and possession 
only an accident. 

These remarks hold of Helen Gardener’s first books, such 
as “A Thoughtless Yes,’ “Pushed by Unseen Hands,” “Is 
this vour Son. my Lord?” and “Pray you, Sir, whose 
Iughter?” The same may be said of most of her miscel- 
laneous sketches and trial flights. These works are all 
inspired with the loftiest purpose. They strike at the 
ubuses and crimes of modern society with the fearless 
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audacity of an enraged woman. The only thing to be criti- 
cised and commented upon is that these barbed arrows of 
satire and denunciation—sprung by a delicate but coura- 
geous hand from the bowstring of a high resolve—fall short 
of Gessler’s heart. They hit here and hit there, and sting 
and kill and damn, as they ought to do, the vermin of the 
social state; but the brave woman who sent these sharp 
shafts among the foes of sanity and virtue must understand 
that the eradication of results will not stay the ravages of 
disease, that apricots are not the fruit of the cactus, and 
that freedom and happiness in this world can never be 
attained while man is outweighed by merchandise. 

Unlike her first essays in fiction is Mrs. Gardener’s latest 
book, “An Unofficial Patriot.” We are almost surprised at 
the difference. The unlikeness of this work to its prede- 
cessors is as great as can be; but it is not inconsistent with 
them. “An Unofficial Patriot” is a study of the social, civil, 
and ethical conditions present in our country at the epoch of 
the Civil War. It goes deep inte the domestic life of that 
period. The aggregate effect of African slavery on Ameri- 
can society is perhaps the keynote of the whole. An outline 
of the work may be briefly given. 

Griffith Davenport, son of a planter in the Shenandoah 
Valley, growing to manhood just before the war, gets a 
conscience. He falls under the influence of the religious 
evangelism then spreading in various forms through the 
mountain regions of Virginia. He becomes a convert to 
Methodism, and conceives it his duty to preach. On this 
point there is a break between him and his father. Fortu- 
nately the nature of Griffith is not so much impaired by his 
religion that he can no longer love. Astonishing as it may 
seem, his religion does not destroy his moral character. He 
falls in love with the daughter of another planter whose 
faith differs a little from his own. The family of Katherine 
LeRoy is Presbyterian. The Calvinistic conscience is not sq 
much troubled about slavery as is the Arminian. 

Young Davenport takes his sweetheart, but continues a 
circuit rider. More and more he comes to see that for him 
—a preacher—slaveholding is immoral. But his father, old 
Major Davenport, an Episcopalian slaveholder in whom 
there is no guile, has no qualms. He dies and bequeaths his 
slaves to Griffith, and the young preacher is caught in the 
coils. Katherine, his wife, also receives her retinue of 
Slaves. Griffith finds himself the unwilling possessor, the 
conscience-stricken owner, of more than twenty human 
chattels, He preaches and suffers; for he cannot free him- 
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self. But at last he breaks away. Hoping to escape, he 
manumits his slaves, and emigrates from Virginia, first to 
Washington, and afterwards into Indiana. 

The freed blacks of the Davenports follow their old master 
across the Potomac, and are lost amid the cruelties of eman- 
cipation. One old servant makes her way, heaven knows 
how, in the wake of the family to the Indiana home, and with 
her superstitions and devotion plays a conspicuous part in 
the story. The preacher becomes chastened under his losses 
and lessons. He is sued in a free state for harboring a free 
nigger! He has to make oath that she is not a servant, but 
a guest of the family. The wife suffers under social condi 
tions that she cannot understand. The children grow up, 
boys and a girl. The war breaks out. The three boys are 
swept into the Union army. The girl remains with the 
anxious mother, and waits. Battle-rack is in the earth and 
sky. The age of blood and regeneration reveals itself. At 
the suggestion of Governor Morton, Griffith Davenport is 
summoned by Lincoln to Washington, and commissioned to 
be a guide for the Union army in the Shenandoah. He goes, 
but not without a fearful conflict with his own nature. The 
president gives him his instructions, and sends him to the 
front. 

Riding as a scout before the army, the preacher traverses 
the very ground which had been sacred under the feet of his 
boyhood. He comes to his old home at Stony Mead. He 
looks into the clear mountain stream where he was baptized. 
He exposes his life to the rifles of Confederate scouts who 
are his old neighbors. The Rebel army is on the other side 
of the river. The laconic mountaineer, Lengthy Patterson, 
acting as a Confederate scout, shoots his own companion 
dead when aiming a rifle at Griffith. Lengthy is taken and 
brought into the Union lines. The personal devotion of the 
rough mountaineer triumphs over state rights, triumphs 
over secession, triumphs ever every other motive known to 
man. 

Griffith Davenport can go no further. Heart and flesh 
fail him on the banks of his native river. Refusing to lead 
the army on, he sinks down under the curses of his com- 
manding officer, and offers his open breast to death. Pat- 
terson,the prisoner, interposes,and takes the place of his old 
friend as Union guide. Davenport returns to Washington, 
and then to his own home. The war-cloud begins to break. 
One of the sons, wounded almost to death and trampled in 
the mire of Shiloh, has been taken to the home of old Ten- 
nessee acquaintances of the Davenports, There the love- 
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drama reveals itself against the background of war. Soul 
life and heart-life and hope-life begin to revive out of the 
horrors of death and sacrifice. The Davenport family 
recovers itself. There is a home-coming, with promised 
weddings and the restoration of broken ties and all things 
sweet after the storm. 

Just in the happy day of recovery Griffith Davenport, at 
a night meeting of the University Board in the town of his 
adoption, falls dead of apoplexy. His body is taken to his 
home unheralded. The shadow comes down with night. 
The grave of the unofficial patrict opens and closes; and 
there is anguish at the brink. But across the tomb of 
Davenport there is a suggestion of sweet-smelling flowers, 
and through the gloom afar we see the flash of bridal veils 
and lilies. It is in this that the book, although it preaches 
nothing, teaches nothing, offers nothing of the consolations 
and hopes which the hero of the story had himself so often 
inculeated, differs most markedly from the prevailing fiction 
of our day. it is not a story of despair. The grief and 
anguish of it are everywhere relieved with hope. The ring- 
ing shield of courage hangs by the doorway of sorrow. This 
is a book of peace as well as a book of battle; a book of com- 
fort as well as a book of history and a drama of the tragic 
epoch. 

What is the fitness of this story to the conditions of our 
times? The social crisis that broke in the Civil War was 
without doubt the greatest in our history. It was greatest, 
not chiefly for the violence and destruction of the conflict, 
but for the revolutionary aspects and reforming tendencies 
of that tremendous period. The mere heroism of the age 
may be overlooked in considering the profounder work that 
was then accomplished in the United States. Then it was 
that American society suffered the exquisite pangs of trans- 
formation. In the backward look, the condition of our 
country before the war already seems far away. It is 
removed from us by a distance and an abyss. True, men 
still bear in their memories the scars and bruises of the 
battlefield; but everything is softened in the distance. 
More than one-fourth of our whole national career, meas- 
ured from the formation of the Republic, lies this side of 
Appomattox. During this period fully thirty millions of 
souls, more than forty per cent of the whole, have been 
added to our population. The man who came into the world 
after Appomattox is the father of seven children. The 
woman born on the prodigious day of Gettysburg may be a 
crandmother. The physical aspects of civilization have 
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changed, and all the invisible currents and motions of 
society have been translated into another mood and passion. 

Long as this period is from the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy to the present day, the whole has been consumed by 
American society in the one effort of settling toa calm. The 
strife of the generation has been to become reconciled. 
Great has been the travail of this more than thirty years. 
Civil turbulence, like a storm at sea, does not readily sub- 
side. The swell of the receding tempest long fluctuates on 
the bosom of the deep. At length, after the average meas- 
ure of human life, we reach a point of actual peace. Recon- 
ciliation between the millions who were at war, and between 
their descendants who inherited the passions of the conflict, 
at last ensues. Reconciliation! The closing decade of the 
century witnesses the happy extinction of the hatred and 
animosity which marked the Civil War. Hitherto we have 
not been willing that the hatred and animosity should 
expire. The change in sentiment from aversion to regard, 
from distrust to confidence, from dislike to mutual affection, 
is at last accomplished in all sections of the Union; and this 
Epoch of Reconciliation has sought the opportunity to 
declare itself in a Book. 

“An Unoflicial Patriot” is a book—we had almost said the 
book—of reconciliation. This is the keynote of it all; it 
reconciles. If it is a book of war, it is also a book of 
heavenly peace. Deep down in every stream of this story 
is the limpid water of love and reviving trust. Without this 
quality the book were nothing; without this it were com- 
mon; without this anybody or the many could have done 
it. A cobbler of stories might have devised the plot; but 
the soul of this book is reconciliation. It is the Geus Urva 
crying for peace between the children of the North and the 
South. The Old North and the Old South are here again 
at peace. The book unconsciously makes us one. It has 
charity for all, and justice. There is not a stroke of bitter- 
ness in it. It is well-nigh the most sweet-spirited fiction 
that ever was; and the best of all is its truth. 

“An Unofficial Patriot” is a dramatic transcript from the 
life of the times that tried us all by fire. The writer is 
almost as much a historian as a novelist. Her battle-piece 
of Shiloh is about the greatest picture that was ever pro- 
duced of that awful struggle in which twenty thousand 
American heroes sank under bloody wounds and ghastly 
death. True, the facts of the story are here and there mis- 
placed a little. The exigencies of the plot may sometimes 
shift the actual scenes; but the materials are all drawn with 
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historical fidelity from the open field. Every character in 
the drama is real. The Davenport family was a reality; 
and its history, as delineated in this larger history, is a fact. 
Griffith Davenport was indeed an unofficial patriot. He 
was a Methodist preacher; an ex-slaveholder; a law-breaker 
in Virginia, and a law-evader in Indiana. Like John Brown, 
be broke with the existing order. He was one of the con- 
scientious casuists of his times—a man pushed by unseen 
hands and delivered to hardships by the forces of that cruel 
condition which existed in the United States before the 
abolition of slavery. He was sent for by Lincoln, as here 
narrated, and appointed to conduct the invading Union 
army over the home of his boyhood and across the farms of 
his old neighbors whom he had baptized in the mountain 
stream of Stony Mead. The story in the hands of Herne is 
destined to be the noblest drama of the war. 

For a quarter of a century outgivings have been seen in 
our fictitious and dramatical literature of the reconciliation 
of our country. There have been premonitions and dawn- 
ings of the perfect day of peace—a day in which the young 
men of the North would seek and take in love the beautiful 
girls of the Sunny South; in which the hot-blooded young 
men of the South, in chivalric counter-invasion, would find 
the rosy-cheeked daughters of the men whom their fathers 
had fought to be the most charming of the earthly angels. 
But the hints of the good time coming, when political 
animosities, fanned by party, could no longer keep the 
American people estranged and hostile, have been only fore- 
gleams of promised light and peace. Thomas Nelson Page 
has shown us in his stories, “In Ole Virginia,” how far a 
Southern soldier and novelist of great powers can go toward 
bringing in the day of reconciliation. He gives us a fore- 
taste of it in “Meh Lady.” Several dramas, such as “Held 
by the Enemy,” “Shenandoah,” and “Alabama,” have taught 
the people how easy it is to love after war. Maurice 
Thompson’s beautiful classic on “Lincoln’s Grave” is an 
imperishable wreath laid by the hands of a Confederate 
soldier on the mighty tomb of the greatest of our dead. 
Helen Gardener’s book “An Unofficial Patriot” goes all the 
way to peace. The old prejudice has here wholly disap- 
peared. The grave of the Southern soldier and the grave 
of the soldier of the Union are here equally sacred. The 
animosities of the great war are here lost in the oblivious 
lullaby of love. The hatred that raged in blood and fire and 
death on a hundred battlefields here no longer rankles in 
patriotic hearts. Here is the living picture of rallying and 
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charging and flying; of broken guns and wounded soldiers 
and dead men heaped and strewn in roadway, field, and 
swamp; but no longer hatred. This is at once the test and 
key of the book; it reconciles the heart. 

Literature foreran the Union war. Thought flew—as it 
always flies—in the van of the oncoming battle. The epoch 
of agitation preceded the epoch of violence; and now at last, 
with the lapse of a generation, the epoch of reconciliation 
succeeds the long-lingering period of strife. A novel fore- 
ran the insurrection of the human conscience against that 
horrid slavery which rested on one-half of our Union and 
cast its baleful shadow over the other; a novel comes after, 
proclaiming the cessation of the conflict. A novel went 
before, sounding the tocsin; a novel follows, as the zephyr 
follows the receding hurricane, calling the sons and 
daughters of men to peace. A novel opened the grave, and 
a novel closes it. A novel prepared the magazine that 
exploded with death and desolation for millions of our 
people; a novel goes forth to erase the scars and to quench 
the remaining sorrows of the immense catastre he. 

In these pages the remaining wounds are healed. This 
book proclaims the final armistice over a million graves. It 
teaches a cheerful hope of better things. It calls the higher 
angels of our nature, and challenges them to song. It 
stands among the pallid stones that guard the dead of the 
great battle, and there where the sunshine pencils the 
silence marks with equal love the tombs of the victors and 
the vanquished, and plants with equal devotion the im- 
mortelles at the head and feet of both. 

Personalities have little place in criticism. The maker of 
books and the critic of them ought to be as impersonal as 
Shakspere in his dramas. We do not know that it is per- 
missible for a reviewer endeavoring to give the publie an 
adequate concept of a literary work to excite for it or 
against it the faintest sentiment born of personal consid- 
erations. The present notice of Helen Gardener’s “Unoffi- 
cial Patriot” might well be exceptional to the rule; for the 
writer of the review acknowledges the personal equation. 
He could not do otherwise, and be true. He knows the 
story of the unofficial patriot by heart, and has known it for 
twenty-five years. He knew the gifted author of this book 
before the dream of literary fame could have entered her 
girlish thought. The old college town where he lives is the 
principal scene of the story. This was the home of Griffith 
Davenport; and here the writer knew both him and his. 
Here several of the characters who have their part in the 
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story survive with a quick memory of the things narrated. 
On the hill yonder Griffith Davenport and Katherine are 
sleeping. When the writer descends the steps of his library, 
he crosses the green grass where Helen Gardener played 
when she was a baby girl hiding and seeking behind the lilac 
bushes that are now only a reminiscence. 

The writer owns the yard where the Davenports lived; 
and from this spot he sends his message. He has a vivid 
and affectionate memory of the family that has become 
famous through the genius of the youngest daughter. He 
recalls Griffith Davenport just as he is depicted in “An 
Unofficial Patriot,” visiting the neighborhoods round about 
on his ministerial circuits. The writer recalls also with 
something akin to tears that one day, long ago, in the bright 
warm hours of his boyhood, the big honest Virginian hands 
of Griffith Davenport were laid on his head in blessing. In 
the circle of this horizon, bounded on the north and west 
with its rim of maples, Helen H. Gardener, daughter of the 
unofficial patriot, took her rise from girlhood to womanhood, 
and from womanhood to fame. Criticism forgets its office, 
and looks with blinded eyes through the mist of memory. 











LAWS GOVERNING THE AGE OF CONSENT IN 
CANADA—A COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EDGAR MAURICE SMITH. 


Tue several powerful articles that appeared in the January 
number of Tue Arena regarding the age-of-consent laws in 
the United States have prompted me to pen this brief sketch, 
showing the superior protection accorded girls and women in 
the Dominion of Canada, in the hope that by so doing I may 
in some slight degree contribute to the success of the noble 
crusade now being made against vice and immorality. I do not 
mean to imply that the Canadian laws on the subject are by any 
means perfect. In fact they are inferior to those in force in 
some states of the American Union, such as Florida, Wyoming, 
and Kansas, where the age of consent is seventeen in the first 
and eighteen in the last-named two states. 

In Canada the age is not as high as upholders of morality 
would wish to see it, being but sixteen years, still I find on cal- 
culation that it is one year and a half above the average age of 
consent in the United States, which is about fourteen and a half 
years; and this in a country possessing a population twelve 
times greater than the northern Dominion, which it eclipses in 
commerce, wealth, art, literature, science, and in fact everything 
but morality. 

In the United States each state has an age-of-consent law. 
In Canada we have several laws bearing on the subject, which, 
being part of the Criminal Code, apply to the whole Dominion. 

For example, one in reference to girls between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen reads as follows: 

Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to two years’ 
imprisonment who seduces or has illicit connection with any girl of 
previously chaste character of or above the age of fourteen years. 

I must acknowledge that the punishment seems trifling for so 
great a crime, but happily in the majority of cases it is suf- 
ficiently severe to cause the most lascivious to refrain from de- 
spoiling a girl of this tender age. Such men— unworthy they 
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are of the name—are usually of good families (so far as pedi- 
gree or wealth is concerned), which entitles them to a certain 
standing in society. That they should be unwilling to sacrifice 
their position is only natural, and they need never do so as long 
as they keep their persons undefiled by the prison cell, for this 
and only this counts against them. They may have sunk to the 
lowest depths of their loathsome practice and yet outwardly 
preserve their respectability. Men wink at the little scandals 
that somehow or other creep out; women glory in them and 
lionize the male participants. In this age of education and en- 
lightenment the roué’s trophies are more barbarous and disgust- 
ing than the bloody scalps that were in by-gone days the pride 
and ornament of the red man. But the law which interfered 
with the inhuman practice of the ignorant aboriginal, and in so 
doing almost annihilated the wretched race, stands calmly by 
and allows the civilized savage to despoil helpless women of 
more than scalps — of more than life. It observes all this and 
does what? Practically nothing. 

As I have remarked, nothing affects a seducer’s social stand- 
ing except the taint of the prison. Once let its stamp be im- 
printed on his tarnished reputation and he is ostracized from 
society. In Canada, therefore, he has to exercise care, for a 
man who despoils a girl under sixteen must suffer imprison- 
ment, there being no option of' a fine as in some of the states. 

Girls under fourteen years of age are even better protected 
by a law which reads: 

Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable toimprisonment 
for life, and to be whipped, who carnally knows any girl under the age 
of fourteen years not being his wife, whether he believes her to be of 
or above that age or not. 

It is unfortunate that this law does not apply to girls up to 
the age of sixteen, particularly the clause “ and to be whipped,” 
but even in its present state it is a standing menace to such 
fiends as the ravisher of Nellie Conroy, referred to in Mr. 
Flower’s interesting paper entitled, “Lust Fostered by Legisla- 
tion.” I understand that in this most revolting case the fact 
that the victim accepted, or expressed willingness to accept, a 
present, would have been a sufficient defence to procure the dis- 
charge of the prisoner. In Canada the tender years of the child 
would overrule everything. No excuse of any nature could alter 
the sentence. 

Besides the age-of-consent laws the girls and women of Can- 
ada are protected by various others, which, judging from Mr. 
Flower’s article above referred to, are unknown in many of the 
states. Take, for example, the unnatural case of Nellie Gilroy, 
where the child at the tender age of twelve was sold by the 
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mother to her (the mother’s) own paramour. Note also the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the abominable case mentioned by Dr. 
Percy in which, on the advice of the judge, a little girl was kid- 
napped to prevent the parents from forcing her into a life of 
shame, there being no law to prevent such a sacrifice to lust. 

In Canada parents can exercise no such terrible power over 
their children, and to accomplish any vile ends would themselves 
have to do the kidnapping and without the advice of a judge, as 
will be seen by the following law: 


Every one who, being the parent or guardian of any girl or woman, 
(a) procures such girl or woman to have carnal connection with any 
man other than the procurer, or (b) orders, is party to, permits, or 
knowingly receives the avails of the defilement, seduction, or prostitu- 
tion of such girl or woman, is guilty of an indictable offence and liable 
to fourteen years’ imprisonment, if such girl or woman is under the age 
of fourteen, and if such girl or woman is of or above the age of fourteen 
years to five years’ imprisonment. 


By the above law all females are protected from the machina- 
tions and intimidations of immoral parents and their accomplices. 
A noble piece of legislation, is it not? and one that might with 
profit be adopted anywhere. 

Furthermore our Criminal Code contains another equally good 
law, which reads: 

Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labor, who (a) procures or attempts to procure 
any girl or woman under twenty-one years of age, not being a common 
prostitute or of known immoral character, to have unlawful carnal 
connection either within or without Canada with any person or persons, 
or (b) inveigles or entices any such woman or girl to a house of ill-fame 
or assignation for the purpose of illicit intercourse or prostitution, or 
knowingly conceals in such house any such woman or girl so inveigled 
or enticed, or (c) by false pretences or false representations procures 
any woman or girl not being a common prostitute or of known immoral 
character to have any unlawful carnal connection either within or with- 
out Canada. 


Mark how clause (b) compares with the sentence (a fine of 
one dollar) awarded the brute in Chicago who enticed a young 
girl into a house of ili-repute. Though trifling for the offence, 
two years with hard labor is somewhere in the vicinity of jus- 
tice. Other portions of this law operate strongly against abet- 
tors and keepers of brothels. 

Note also the extract from “Chicago’s Dark Places” which 
tells of a lad below sixteen who seduced a girl of thirteen and 
was, on account of his age, not amenable to the law. In Canada 
such an enfant diable would have met his deserts, fourteen years 
being the age at which a boy becomes responsible for committing 
rape or defiling a girl. Consequently, a lad of or above that age 
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would be awarded fourteen years for the latter offence and life- 
imprisonment or perhaps death for the former. 

I could give further and more lengthy examples of protection 
afforded women by the Canadian laws, but what I have already 
written should be sufficient to show that in this all-important 
question the great republic in nearly every respect ranks far be- 
low its modest northern neighbor. And not only in the laws is 
this the case, but unfortunately in that which is of much greater 
importance — results. 











ARE THE PEOPLE OF THE WEST FANATICS? 


BY J. K. MILLER. 


The charge so frequently made in the Eastern press, that the 
people of the West, and more especially of the silver-producing 
states, are fanatics and cranks, unless justified by the facts, should 
not go unchallenged. If itis true in the general sense in which 
it is made, it is important that the country should know it. 
That the West has its quota of this class of people none will 
undertake to deny; but if it contains a much larger percentage 
of such than is to be found in Eastern communities, then some 
most important conclusions must follow. 

The Chicago Record of January 19 contained the following, 
upon the subject of the migration and present distribution of the 
native-born population of the country, as shown by the last 
census: 

This enormous western movement has resulted in depleting the 
native element of the Eastern states, and in the North their ranks have 
been filled by foreign emigrants, mainly Canadians, Irish, and Germans, 
while in the Southeastern states, which have received practically no 
foreign immigration, the normal rate of increase of population has been 
greatly reduced by this emigration. In the past generation the charac- 
ter of the people of New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania has been wellnigh revolutionized by the emigration of native blood 
and immigration of foreigners. 

It is startling, if true, that people born under the much lauded 
institutions of America, with free school, free church, free press, 
and other supposed advantages, are less capable of exercising 
intelligent judgment upon questions of public policy than are 
their adopted brethren in the Eastern states, so recently from 
the monarchies of Europe. 

In addition to the main fact so clearly set forth in the above 
extract, viz., that the migrations of the native-born population 
have been uniformly westward, it may be fairly presumed that 
these migratory movements have usually embodied the best ele- 
ment of American manhood. This presumption is well sustained 
by the fact, well known to every student of recent American 
history, that when the armies of the North and South were dis- 
banded in 1865, a large majority of the soldiers, especially from 
the North and East, were, from necessity perhaps, more than 
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choice, compelled to seek new fields of enterprise in the West. 
Surely it will not be contended that our volunteer armies were 
not composed of the best element of American manhood. It has 
been a subject of great national pride with us that our soldiers 
have shown themselves as capable of building up in time of 
peace, as of tearing down in time of war. Those noble lads 
who were called from the farms, factories, and workshops of the 
East, and who were lucky enough to survive the perils of the 
war, when discharged, returned te their homes to find that their 
places had long before been filled by laborers from abroad, who 
had been imported for the purpose. 

The war had been a great schooling to them. By it they had 
been carried beyond the environments of boyhood and early man- 
hood, had become inured to the hardships and privations inci- 
dent to travel and camp life; and in the best of them, latent 
energies and ambitions had been aroused, which made the con- 
ditions and possibilities of Western life such as then existed 
peculiarly attractive. And when the immortal Lincoln added his 
authority, in his famous letter to Colfax, by advising them to go 
west, develop the mines, and pay the debt caused by the war, 
and promised to aid them in every way possible, it is not sur- 
prising that they did go; nor that, in the work of developing the 
mines, founding and upbuilding cities and states, and connecting 
them by railroads with other parts of the country which they had 
done so much to save, they carried the energies of war with 
them; nor that the results achieved by them are sufficient to 
mark an epoch in modern civilization. This is the type of man- 
hood that is dominant in the West. The volunteer-soldier ele- 
ments of both North and South here met on common ground, and 
have worked shoulder to shoulder in a common cause. 

What are the dominant and peculiar ideas entertained in the 
West which cause its representative men to be so often stigma- 
tized bythe Eastern press as cranks of a dangerous type? It may 
be truthfully said that, as a rule, Western men, at least those 
who are not in politics for revenue only, favor that government 
policy which promises the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and for this reason are opposed to class legislation. That they 
believe in the automatic theory of money, and are in favor of 
the free coinage of gold and silver on equal terms, at a ratio of 
sixteen toone. That if this theory is abandoned, or its operation 
impaired, by legislation, such as the anti-silver legislation of 
recent times, rather than submit to the evils necessarily resulting 
from the operation of the automatic theory, with but one of the 
royal metals endowed with the functions of money of ultimate 
redemption, they would favor some other basis of value, such as 
land or commodities, or, as a last extremity, the fiat theory itself. 
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Western people favor the automatic theory above all others, and 
believe that until popular intelligenee shall have reached such a 
degree as to make demvocratic government more stable, until the 
people become self-governing in fact, as well as in name, it is 
the only safe theory of finance. 

Prominent among Western ideas, which seem to be regarded 
by the Eastern press as dangerous financial heresies, the follow- 
ing may be enumerated: That the government should pay its 
interest-bearing debt. That, this debt having been contracted 
when the money of ultimate redemption consisted of both gold 
and silver, to force its payment in either, at a greatly increased 
purchasing power, is a crime, black as treason itself. That the 
national banking system, so far from being the best system of 
paper currency ever invented by man, by its operation has dem- 
onstrated itself to be the most vicious and dangerous. That it 
is a part and parcel of the most gigantic, mischievous, and wicked 
scheme ever forced upon any nation. That it had its inception 
at a time when the country was in the throes of dissolution, 
when the men of the North confronted the men of the South in 
battle array, and the life of the great republic hung trembling in 
the balance; a time when both North and South had agents 
abroad, seeking financial assistance; and when the influence of 
foreign capitalists would have made the Confederacy a success. 
That this wicked scheme was forced upon the country, at this 
critical period of its existence, as a substitute for the best system 
of paper currency ever devised, in spite of the protests of such 
patriots as Lincoln, Stevens, Wilson, and hosts of others, as a 
necessary concession to conciliate the spirit of avarice and love of 
power which has ever been the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of human progress. That the debt which was created by 
the war, and evidenced by an abundant non-interest-bearing 
currency, was not only the direct means of saving the country, 
but that so long as it remained in the hands of the people, per- 
forming the ordinary functions of money, it was an actual bless- 
ing. That the conversion of this non-interest-bearing currency 
into interest-bearing bonds, in order to furnish to national banks 
a basis for their paper substitute, was in itself but a single and 
unimportant step in the great financial conspiracy which had 
been formed by the leading financiers of the world for the pur- 
pose of private gain at public expense. That the debt as repre- 
sented by a non-interest-bearing paper currency, in the hands of 
the people, was in its proper shape, and was in the hands of the 
real public creditors, viz., the people who had rendered the ser- 
vices and furnished the supplies for which the government had 
issued its notes; and that, both debtor and creditors being satis- 
fied with this condition of affairs, the Western mind somehow 
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fails to grasp any sufficient reason for what it deems the maudlin 
sympathy of the Eastern press toward the so-called public cred- 
itors (bondholders) who have been permitted to speculate upon 
the country’s necessities. That the subsequent contraction of 
the currency, with all its train of evils, was but another step in 
the same diabolical plot, and was forced upon the people against 
their expressed will and most vigorous protests. That the de- 
monetization of silver, and destruction of its use as money of 
ultimate redemption, was one of the most important acts done in 
behalf of the conspirators, and in point of boldness and utter 
disregard of public will and of public interest generally, is in 
itself enough to brand its responsible authors not only as public 
enemies, as such terms are used in relation to our government, 
but as enemies to mankind. 

A notion is widely entertained in the West, that money holds 
about the same relation to the practical operation of the indus- 
trial, manufacturing, and commercial affairs of a nation, that 
steam does to the machinery it is designed to keep in motion; 
in other words, that money is not merely the “blood of com- 
merce,” as it has been called, but is literally the motive power 
in modern civilization, without which even the wheels of gov- 
ernment would cease to turn; and that the power to control 
such an agent, for good or evil, should not be delegated to any 
alass of individuals, as is done under the national banking sys- 
tem. While the Eastern press is so worried over what it terms 
the fanaticism of the West, it may not be amiss to remind it 
that Western men are seriously alarmed at the general trend of 
recent financial events; that they are not blind to the bond- 
ridden condition of the people of European states, the only 
limit to whose bond burdens seems to be their power to pay 
interest; people who have long since abandoned hope of ever 
being able to pay the principal of their indebtedness, and are 
confronted with the prospect of being forever compelled to pay 
tribute to a bondholding aristocracy, in the form of interest. 

Western men are alarmed at what appears to them to bea 
well planned and determined effort upon the part of the leading 
bankers of the world to force the common people of America 
into the European vortex of financial slavery. They are 
alarmed at that condition of affairs, which at the end of the 
longest period of profound peace the world has ever known, 
with a long and unbroken series of bountiful harvests — a period 
during which the productive power of labor stands without a 
parallel in the history of the world — makes it necessary for 
the most favored nation to increase its interest-bearing debt 
almost as rapidly as in time of war, and makes industry and 
economy on the part of individuals no adequate safeguard 
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against actual want. They are alarmed at the attitude of the 
old party-leaders in the East, who, after having vied with one 
another for many years in denying responsibility for the 
demonetization of silver, now come boldly out, mask off, and 
make common cause against righting what has been so vehe- 
mently denounced all over the country as the crime of 1873. 
They are alarmed at the tone of the Eastern press, which, with 
few notable exceptions, could not be more radical in its opposi- 
tion to the Western idea upon these questions, if owned by and 
under the absolute control of the classes in whose interest this 
fearful policy was adopted. 

Western men as a rule are profoundly impressed with the 
greatness and importance of their own country, and are therefore 
intensely loyal. They feel a keen sense of humiliation and dis- 
gust, when any respectable element of American citizenship, 
backed by a powerful section of the press, takes the ground that, 
as a nation, we are not able to assert and maintain a financial or 
any governmental policy, independent of Great Britain or of the 
world. They regard such an attitude as indicative of the rankest 
kind of Toryism, and deplore the apparent rapid growth of such 
sentiments in the Eastern press. 

To the Western mind these questions are of sufficient import 
to warrant discussion on their merits. The universal fall in 
prices, if we can judge the future by the past, means for the 
masses a period of retrogression, the disastrous results of which, 
to civilization itself, cannot be foretold. Already the signs of 
demoralization among the people at large are such as to excite 
alarm in the mind of any student of history. The rise in the 
purchasing power of gold, the corresponding fall in prices of all 
commodities, the general disturbance in all lines of industry and 
commerce, and the riotous condition of the labor elements gen- 
erally, now bordering closely on a state of anarchy, are regarded 
in the West as the logical, necessary, and inevitable results of 
that system of class legislation which involves the destruction of 
silver as a money of ultimate redemption, and the right of bankers 
as a class to issue and control the volume of paper currency. 

Truly the old question of the right to rule, as between the 
classes and the masses, is now at issue. It remains yet to be 
seen whether or not a free people, who have attained the rank of 
a first-class power, whose genius and valor, in peace and in war, 
is unquestioned, can be cajoled or betrayed into the-condition 
of helpless serfs; whether or not that which Great Britain failed 
to do with the sword can be accomplished by a judicious use of 
money upon political knaves and a venal press. Popular gov- 
ernment is indeed on trial. Partisan zeal has, to a dangerous 
extent, become stronger than loyalty to the nation at large. In 
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obedience to this spirit, the struggle for party advantage has 
been carried to the most absurd and dangerous extremes. 

It is a popular notion in the West that no question of national 
import is so great or complex that it cannot be safely submitted 
to the people, for an expression of the popular will upon it. Yet 
no fact is more apparent than that the national platforms of the 
two old parties, since the effect of the demonetization act of 1873 
became known to the country, have been so framed and construed 
as to avoid an expression of the popular will upon that most im- 
portant question. The assumption, upon the part of party leaders, 
of the right thus to substitute their will for that of the people, 
by the adroit use of language in party platforms, or otherwise, is 
usurpation and is revolutionary. The people of the West are 
not yet ready to surrender the time-honored principles that the 
popular will is the supreme law of the land; that office-holders, 
from the chief magistrate down, are their servants and not their 
masters; and that political parties are useful just so far as they 
are the agencies or mediums through which laws beneficial to the 
public are promulgated and executed, and no further. 

It can safely be assumed that the spirit of unrest and discon- 
tent in the West, so deeply deplored by the Eastern press, will 
never subside nor abate in the least, until the people shall have 
had a fair chance to express their will upon these questions, and 
until their will, so expressed, shall be respected by their repre- 
sentatives. 





MONOPOLISM AND MILITARISM IN THE CITY 
OF CHURCHES—A REVIEW OF THE BROOK- 
LYN STREET RAILWAY STRIKE. 


BY G. EMIL RICHTER. 


I. Monopolism’s Conquest. 

Five years ago, the street cars of the city of Brooklyn 
were painted in almost as many colors and varied shades of 
those colors as the rainbow. It was the day of comparative 
individualism, for almost every different hue betokened that 
a distinct company operated that line. But the monop- 
olistic spirit that was sweeping over the country seized in 
its toils the officers of one of the largest of these companies. 
The “Brooklyn City” operated a half-dozen lines. Like the 
evil spirit of Eden, the demon of monopolism began to sug- 
gest to these officers ambitious thoughts of riches and power. 
They proceeded forthwith to put these schemes into execu- 
tion. They were already possessed of great wealth, these 
precious plotters, yet they avariciously yearned for more. 
The stock of the Brooklyn City Railroad Company, then 
capitalized at $3,000,000, was increased, and a gullible public 
was told wonderful stories of great things which were to be 
accomplished, until a great block of it had been subscribed 
for, the ring making very sure, however, not to let a con- 
trolling interest pass from their hands. Then one after 
another the little roads were bought up and made a part 
of the Brooklyn City system. Thus by new construction, 
acquirement of new lines, and watering the stock, its capital 
stock was increased to $12,000,000. 

Then a change in the motive power was decided upon. 
Millions were now at the disposal of the plotters, and 
scarcely had they decided upon substituting electricity 
for their horses than the thing was done. How it was 
done, citizens of Brooklyn have not yet been able to 
learn with any degree of assurance. Since this permission 
was granted by the city fathers, however, suspicions and 
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rumors have been so frequently aired that they have come 
to be considered as truth, so that the New York Recorder 
boldly declares in its editorial columns, Jan. 18, 1895: 

This gang of corporate robbers talk about their property. Seventy- 
five per cent of it has been plundered from the people. The charters 
they hold are black with corruption. They are the abhorrent prod- 
ucts of iniquitous legal and legislative conspiracies against all that 
is honest in government. 


By the close of 1892 nearly every line under their rule 
had been equipped with electrical apparatus. This, while 
necessitating considerable outlay, materially reduced the 
running expenses of the road, from thirty to forty per cent, 
in fact. Still was this rapacious horde unsatisfied. On the 
“Heights,” that section of the city wherein dwells a large 
part of the city’s “upper ten,” ran a little half-mile cable 
road. Only eight cars were employed in the transportation 
of the money-kings whose luxurious homes are here situated, 
to the ferry which landed them at the foot of Wall Street, 
whence but a few blocks were to be travelled to the heart of 
the region of “deals” and “corners.” 

The methods of the “street” began to creep into the 
schemes of these railroad men. Not satisfied with the large 
dividend which they were receiving, this ring of the stock- 
holders of the Brooklyn City Railroad Company conceived 
a brilliant idea whereby they might add to their profits. 
They secured a controlling interest in this little cable road 
on the hill, and then, as the directors of the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad Company, they suggested to themselves 
in January, 1893, as the directors of the Brooklyn City, the 
leasing of all the property of the last-named company to the 
first for 999 years, on the stock of which they were guaran 
teed a dividend of ten per cent. 

The Brooklyn Heights Company made about this kind of 
A proposition to the stockholders of the City Company: 
“We will take your $12,000,000 worth of stock, dollar for 
dollar, and guarantee you the payment of ten per cent divi 
dend on it. But you must buy $30,000,000 worth of the 
stock of the new company at fifteen dollars a share.” In 
other words, they wanted the stockholders to pay them 
$4,500,000 in cash for this new issue of stock; and of this 
amount $4.000.000 was to be placed in trust to guarantee the 
payment of the ten per cent dividend on the $12,000,000. 

The stock then was earning fifteen per cent, so, naturally, 
some of the stockholders did not want to go into the deal. 
But as the men who composed the new company held 9 
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majority of the stock in the old one as well, they did as they 
pleased, and not only pocketed the extra $500,000 over what 
they put into trust, but have been getting the extra five per 
cent earned by the $12,000,000. Although the $30,000,000 
issue of stock has never received a cent of dividend, it was 
manipulated up to fifty dollars a share, and then the holders 
stood from under and let it fall. This stock was quoted at 
eleven and one-half yesterday (January 23), but if 1,000 
shares were put upon the market now it would drop to five 
and probably lower. Thus the stockholders were asked to 
put up $4,500,000 to guarantee themselves the payment of a 
less dividend than they were getting on their own stock. 
The deal was thus consummated, despite the protests of 
those of the stockholders of the Brooklyn City who were not 
within the charmed circle. 

The Atlantic Avenue Company, previous to the scheming 
of Messrs. Lewis & Co. of the Brooklyn City, had controlled 
the largest number of lines in the city. It was now a 
smaller combine known as the Brooklyn Traction Company, 
on the same line as the Heights road, though operating for 
the most part in a different section of the city, and it directed 
eleven lines. The Brooklyn, Queens County & Suburban 
Company, which, though maintaining a separate corps of 
officers, was virtually the Brooklyn Heights crowd, owned 
six. In November, 1893, an effort was made to further 
enlarge the operations of the ring by the absorption of these 
two systems. The opposition in the Brooklyn Traction 
Company, however, was too strong to be overcome. Conse- 
quently it maintained its independence, and the Suburban 
line alone passed into the hands of the monopolists. 

Then began a great season of economy, to earn more than 
the five per cent which had been thus taken from the holders 
of Brooklyn City stock, to enrich these ringsters of the 
Brooklyn Heights, or Long Island Traction Company, as the 
name of the new concern became. Such was the rise of the 
street railroad monopoly; for by Jan. 1, 1895, of the fifty- 
two lines of railways in the city, the Long Island Traction 
Company controlled thirty-five. Exclusive of the eleven 
lines of the Atlantic Avenue or Brooklyn Traction Company, 
the remaining lines were distributed as follows: Coney 
Island & Brooklyn Company, three; the Brooklyn City and 
Newtown, two; and the Van Brunt Street and Erie Basin, 
one. The green cars of the Brooklyn Heights Company and 
the red ones of the Atlantic Avenue system were seen every- 
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where; they had almost entirely superseded the vari-colored 
cars of the old times, for the day of monopoly had dawned. 


II. The “Grinding” Process. 

“Reduce expenses! We must make more money!” That 
became the cry of the dividend-seeking monopolists. How 
was it to be accomplished? The expenses of the mechanical 
department had been reduced to the lowest possible figure 
by the introduction of the trolley electric system; nothing 
could be cut off there. Obviously, then, its human machines 
must be sacrificed, and the reduction of expenses made 
there. Poor men! They were such, even though the com- 
pany considered them as but a part of their great money- 
making machinery. Two dollars a day was the munificent 
salary paid these faithful servants. 

“The work hard?” Well, perhaps so, but they knew what 
to expect before they began, did they not? In summer the 
conductor must needs swing alongside an open car on a 
narrow five-inch plank, making change while constantly in 
danger of being swept from that meagre perch by a passing 
truck, and crushed under the wheels. It looks the easiest 
thing in the world to swing from post to post in collecting 
fares, but it means tired feet and weary, aching muscles of 
the arms. In stormy weather and in winter it means ex- 
posure, frost-bitten ears and toes, colds, pneumonia, perhaps 
death, to both motorman and conductor. To the motorman 
it means constant mental strain lest some child or old and 
feeble person should perchance run before the car and be 
ground beneath the wheels. 

Forty are the rules of the company, which are always to 
be borne in mind. The employee was under obligations, in 
return for his exorbitant salary, to be “always neat in 
appearance”; that is, never to wear a uniform which gave 
evidence of much wear. He was responsible for all dam- 
ages which might come to his car through collision or other 
accident. To be a few minutes late in reporting for service 
meant the forfeiture of his car; his name would then be 
again placed at the foot of the eligible list, and perhaps six 
months would pass before his reinstatement at full salary. 

Somehow that salary must be cut down. To issue a direct 
order reducing salaries for the entire force was impracti- 
cable, for the employees were organized as a union, and the 
company had signed an agreement with them at the: begin- 
ning of the year, guaranteeing to pay them two dollars per 
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day. Buta way around this was devised—the introduction 
of the “tripper” system. That is, instead of a large number 
of motormen and conductors being regularly employed to 
manipulate the cars of the company, the number of regulars 
at the union rate of wages was decreased, and a number of 
the men who were on the eligible list waiting for positions 
were called upon to run “tripper” cars. These were extra 
cars, run at rush hours or other times when an extraordinary 
amount of traflic seemed to warrant the placing in commis- 
sion of additional cars. These men were paid by the trip, 
twenty cents being the rate per trip on most of the lines. <A 
“tripper” seldom made more than three or four trips a day, 
but was required to be in attendance fourteen or eighteen 
hours a day, that he might be ready to seize this golden 
opportunity to earn sixty or eighty cents. 

“More profit!” Still the cry was raised. In _ conse- 
quence, a revision of the time-tables was effected, and the 
men so required to make more trips, and to make them in 
shorter time. Then dawned the day of reckless disregard 
of law. The state had enacted that no car should be run at 
au greater rate of speed than ten miles an hour. Yet, the 
motormen declare, these time-tables were so arranged as 
to make impossible the covering of a trip without running 
faster than the legal rate. Sometimes, when the cars were 
late, a speed of fifteen to twenty miles an hour, even, was 
maintained to “make up for lost time” in taking on and 
depositing passengers. Now the trolley-cars began to take 
upon them the characteristics of Juggernauts, and reck- 
lessly ploughed down unfortunate children, until a record 
of sixty-two killed and many more injured had been made in 
eighteen months. 

A cry came from the suffering public that safety fenders 
should be employed in order to decrease, at least, this awful 
slaughter. A wail of “poverty” arose from the scheming 
railroaders, and hazardous speed and _ high-water-mark 
mortality were sustained, despite the appeals and orders 
of the city authorities. “We are constantly making experi- 
ments,” was their answer, notwithstanding the fact that 
other cities had found fenders of great value, and had 
adopted them. 

A second disregard of the state law also grew out of the 
consuming desire of the road magnates for profits. The 
men were worked overtime. Trippers, as has been shown, 
were compelled to remain at the stables awaiting orders 
eighteen hours a day, would they obtain a car. Finally, 
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too, the hours of the regulars were lengthened, on the plea 
that the law only declared that it was illegal for a man to be 
required to work over ten hours. If he had two runs of five 
hours each, with two or three hours intervening, this squeez- 
ing thirteen or fourteen hours out of him was perfectly 
legal, according to the company’s notions. Nor would they 
include in this ten hours of service which they demanded of 
employees, any time spent for meals. 

The Brooklyn Heights road having set the pace, the other 
companies followed, and a like condition of affairs soon 
existed on their lines. And these companies who had so 
utterly disregarded the law of the great commonwealth of 
the Empire State, who ruthlessly sacrificed life and ground 
their employees down to starvation wages while reaping 
great dividends for themselves—these are the very same 
companies who, as will be later shown, demanded with 
assurance beyond explanation, of the very legal authorities 
whom they had defied, the calling out of 7,000 troops to 
“protect their property,” forsooth! 

It was but to be expected that the men would chafe under 
these additional burdens, and seek to have their affairs 
bettered as soon as possible. The time when such an oppor- 
tunity would present itself was drawing near. The agree- 
ments which were made annually with the companies were 
to be renewed at the beginning of the year. In December, 
consequently, the executive committee of District Assembly 
No. 75, Knights of Labor, representing the motormen and 
conductors, called upon the officials of the road with copies 
of the agreement which they desired to have signed and 
enforced in 1895. The following were the conditions of that 
agreement, the men desiring to secure particularly the first- 
mentioned three, though they declared themselves willing 
to compromise on any two of the three. 

First, a strict agreement on the part of the companies 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the ten-hour law. 

Second, such a regulation of the “tripper” system that 
there should be run not more than one-half as many 
“tripper” cars as regulars. 

Third, an increase in wages of twenty-five cents per day, 
making the salaries of the men $2.25. 

Fourth, cars not to be run at more than the legal rate of 
speed. 

Fifth, motormen not to be held responsible for damages 
to a car, except in cases of culpable negligence or misman- 
agement, 
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Sixth, a reference of all difficulties which might arise 
between companies and men to arbitration, if they could not 
be settled by conference. 

The companies refused to recede from the illegal and 
inhuman stand which they had taken in the previous year, 
and would not make any agreement which should better 
the condition of the men. President Lewis of the Long 
Island Traction Company refused to concede any one of the 
first three requests. President Norton of the Brooklyn 
Traction declared that he would not treat with the executive 
committee in regard to the matter at all, but do as he 
pleased about it. President Partridge of the Brooklyn 
City and Newtown was disposed to concede something to 
the men. He would agree that regulars should not work 
over the legal hours, and that the work of “trippers” should 
be done within twelve hours if possible, in fourteen hours 
at the outside. He was willing to concede the second 
request, and to compromise on the third at $2.12} cents per 
day. 

The last day of the old year came, and still no agreement 
had been reached. The men continued to work under the 
distasteful arrangement perfected by the companies until 
January 9, when a meeting of the district assembly was 
held. The secretary then read a letter from President 
Daniel F. Lewis, of the Long Island Traction Company, who 
was the engineer of the grand stock-watering scheme, in 
which he refused utterly to consider the demands of the 
men. Many of them then declared that to dally any longer, 
after the companies had thus goaded them on, was unworthy 
of their manhood. A postponement was, however, effected 
by the conservatives, in order to manifest to the public the 
fact that the men were willing to do everything in reason to 
secure thejr rights and equitable compensation for their 
labor. 

At this juncture, in startling contrast to the forbearance 
of the men, the company further aggravated the situation 
and aroused the employees by discharging the vice-president 
of the assembly, August Grange, who was a motorman on 
the Fulton Street line, and Henry Finnegan, another motor- 
man on the same line, on the pretext that they had run their 
cars too fast. This, in the face of the fact that the time- 
tables of the road were so arranged as to render it impos- 
sible to cover the route without exceeding the legal rate, and 
that the employees knew that the company had not at any 
time made any effort to comply with the provisions of the 
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law, thoroughly aroused the men, and the radicals were for 
declaring an immediate tie-up. Temperance, however, 
again prevailed, and it was decided to refer the matter to 
the local unions for decision. One after another the unions 
met, and they showed, by declaring for a strike, that the 
sentiment of the men was overwhelmingly in favor of battle. 
The executive committee, however, hesitated long, even after 
the returns from all the unions had come in, before ordering 
the men out, hoping that some compromise might be effected 
with the companies, who with bulldog persistency not only 
stood their ground, but went even further, increasing the 
number of “tripper” cars daily. 

One of the motormen fairly but pitifully stated the situa- 
tion on January 11, when he said: 

If we don’t settle the matter right here and now, we need never 
hope for anything like justice in the future. They will go on cutting 
us down and down, until, without any exaggeration, it will be a hard 
matter for us to earn a bare living. God knows we earn what we 
get. I only wish a few of the city officials could take our places for 
a day or two, without being known. Then the people would realize 
that we are not a gang of conspirators, but human beings, striving 
tc make a living by hard and honest work—work that wears away a 
man’s life. Do you think that it is from choice that we take to hand- 
ling the bell-cord and brake? No; it is because we want to live—we 
want our wives and little ones to go about comfortably fed and 
clothed. We strike, not for- ourselves, but for the thousands who 
depend upon us for a living. 

The crisis came on January 13. Anticipating the tie-up, 
the Heights Company had asked its electrical workers if 
they were willing to take the motormen’s places and run the 
cars, in case the strike should be declared. Upon the 
refusal of the men thus to compromise the possibility of 
their fellow-workers’ winning the battle, they were sum- 
marily discharged. These men numbered, on all the lines, 
nearly 1,000. Then, at last, the patience of the men became 
exhausted, and the strike was declared, the companies 
having deliberately forced the issue. 


III. The Struggle for Existence. 

Monday morning, January 14, dawned, and the sun looked 
down upon a novel sight. Of the hundreds of cars which 
were usually running, only those of one of the smallest lines, 
the Brooklyn & Coney Island, were being operated. The 
elevated railroad cars were crowded to their utmost capac- 
ity with laboring men and women bound for their places of 
work, while the streets leading to the ferries were crowded 
with pedestrians. Residents of the outlying districts of the 
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city, not reached by the elevated roads, were in a quandary. 
Other than the trolley lines, no means of transportation 
were available. Yet, inconvenienced as the multitude 
Was, universal cheerfulness prevailed, and few were the 
grumblers; the sentiment of the public was with the men, 
for they knew that the battle was a just one, a struggle for 
existence. 

The officers of the Coney Island road had, at the eleventh 
hour, made arrangements satisfactory to the men, and thus 
avoided the tie-up with which the others were confronted. 
They had conceded to the men clauses one and two of the 
proposed agreement. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to furnish a history of 
the strike, more than to outline such salient features as may 
serve to demonstrate the forbearance and kindness of the 
men, as opposed to the brutality and arrogance of the offi- 
cials of the companies. This forbearance was first mani- 
fested, after the strike had been definitely decided upon, by 
the manner in which the strike was effected. Some had 
desired that the orders to the men should stipulate that at a 
certain hour every man was to desert his car, wherever it 
might find him. This step would have seriously embar- 
rassed the companies, as they would have had to send out 
men from the depots to hunt up the cars and return them to 
the stables, while the cars themselves would have been at 
the mercy of all the lawless elements of the city. The lead- 
ers, however, frowned upon such a course as unmanly, and 
instructed the employees to return their cars to the depots, 
but to refuse to take out any after the trip that should first 
end after 3 A. M. 

The executive committee had decided at the outset that 
violence should be discountenanced; and all during the 
progress of the strike orders were issued again and again, 
warning members of the Union to refrain from unlawful 
methods. And the wholé city was astonished at the obedi- 
ence manifested by the men. Here they were, 6,000 in 
number, men whose hours of labor were so long as to make 
it wellnigh impossible to devote much time to religious 
matters or receiving ethical instruction, yet their actions 
were characterized by temperance and moderation. Only a 
subsidized press ascribed more than a fraction of the riotous 
deeds of even the later days of the conflict to the men them- 
selves. Smitten with a sense of deep wrong, they yet strove 
hard and generally succeeded in stifling the revengeful feel- 
ings which would rise at the thought of the injustice which 
had been done them. Confidence was placed in the fact that 
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theirs was a righteous cause and that they had the sympathy 
of all honest men in the community. - 

Their plan of campaign was to cripple the company’s 
service by refusing to work for them at starvation wages, 
and by argument endeavoring to prevent others from taking 
their places. Experienced men, they knew, could not be 
obtained at the companies’ terms, and they had no fear of 
those who were inexperienced, for they confidently believed 
that the public would not dave to risk their lives in the care 
of men who did not understand a business so fraught with 
danger as the handling of a motor on an electric car. 

Following is the description of their methods given by 
one of the papers of the city, whose tendencies during the 
strike were decidedly toward the monopolists, and cannot, 
therefore, be charged with too generous feelings toward the 
men. The incident of which it treats occurred after a few 
cars had been run, but the same methods had been employed 
previously, the “scabs” being intercepted at the stations of 
the elevated roads and elsewhere on their route to the 
oflices of the companies. The car had been stopped by bits 
of broken glass which had been laid upon the tracks, insulat- 
ing the current. 


A mob of strikers and their sympathizers surrounded the cars. 
The four policemen saw the force that menaced them and discreetly 
interposed no opposition. A stout striker who seemed to be one of 
the leaders approached the cars and harangued the new men. “Come 
out of there, boys,” he said. “You don’t mean to harm us, do you? 
Be men, lads. Don’t you see you are taking away our bread and 
butter? The companies will have no use for you after this is over. 
They'll only grind you down as they have us. Why don’t you leave? 
We'll take care of you. We'll send you home and give you money. 
If you don’t believe us I can’t help it, but I’m honest when I tell 
you that you'll do better to leave the company. Come on, boys. You 
see we're in earnest. We will pay all your expenses. All we ask is 
that you leave that car and be men. We won't harm you, we'll 
protect you. We're not loafers; we're men who are trying to make 
an honest living for our wives and children. Come on. Get away 
from that car and we'll protect you. We'll do more than that, lads,” 
said the eloquent fat man, who is one of the oldest motormen in East 
New York. “We'll find you places if we can and give you a good 
time. I've worked for this railroad company for over twenty years. 
What has it done for me? Tried to starve me. The policemen get 
honor stripes for long service. What do we get? Nothing but star- 
vation wages and no sleep. Now, boys in there, I want you all to 
leave that car. I want you to get out and leave the company. Don’t 
be slaves. I have an offer to make to the first man who leaves. We 
will guarantee to get him a permanent job at twelve dollars a week, 
eight hours’ work a day. Now how is that, lads? Who takes our 
offer?” — Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 20, 1895. 
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In cases such as these, when appeals would not suffice, 
more determined methods were followed. A half-dozen of 
the strikers would seize the “scab” and carry him bodily to 
their headquarters, and endeavor by further argument to 
persuade him to forsake the companies. If after an hour or 
so, no impression seemed to be made, he was permitted to 
depart in peace. In no case was violence or threat of 
personal injury used to influence men. 

Thus it took some days for the companies to procure men 
sufficient to man even a few of their cars. During the first 
two days they were manipulated almost exclusively by offi- 
cials of the road, or its office hands. When the men saw 
that the companies were not to be balked in their obstinate 
endeavors to run the cars in spite of the strike, they decided 
upon more heroic measures, yet such as would not injure the 
property of the roads. This movement was to crowd about 
and in front of the cars in such throngs that they could not 
be moved. But the mounted police charged them, and they 
were compelled to retreat. Then other barricades were 
placed upon the track, on which the clubs of the police 
officers could make no impression. Lumber, ashes, every 
possible sort of obstruction was used for this purpose, not, 
however, with vengeful feelings to wantonly destroy the 
road’s property. Had that been their object, they could 
have much more easily attained their end. Overhead were 
miles upon miles of wire, on which the operation of the 
roads absolutely depended. Yet these were not molested, 
but, on the contrary, the linemen of the road, who were 
anxious to go out with their fellow-laborers, were requested 
to remain at their posts, so that in the event of anyone 
tampering with these wires they might be repaired; the 
Union thus giving testimony to its disapproval of such 
unlawful methods of warfare. 

But one thing the Union could not long prevent when it 
began to be demonstrated that, despite these hindrances, 
cars would be operated. That was the action of thoughtless 
sympathizers and of the hood!ums who abounded in that sec- 
tion of the city, who, becoming chagrined at their failure, 
began to stone the cars, breaking windows and possibly 
injuring officers and “scabs.” Master Workman Connelly 
was present. at this fracas and, with his lieutenants, en- 
deavored to preserve the peace. Following is his statement 
of the way in which his offices were received: 

“While I was there, Capt. Driscoll of the Hamilton Avenue 
police station rushed up and grabbed me by the shoulder. 
‘You get out of here,’ he shouted, shaking his cienched fist 
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in my face. ‘Iam merely trying to preserve order,’ I replied. 
‘I don’t care,’ he said. ‘I was sent here to run these trolley 
cars, and I’ll run them over your dead body.’ ‘Not if I can 
run away fast enough,’ I replied laughingly, as I retired.” 

The police records give abundant testimony to the fact 
that the strikers were not participants in any of the scenes 
which savored of riot. A young woman was arrested for 
leading the first of these onslaughts, and toughs were the 
principals later on. Indeed, so careful were the strikers 
that they would not even barricade the track before a so- 
called “mail car,” until sure that it did not really carry any 
of the government mail. 

After the company finally began, with the aid of imported 
motormen, to run a few cars, many of the motormen and 
conductors were induced by the strikers or by the out- 
rageous treatment of the companies, to desert their cars. 
Time after time, when this was done, did the strikers them- 
selves generously mount the platforms of the cars, protect- 
ing them from the assaults of the mobs, and conduct them 
safely back to the depots. Thus the first few days of the 
conflict passed, with no greater damage—despite the fact 
that the companies used every means to excite the populace 
to more violent deeds—than a few broken windows, bent 
dash-boards, or sore heads, for which the men concerned in 
the strike were by no.means responsible. Let the com- 
panies’ conduct now be contrasted with that of the men. 

First, after their arrogant rejection of the appeals of the 
men and the lock-out of the electrical workers, was the 
“mail-car” fraud or “bluff.” The Atlantic Avenue Company 
had for some time held a contract with the government to 
carry the mails to Coney Island and other outlying districts 
of the city, lately annexed. For this purpose two cars had 
been especially built, with a compartment fitted up for the 
postal department, while the rest carried passengers. 
These cars were painted a color different from the regular 
cars, and might be easily recognized. Nevertheless, all the 
other cars as well bore the sign, “U. S. Mail.” The Heights 
Company had just before the close of the year made a 
similar contract for the towns to which its roads ran, but 
had no special cars for the purpose. While strong doubts 
existed as to the legality of the companies licensed to carry 
passengers only, thus undertaking the transportation of 
freight, the strikers decided, nevertheless, not to interfere 
with the running of the mail-cars. Hearing of this deci- 
sion, the Heights Company hastened likewise to label its 
cars “U. S. Mail,” thinking thus to insure the protection of 
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the national government, and secure them from possible 
molestation. But the attempt was futile, for a vigorous 
protest arose from the people; and the strikers, though per- 
mitting the genuine mail cars to pass, refused to respect 
the signs which the companies were having painted by the 
dozen. On the Heights road, where all the cars were alike, 
they would ask the motorman if he carried mail, and if satis- 
fied that he did, suffered the car to proceed without even 
asking the motorman to desert the company’s service. 
Finally, a decision having been rendered by the United 
States assistant district attorney, that only those cars were 
entitled to government protection which carried bona-fide 
mail, the company abandoned this subterfuge. 

The state board of arbitration came to volunteer its 
offices, but Pullman-like, the companies had “nothing to 
arbitrate.” The strikers volunteered even to refer the diffi- 
culty to an arbitrator who was himself one of the directors 
of the Atlantic Avenue road, Mr. William Richardson, but 
the proposition was likewise rejected. 

After a few days, the companies began to procure motor- 
men from other cities. Newark, Philadelphia, Boston, were 
scoured, and men offered wonderful wages, in some cases 
ten dollars a day for the first week, to run cars for them. 
This bait, even, proving unsuccessful in securing the fish, 
the Homestead plan was used, and Pinkerton agents secured 
men to work on a “new road,” and shipped them in batches 
to Brooklyn. Yet so outrageously were they treated by the 
companies that as soon as they were placed upon the plat- 
forms of cars and got away from the depots, they deserted 
and entered the ranks of the strikers. In the stables, said 
these refugees, they were virtually kept prisoners, com- 
pelled to sleep in filthy quarters, in some cases even in stalls, 
and given little or no food. So many were these men, and so 
anxious to get out, that some of those who escaped were 
considering the advisability of entering upon habeas-corpus 
proceedings to secure their liberty, just before the strike 
was declared off. Of one batch of thirty-eight sent from 
Philadelphia, twenty-nine left at the first opportunity. One 
man even fainted from exhaustion in the stables. 

But the crowning atrocity of monopoly was the summon 
ing of its hosts from “plutocracy’s bastiles.” Five days had 
gone by, with no more riotous scenes than have been 
described, when President Norton declared that the only 
reason he did not immediately open up all his lines was that 
he was not afforded adequate protection for his property, 
and called upon the mayor for military protection. Though 
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the police force of 1,700 men was almost wholly divided 
between the two places where most of the trouble had 
occurred, and the police commissioner had declared that 
very afternoon that he was fully able to cope with the situa- 
tion, upon the evening of January 18 the mayor called out 
the Second Brigade of ‘the National Guard, numbering 
3,000 men. This was the turning-point of the war, and 
plutocracy, by the aid of its obedient minions, won the 
battle. 


IV. The Reign of Militarism. 


A wave of indignation rolled over the hitherto quiet city. 
The greater part of the militia-men were sympathizers with 
the men, and hesitated as they thought that they were now 
summoned to shoot, bayonet, and assist in starving their 
neighbors who were battling for the right to live. The 
people were indignant at what they thought the unwar- 
ranted interference on the part of the government with 
corporate affairs. They knew not, poor fools, that it was 
for this purpose that the citizen-soldiery was maintained, 
that this was what monopolists had anticipated when they 
contributed so liberally to armory funds and patronized so 
generously, but three months before, the great regimental 
fairs. Yes, the wave of indignation even touched the 
church, the conservative church, and caused a few of its 
preachers to rub their eyes and wonder “where we are at”; 
while far too many jogged along their orthodox way and 
never troubled themselves to give a single word or more 
than a passing thought to the misery of their fellows, unless 
to loudly talk of the necessity of upholding “law and order,” 
the new name for the lawless trolley corporations. 

But the tide reached its height among the poor fellows 
who saw their opportunity for success dwindling away. In 
vain did Connelly, Best, Giblin, and the other leaders 
counsel moderation and plead with the men to respect the 
rights of property. Their despair could not be restrained. 
Wires were cut, cars attacked, men assaulted. Then did 
the plutocrats rejoice mightily. This was what they had 
anticipated, what they desired. Now they could speak with 
a semblance of truth of “mobs” and “riots.” Now they 
could declare that their men, enough to open all their lines 
immediately, they said, were afraid to venture out on cars 
lest they should be killed. 

The Sabbath came— such a Sabbath as the City of 
Churches had never before beheld. Its streets had been 
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turned into an armed camp. Bayonets glistened every- 
where in the sun. And all this without even the riot act 
having been read! People crossed the ferries from New 
York City and Jersey and flocked to see the novel sight. 
These were good-natured crowds, all of them. They had 
come moved only by curiosity; nothing, probably, was 
further from their thoughts than any suggestion of violence. 
Yet they kept ever a considerable distance from the picket- 
line of the militia, and their hearts were sad, for the morning 
papers had told the tale of a cruel bayonet charge by the 
soldiers on the previous evening. 

Yet monopolistic newspapers told of “mobs” of thousands 
who were gathered at every depot; and between the press 
and the railway kings Mayor Schieren was led to call upon 
the governor for additional troops. So in the City of 
Churches, in a Christian land, on the day upon which the 
Prince of Peace is revered, the First Brigade, N. G. S. N. Y., 
was also ordered to the assistance of monopoly. Monday 
morning they entered the city, 4,000 strong, each man 
equipped with twenty rounds of ammunition; and a battery 
supplied with twenty rounds as well. Among them 
marched plutocracy’s pride, the New York Seventh, pos- 
sessor of a million-dollar armory which never cost the state 
a cent. Now were the railway magnates content. The 
Brooklyn regiments were dispatched to other places to 
guard depots where, as yet, no trouble had been manifested, 
while the sons of the millionaires and bankers of the 
metropolis, the Seventh, were assigned to the storm-centre. 
The men of the Forty-Seventh, whom they relieved, were 
glad to get away from the place where perhaps they might 
have to shoot upon their friends and neighbors. 

Sad to the heart of every patriot was the week that 
followed. What cared these hosts for American institu- 
tions or human life? Was not a pane of glass in a monop- 
olist’s street-car infinitely more valuable? Shoot them 
down, these bold spirits that dare to fight for bread! 
“owder and bullets are cheaper than meals and homes for 
despairing men! The country is too populous! Sweep 
them off, these insignificant creatures! Such, doubtless, 
were the thoughts of these millionaire militia-men, inter- 
preted by their actions on succeeding days. 

Brutal and unealled-for enough had been the bayonet 
charge upon Saturday night. “The crowd had called us 
‘tin soldiers’ and asked us if our ‘guns were real,’ and other- 
wise insulted us,” said a private of the Forty-seventh. 
“Colonel Eddy stood it as long as he could, and then ordered 
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us to charge.” Shades of liberty! Are innocent men to be 
slain because a militia-officer, guarding private property, 
has so little self-control that he orders his men to charge 
with fixed bayonets upon a curious crowd, because one or 
two of them taunt his men? Even so. The throng dis- 
persed, but left one man, innocent of any wrong-doing, of 
course, who had stopped on his way home from work to see 
the soldiers, pierced through the leg by a bayonet thrust. 

This was but the beginning. Monday the street-car kings 
decided to open a new line. The door of the depot was 
opened and a car shot out. It stopped. A company of the 
Seventh Regiment marched out, formed a square about the 
car, and like the imperial car of the Czar of all the Russias 
on the road to St. Petersburg, it began its trip. Hisses 
greeted it; the militia officers looked sullen. The experi- 
ence was anew one. They were accustomed to the applause 
of stylish women, not to the hisses of a multitude. The 
throng grew more indignant. Stones began to fly. Then 
other missiles followed. “Halt!” rang the command. 
“Ready! Fire!” The rifles cracked. The people scat- 
tered. “Over their heads?” Yes, truly, yet by that volley 
was wounded the heart of every laboring man, and it 
sounded the knell of all his hopes. 

Why longer carry on the fight? Empty stomachs are no 
match for gold-lined pockets. Starving men’s votes are not 
to be compared with monopolists’ dollars. A patriot cannot 
resist the uniform of the land he loves. He cannot stone the 
flag under which he lives. His cry for bread is but answered 
with a bullet. Thus the strike began to wane; a strike that 
at its inception seemed more likely to succeed than any that 
had preceded it, a strike that had been thoughtfully con- 
ceived, well executed, and marked with exceeding mod- 
eration. 

Tuesday night the guns again belched forth. This time 
there was not even the semblance of an excuse for the action 
—no crowd, no riot. But at 11 o’clock at night, a few men 
inadvertently crossed the picket line. A dozen guns were 
fired, and again the sufferers were the innocent ones. One 
man, coming out of a corner saloon, was shot in the jaw and 
died the next morning. Next day a second man fell a victim 
to the corporation’s greed. A tinsmith, working on a roof, 
heard a hubbub in the street below. He peered over the 
cornice to see the trouble. A rifle cracked, and he was 
dead, because he did not obey an order of which he had not 
heard, that all citizens along that street were to remain 
indoors while it pleased monopoly to run a car. 
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These two were all the fatalities recorded as a result of 
the rule of militarism. All? Yea, but were they not 
enough ? Two men’s lives a forfeit to corporate greed, a 
tuken of the power to which industrial slavery has attained ; 
two martyrs to the cause of labor and of justice. 


V. The Lesson of the Whole. 


‘Tis but Chicago’s lesson, reiterated as if to impress upon 
us the necessity of learning it well. This is its principal 
teaching: that labor stands fearfully alone, helpless and 
almost friendless; and that, at least so long as this is true, 
the strike as a means of securing justice is utterly futile. 

Amidst these scenes which have been described, where 
were the champions of justice and liberty? Where were 
those wily politicians that had spoken so glibly in ante- 
election days of the “good times” that were to come, that 
had roared in deep, sonorous tones of “liberty,” “the Ameri- 
can eagle,” and “the star-spangled banner”? These things 
happened in the model “reformed” city that had been 
“delivered” from the power of the ring and was now ruled 
by the “people.” Where were these officials that had so 
humbly begged for labor’s vote? Oh, they were hard at 
work studying and hunting up reasons why they did not 
revoke the companies’ charters, swearing in special police, 
und issuing orders for militia until the soldiers outnumbered 
the strikers nearly two to one. 

The executive officer remembered the invoices of tons of 
leather which his house sold the companies yearly. “The 
sympathies of this office are with the men,” said the mayor, 
vet his every action during the progress of the strike belied 
his words. All the municipal departments were more or 
less within the clutches of the moneyed power. The judicial 
officers were refusing to issue writs of mandamus against 
the companies. Only the legislative branch deigned to pay 
any heed to the needs of the men. The board of aldermen 
did pass resolutions requiring the licensing of motormen, 
designed to relieve their burdens somewhat, and aid them 
in winning the battle for justice, but the mayor declared the 
resolutions out of order, claiming that such legislation 
should be left to the state legislature. 

But the press, the leader of American thought, the 
reflector of public sentiment—surely when the people were 
so unanimously despising the railroad combine, the press 
was loyal to the interests of justice? No, not so. The New 
York Sun sought in an earnest editorial to champion the law 
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of supply and demand as being the only law by which wages 
can be regulated, and endeavored to show that human labor 
is worth neither more nor less than any other form of 
marketable goods, that is, the price it will bring in the 
market in competition with other goods of the same kind. 
Then the editor says: 

When once we repudiate the hard but impartial justice of the 
market price of things, then all men become robbers, and one maa 
just as much as the other man. 


“The market price of things”! This is the newest name 
of monopoly’s organs for the horny-handed toiler. Time 
was when employers spoke of the number of “men” in their 
employ. Then a new expression found currency, and em- 
ployees were denominated “hands.” Again a change was 
wrought, when, instead of being known and called by name, 
the laborer bore a number, and his pay-envelope was 
addressed to “number —.” From this the transition was 
easy, though its harshness does surprise us, to calling the 
laboring men “things,” and designating their wage as “the 
market price of things.” 

The Brooklyn Hagle, too, posed as the champion of the 
much-abused trolley millionaires. When legal steps were 
taken to revoke the charters of the companies for not operat- 
ing their cars for three days, as the law provides, its editor 
declared that the evidence was “wickedly weak,” even 
though on the half-dozen car-lines which passed his office 
not more than a half-dozen cars were run in a week. 

Of all the great metropolitan papers, those which dared 
even to apologize for suffering labor might have been 
counted upon the fingers of one’s hands. Two only deserve 
mention and commendation for their boldness, the New 
York Recorder and the Daily Mercury. The former de- 
serves particular praise in that, even though it was of the 
same political persuasion as the party in power in Brooklyn, 
it laid aside its partisanship and championed the cause of 
justice, and continuously arraigned the very officers it had 
helped to elect. 

Politicians and press, we have shown, were not to be 
depended upon by labor in her time of trial, but we think 
that the pulpit, at least, was surely to be found at this time 
upholding the cause of the oppressed. The followers of the 
“Son of Man, who had not where to lay His head,” were 
doubtless, as He himself was, loud in denunciation of those 
who “grind the poor,” and ready with Him to boldly declare 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” Sadly, regretfully, 
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must we acknowledge that many of them were so earnestly 
engaged in preparing men for the “better home,” that they 
could not ~pend a little time in bettering their present 
homes. And among the followers of the Prince of Peace 
was one, at least, who dared to bow to plutocracy’s power, 
and say: 


The question now is the immediate restoration of order, even if 
the entire army of the United States must march to our relief. 
Brooklyn is humiliated. Its authorities are defied. It has been said 
again and again that the people sympathize with the strikers. That 
may be, but this is not the time to be weak-kneed. It is a time for 
firmness and determination. I want to back up the authorities. 
There is no time to waste upon side issues. There is but one issue. 
Every street in this city must be made so safe that not one policeman 
shall be needed in any car that runs. I wish the riot act had been 
read last Monday; but we are where we are, and I believe that our 
city authorities have acted according to their best judgment. The 
time has come, however, when our representatives in the city hall 
should know that the people are prepared for vigorous action. If 
clubs will not do, then bayonets; if bayonets will not do, then lead; 
if lead will not do, then Gatling guns. If we must have martial law 
and a state of siege, then let us have them; and if the worst comes 
to the worst, we will turn our churches into hospitais. 


Thus is expounded by one man the gospel of “Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” For shame! For shame! Yet, 
thank God, the hearts of some men who wore the cloth did 
beat in accord with the Man of Nazareth, and such senti- 
ments as follow were voiced from the city pulpits: 


I want very clearly to say that my sympathies are most distinctly 
with the strikers, and I do not think that they have been justly 
treated; and I believe if Jesus Christ were here on earth that His 
sympathetic presence and loving counsel would be with the 5,000 or 
more men and the perhaps 20,000 women and children whom they 
represent. I also believe that if the public officials whose duty it is 
to enforce the law, and who are now calling out the militia in order 
to do so, had been as careful to make the street-car companies obey 
the law, it is quite probable that the strike would not have occurred. 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” were the words of Jesus, not 
give me this day my daily bread. I would that some of our corpora- 
tions prayed that prayer and remembered the meaning of it, which 
includes the feeding of the children of one’s employees as well as 
the feeding of one’s self. All the social problems of the age could 
be settled in twenty-four hours if that prayer were prayed in the 
spirit of Jesus. 


If Christians were Christians, as some profess, things would be as 
they should be in this city, and there would be no need of strikes. 


One priest of the Roman Catholic church, recognizing that 
the source of the trouble lay not in the strike itself, but in 
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the presence of plutocracy’s armed hirelings, did not confine 
his gospel to words, but pledged himself to the mayor to 
induce the men to refrain from deeds of violence so long as 
none of the militia were sent to that section of the city, 
which in certain localities was noted for the lawlessness of 
the inhabitants. Hard as was his self-imposed task, he 
kept his promise. Day after day, he rushed from one depot 
to the other, pleading, praying, and in the end prevailing; 
so that at the close of the difficulty the mayor acknowledged, 
over his own signature, the value of the assistance the priest 
had rendered. 

Many are the messages which Brooklyn’s street-car strike 
brings to every man who is seeking to hear them. Labor, 
it says, must intrench itself by more perfect organization 
and united effort, so that, entering politics, its influence 
may be felt and its demands heeded. Among those demands 
should be one for an immediate curtailing of the power of 
monopolies and all moneyed powers; for a divorcement of 
the union of plutocracy and militarism, if it be at all neces- 
sary to maintain our present military system, known as the 
National Guard, in these days of comparative peace among 
civilized nations and of the dawning of the day of arbitra- 
tion. Another demand should be for the national, state, 
and municipal control, for the public good, of all railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, means for lighting, and all other 
concerns at present conducted by private corporations under 
franchises granted by the people’s representatives. 

To the church it brings this call: Would you solve that 
vexing problem of “How to reach the masses,” awake to 
your responsibility. You should preach an applied Chris- 
tianity, a more practical propaganda——the socialism of 
your Founder, His ideas of a universal brotherhood and 
world-wide charity. 

The press must arouse to its opportunity of championing 
the cause of industrial freedom, one of the mightiest ques- 
tions with which the men of to-morrow will have to deal. 

Every real patriot and true man should make it the aim 
of his life to be truly helpful to the world at large by striv- 
ing, for the sake of his fellow-man, to secure the ends above 
suggested, to labor to usher in the “new time.” 











THE PEOPLE'S LAMPS. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


Part I. Evecrric Licur. 


Said A to B, “Our neighbor C is getting his light for half 
what it costs you and me.” . 

Said B to A, “Is that so? Well, I shall go right over to 
C’s and find out how he does it, and do the same thing 
myself.” 

This is the heart of the philosophy that, during the past 
ten years, has led two hundred towns and cities in America 
to undertake their own electric lighting, and is inducing 
other cities by the dozen to appoint committees to investi- 
gate the subject. 

Soon after I had decided to make electric lighting one of 
the subjects of this series, I was appointed a committee 
of one, to make a report on municipal lamps for the bene- 
fit of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. I had no 
difficulty in securing the appointment, because I made it 
myself—a sure and inexpensive method which I heartily 
commend to all who are anxious for office. In my case the 
appointment was unanimous, and appears to be quite satis- 
factory both to the appointer and the appointee. 

As the work of the said committee is finished, and covers 
a part of the ground mapped out for the Arena article, 
I take the liberty of introducing a copy of its 


REPORT. 


To the Honorable Citizens of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: On the 15th day of April, 1895, a 
quorum being in sight, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the portion of your honorable bodies 
then present and acting. 

Whereas, Certain rumors have, from time to time, asserted 
that vou are paying too much for electric light, and that a 
municipal plant would do the work at half the present cost,— 
therefore be it 
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Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ascertain the 
prices paid by other cities in the United States, the cost of 
producing electric light, and the advisability of establishing 
municipal works. 

The said committee now has the honor to state the results 
of its investigations. It has availed itself of the census 
returns, reports of corporations, commissions, and bureaus 
of light, researches of scientists, engineering text-books, 
electric and engineering periodicals, the work of former 
committees in various parts of the Union, and the opinions 
of expert electricians.* The data so obtained have been 
tested, and new data secured, by visitation, correspondence, 
and consultation.with practical electrical engineers in 
charge of electric-light stations. Over two hundred letters 
of inquiry have been sent out by this committee, and the 
accumulated literature of the subject—text-books, reports, 
periodicals, and manuscripts—is piled in imposing columns 
on three tables at the committee’s several elbows. With 
these few remarks, by way of showing that it has endeavored 
to make a careful and thorough examination of the subject 
entrusted to it, this committee begs leave to submit its 
report, which it hopes may prove useful not only to the cities 
on whose behalf it was specially made, but to every city and 
town desirous of reliable and inexpensive information and 
advice. Those who do not wish to study the science of the 
subject in detail may in a few moments obtain a knowledge 
of the main conclusions reached by the committee by simply 
reading the large print. 

The first thing that is apt to strike a person who glances 
over the facts relating to electric light, is 

$1. The Chaos of Prices. — The prices of wheat, corn, 
cotton, and other commodities open to competition are 
nearly uniform all over the Union, but it does not seem to be 
so with electric light. Here are some of the contrasts. 


TABLE I. — 1890. 


Yearly price of standard are, i. ¢., @ 2,000 candle power lamp, burning all night a d 
every night, or 3,950 to 4,000 hours a year. 


Albany $1821%4 Brooklyn $182% 
AUBURN, 887 


New York $127% Buffalo $146 





* In the notes at the close of this paper will be found a list of the authori- 
ties most easily accessible to the public, together with a discussion of the 
motive behind them, and their character as to accuracy of statement and 
correctness of method. 
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These plants are all in New York state, all run by steam, and all 480 watt 
lamps, or 2,000 candle power, except Brooklyn, where the lamps are only 
326 watts, or 1,200 candle power. The statistics are taken from the Census 
of Electric Industries, of New York (Allen R. Foote). 

Auburn was a place of about 26,000 inhabitants and Albany 95,000. The 
Auburn plant ran 50 street arcs, and paid $2.58 for coal. The Albany plant 
ran 519 street ares, and paid $3.40 for coal. As we shall see in a few 
moments, the difference of 80 cents in the cost of coal means a diuerence of 
$4 a year in the cost of operating one standard are. On account of the higher 
price of real estate, the Albany company had to invest about $30 a lamp more 
than the Auburn company, which means a difference of about $2 in the fixed 
charges per lamp. In respect to the other elements of production the Albany 
company had the advantage —in greater size of plant, denser distribution, 
more continuous loading, and even the cost of superintendence, for though 
the salary of the superintendent was larger, yet the number of lamps was 
greater in a still higher ratio, so that the cost per lamp for superintendent's 
salary was less than in Auburn. The entire difference of cost per lamp per 
year was not over $6 more, even if we neglect entirely the elements favorable 
toAlbany. The Auburn company was making a good profit at $87 per standard 
are. Albany should not have paid over $93 on the Auburn basis, but in fact it 
paid double that sum for the very same service. 

Brooklyn's condition was still worse. It did not get standard ares of 2,000 
candle power, but ares of only 1,200 candle power, the cost of which is 1-7 
less, or $12 from the Auburn base. The higher cost of real estate in Brooklyn 
would not add more than $3 to the fixed charges per lamp. Coal was only 42 
cents more than in Auburn, for the same quality; and the size of plant distri- 
bution, loading, and labor per lamp were all in favor of Brooklyn, so that the 
city should have paid at least $7 less per light than Auburn, instead of $95 
more than Auburn. 

Here are the data (Table II). The student may draw similar parallels in 
respect to New York, Buffalo, and Syracuse, which paid at least $35 to $60 
per lamp more than the fair price on the Auburn basis. The census gives the 
price of coal at 50 cents more in Brooklyn than New York, but I am informed, 
on good authority, that the same quality of coal may be had in large quanti- 
ties at the same figure in the two cities. 






TABLE II. 


All-Night Street Arcs. 


Price per | No. of | Candle | 








Coal. |Population 








Are Lamps. | Power. 
Auburn eos ° $ 8&7 50 2,000 $2.58 25,858 
New York ... ee 127% 4&8 2,000 3.00 1,515,301 
Pee ee ee ee ~ 144 309 2,000 2.00 88,143 
Buffalo : oer ‘ 146 1,150 2.000 2.00 255,664 
Albany — oe 8 ° 18214 519 2,000 3.40 94,923 
Brooklyn. .. . ne ‘ 1824, 309 1,200 3.00 806,343 


Midnight Lamps 
No. of Candle 
Lamps Power Water 


Fulton. .... $54 74 2,000 Power.| 4014 


Price. Population 


> 


Fulton has a 2,000-candle-power lamp burning 2,007 hours for $54 a yes 
Water power is one-sixth cheaper than steam, so we add one-fifth to 
and get $65 as the cost of the same service by a steam-plant, with coal at $2.75 
to $3aton. For all-night service we have to add from one-fifth to one-sixth to 
the cost of midnight service, which gives $79 at the outside for a standard are 
with steam plant in a place the size of Fulton. Allowing for realty, and 
neglecting factors that favor the larger cities, we have $84 a year as the out- 
side yearly price for a standard are in New York, Albany, Buffalo, ete., on the 
basis of the Fulton rates. The Brooklyn 1,200 candle-power lamps should cost 
about one-seventh less, or $71 a year, instead of $1824. 
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Here we have private companies charging more than 
double what the charges and accounts of other private 
companies show they should. Take another group of 
contrasts. 


TABLE III. 





| Yearly | N Hours per | 





, men seege No.of | Candle ~ Cost of Popula- 
— Lamp. | Lamge. Four. x. | Coal. thon. 
Brooklyn... . $1824 | 309 | 1,2 3,950 $3.00 806,343 
New Brighton . . . so 100 1,200 | 3,950 | 3.00 | 16,423 
Mamima. 2 co oo 10534 36 1,200 | 390 | 227 | 30,893 
Hudson ..... 11654 82 1,200 3,950 | 3.65 9,970 
ea 100 | 52 1,200 | 3,950 | 3.00 32,033 
Gloversville . . .. 60 69 1,200 | 2,372 | 4.00 3,864 
Mount Morris . . . 49 32 | 1,200 2,007 2.40 3,761 
Pheniz ..... 45% 24 1,200 | 2,007 | 3.00 1,466 
| | | | 








The first 6 are steam plants, the last 2 use water power and steam together. 

Compare Brooklyn with New Brighton and Yonkers, all within a few miles 
of one another. The service is the same in all three places — fuel the same 
also, and every advantage of size, loading, etc., with the Brooklyn Company, 
except the cost of real estate, which, at the utmost, would not add $4 to the 
yearly cost of production per lamp, probably not more than half that amount; 
yet Lrooklyn’'s bill is $82 per lamp more than Yonkers, and $100 more than 
New Brighton. The Gloversville charge is $60 for a lamp burning 2,372 hours. 
On that basis, the correct charge for a 1,200-candle-power are burning all night 
and every night would be under $71 a year. Correcting to the utmost for 
Brooklyn's real estate, and subtracting for the diminished cost of coal in 
Brooklyn, but neglecting tfe increased output and all other factors tending 
to lower the cost in Brooklyn, we have $70 a year for the utmost Brooklyn 
price on the Gloversville basis — $70 against the present $1824. Adding %, 
we have $82 for the utmost standard are rate on the Gloversville basis. On 
the Phcenix and Mount Morris basis, allowing for the use of water power, the 
lower hours, cheap real estate, ete., the Brooklyn price should be from $70 
to $7. 

Summing up we find 

TABLE IV. 


The Outside Prices per Arc per Year — All Night Service. 








| | 








3rooklyn, | New York, | Albany, 

1,200 c. p. 2,000 c. p. 2,000 c. p. 
Onthe Auburn base... .. $80 | $94 £93 
‘“* “ New Brighton base .. s4 | 99 ~ 
* Mount Morris base. . . 75 { KS 87 
“« « Pultomnbase .... =. 71 84 8&3 
* «© Gloversville base . <a 7 83 82 
“ Phoomiz base . . . « » 7 83 82 
em | ities 

| j 

Average .... « $75 | $88 $87 





Thus far we have neglected the factors that lower the cost of production in 
the larger cities, and corrected only for the cost of power, real estate, and 
short hours, so that the above prices are the very utmost correlatives of the 
specified bases. In actual fact, the greater density of population in a large 
city, which lifts the cost of real estate, lifts also, in a still higher degree, the 
productive power of the piant per unit of iabor and fuel. The density of 
service grows with the density of population, and more than balances the rise 
in the value of real estate and the increased wages of skilled labor. The 
greater the number of lamps in a given area, and the more continuous the 
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service, the greater the economy of production. The ‘‘loading,”’ as it is called, 
is one of the most important factors in the cost of light. When the engines 
and dynamos are doing full work, they are said to be carrying a ‘‘full load’; 
when they are doing little work, the load is said to be “‘light.’"" The time of 
heaviest load during each 24 hours is called the ‘‘peak.’”’ Now if a plant has a 
day load as well as a night load, it can obtain much better results than a plant 
having only a night load, often 2 or 3 times as much light from a pound of 
coal.* This is the case in the big cities, where many stores, hotels, and fac- 
tories burn lights all day in the basement and on the business floors, and not 
a few run lights throughout the night. Little country plants, and all plants 
that light only the streets, are at a very great disadvantage in respect to load- 
ing. Fuel, labor, and time are lost in the idle hours, and on the “slopes’’ up 
to and away from the ‘“‘peak.”’ 

When we come to tabulate the facts respecting cost of production, we shall 
find that the increased density of business in time and space in our large 
cities a good deal more than offsets the entire cost of real estate, and all other 
elements of disadvantage, amounting often to a saving of $10 or $15 per are 
per year as compared with a plant in a place of moderate size like the bases 
above named. Taking this matter into account, and comparing the total 
Amount of business done by the metropolitan compenies, and the companies 
in Auburn, Gloversville, etc., we have the results set forth in Table V. As 
the average of the Auburn and Gloversville equivalents in Table IV. was the 
same as the average of all the bases, we may confine our attention to them, 
and their average in Table V. is the new average for all the bases of Table 
av. the average that would be found by applying the consideration of 
density to all the comparisons formerly made. 


TABLE V. 


Fair Prices per Are per Year — All-Night Service. 








Brooklyn, New York Albany, 
1,200 ec. p- 2,000 c. p. 2,000 c. p. 
Onthe Auburn base .. . « $70 $80 $82 
On the Gloversville base .. 60 69 71 
Fair prices on the average of all : 
the New York bases ... 65 75 77 
Actual prices paid. ... 18214 12714 1821, 





So, in comparison after comparison, we find that cities 
enjoying the luxury of a big city government, fully embossed 
and ornamented with one or more rings, have to pay more 
than twice the fair price for lighting their streets, while 
some of the smaller places, whose governments have not yet 
been elevated so far above the people and their interests, 
succeed in getting their light at reasonable rates. Let us 
turn to Massachusetts. 








* See the tabulated facts, Buckley’s “Electric Lighting Plants,”’ p. 216 et 
seq. Density of business in time and space not only saves fuel, but labor, 
repairs, and investment. The investment per lamp in use is not infrequently 
brought below the investment per lamp capacity of the dynamos — the same 
machinery running one set of lamps in the day time and another set at night. 
The increase in size and density of the business are the most important ele- 
ments in reducing the cost of production. 
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TABLE VI. 


Standard Arcs, Massachusetts, 1890, Commissioners’ Report — Yearly price per Arc. 


Boston . . . $237% Charlestown .. . $237% 
Brookline . . 182% Lowell. ..... 182% 
Cambridge. . 180 Fall River . . - 180 


SALEM, $164 


Worcester. . 200 Springfield... . 218 


Beverly, $1824 


Several groups of interesting contrasts are suggested by this table. Let us 
dwell a moment on one or two of them. Cambridge and Boston lie side by 
side. Coal costs a little less in Boston than in Cambridge; labor, practically 
the same in the two cities. The Bosten Electric Light Company lighted 935 
standard street ares in 1890, and the Cambridge Company 105; the total busi- 
ness, street and commercial, done by the Boston Company was eightfold that 
of the Cambridge Co.; and the distribution also appears to be decidedly favor- 
able to Boston production, as the street miles in that city were 408 against 80 
in Cambridge; 2% street arcs to a Boston mile, and 1% to a Cambridge mile, 
or, taking the total business, 6 arc equivalents* in a Boston mile against 4 in 
the Cambridge mile. The difference is really greater than this, for other 
companies possessed part of the territory covered by the 408 Boston miles, 
while the Cambridge Company was alone. The investment per unit of busi- 
ness was % more in the case of the Cambridge Company than in the Boston 
plant. Still another advantage was possessed by the Boston Company in the 
“loading’’; the large number of lamps used al! day in the Boston stores gave 
the Boston Company a good day load as well as night load, and made the light 
and revenue, per pound of coal and unit of labor, much greater than was 
possible in the Cambridge plant, with the same efficiency of management. 
Yet, in spite of all these advantages, in cost of fuel, distribution, size of plant, 
and loading, which should have made light considerably cheaper in Boston 
than in Cambridge, the Boston Company received $57 more per standard are 
than was paid to the Cambridge Company for the same service, according to 
the commissioners’ reports. 

The contrast with Brookline is quite as marked. The advantages of load- 
ing, cost of fuel, etc., are with the Boston Company as before, and its total 
business was tenfold that of the Brookline Company. Boston should have had 
her street arcs for less than Brookline, but even on the Brookline basis Boston 
paid over $50,000 too much for her street lights. 








* According to the Massachusetts Commissioners’ Report of 1890, the 
foston Company had 935 street arcs, and 1,210 commercial arcs, all 2,000 
candle-power, or 2,145 total=about 1,020 kilowatts. It had also 3,070 incan- 
descents,=about 200 kilowatts, or 1,220 kilowatts total. The Cambridge Com- 
pany had 137 ares of 2,000 candle-power, 1,400 incandescents of 16 candle- 
power, equal altogether to 155 kilowatts. Boston's 1,220 kilowatts were 
equivalent to 2,540 ares of 2,000 candle-power, and Cambridge's 155 kilowatts 


were equivalent to 325 arcs. 
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The contrast with Salem is more glaring still, for Salem works at a greater 
disadvantage than Cambridge or Brookline except in respect to the invest- 
ment. Real estate per unit of business is reported $385 more in the Boston 
plant than in Salem (the total investment shows a larger difference, but the 
rest i: Boston water, as I shall show hereafter). This $35 should make a 
difference of not more than $2 in the fixed charges per standard are unit. The 
wages of superintendence are higher in Boston, but even this item is less per 
lamp in Boston than in Salem, because the Boston business is so much larger. 
The Boston Company would have to pay eight times the superintendent's 
salary paid by Salem in order to make the cost of superintendence as much per 
lamp as in Salem. In the loading and the cost of fuel Salem labored at a great 
disadvantage, and the price per are should have been much less in Boston than 
in Salem, instead of $73 more. The profits of the companies are not reported 
for the year we are considering; but 3 years later, with still lower prices for 
ligh*, the Salem company reports 35 per cent of its receipts as profit, and the 
Cambridge company 38 per cent, so the Boston excess was not needful for 
reasonable profit 

The price in Springfield should have been somewhat lower than in Brook- 
line or Cambridge, Worcester a little higher, ete. Instead of following further 
the contrasts included in Table VI., let us glance at the contrasts between it 
and the preceding tables. The difference in the cost of power-house coal 
between Auburn and Boston is $1, which means $5 a year more in the Boston 
operating expenses per lamp.* The higher cost of realty would add about $3 
more to the cost of production per lamp. Wages were higher in Boston abso- 
lutely, but the labor cost per lamp was less. The Boston company had ten- 
fold to fifteenfold the business of the Auburn and Gloversville companies, with 
double the density in time and treble the density in space — advantages 
which according to Buckley's data and those tabulated by this committee later 
in its report, should not only overcome the difference of wages but lower the 
cost in fuel, repairs, and fixed charges, $8 or $9 a lamp. On the whole it 
appears reasonable to estimate the Boston equivalent on the Auburn base at 
about $86, on the Gloversville base at $76, and on the average of all the New 
York bases, about $81, indicating a difference of $6 between New York City 
and Boston, which a direct comparison of the two substantially confirms — 
coal being 60 cents more in Boston and the density of business somewhat less. 


It appears, then, on a study of the census and the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners’ Reports, that, allowing for all 
differences in the conditions of production, Boston has been 
paying a great deal too much for electric light in comparison 
with other cities in Massachusetts, and that Boston and all 
the rest of the Bay State have been paying a tremendous 
advance on the prices proved to be fairly profitable in the 
state of New York—the excess in some cases amounting to 
$150 a lamp, or % of the total charge. So far as this com- 
mittee is aware, in respect to her light at least, Boston was 
the worst treated city east of the Rocky Mountains, except 


* With plants like those of the Boston Electric Light Company developing 
10 pounds of steam to a pound of coal, $1 per ton of coal means a difference of 
20 cents per hour in the cost of 100 pounds of steam (Buckley's engineering 
tables, p. 13). In a plant where the development was only 8 pounds of steam 
to one of coal the difference would be 22 cents an hour. In a plant of good 
size and quality 100 horse of steam will supply the power for 150 full arcs; 20 
cents an hour would therefore add 1% mills per lamp hour, or $5 a year for 
all-night service (3,950 hours). Electric plants are usually built with nearly 
1 horse power of capacity per full are, but the capacity does not have to be 
more than 24 used in such cases. The statistics of electric construction show 
that 1 horse power for 1% ares is sufficient (see Buckley, pp. 87, 257). The 
plants of Lowell and Worcester are examples of such construction. The 
actual mechanical equivalent of 1 horse power in the current at its destination 
is about 2 full ares, or 900 to 1,000 watts, but there is some loss between the 
boiler and the lamp in running the engine, overcoming the resistance of the 
circuit, leakage, ete., so that a horse-power of steam in the boiler does not 
produce 2 full are equivalents of energy in the wire, but only 1% equivalents 
{in a good plant with 100 horse or more in use), rising toward 2 are equivalents 
with the increasing size and perfection of the station. 
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perhaps Rutland, Vt., which is said (by the Aegis, March 3, 
1893, p. 169) to have paid $280 an arc a few years ago, while 
Boston was paying $237 and Auburn $87. Worcester and 
Springfield were only a little better off than Boston. Indeed 
the dear old keen-witted Yankee state appears to have lost 
its senses in the census year. We shall see pretty soon that 
it has begun to recuperate in spots; but first let us take a 
wider view of affairs in 1890. 


TABLE VIL. 
Prices paid to Private Companies per Standard Are per Year. 


San Francisco, $449 
New York, $84 to $182 Washington .. . $219 


ST. LOUIS, $75 


Philadelphia . . 177 Brooklyn . - 182 


Boston, $23 

Cambridge. . . 18 Brookline ... . 182 
Springfield, $218 

Lowell - « 182 Fall River ... . 180 
Worcester, $200 


These rates are taken from the eleventh census and the Massachusetts 
Commissioners’ Report of January, 1890. Except in Brooklyn the lamp was 
an are of 2,000 candle-power burning all night and every night, or 3,950 to 
4,000 hours per year. Brooklyn had all-night arcs of 1,200 candle-power. New 
York had 28 lamps at $84 a year, 18 at $88, 173 at $92, 169 at $105, 839 at $127, 
96 at $164, and 19 at $182 — all standard ares. 

Here we have St. Louis getting a standard arc for $75 a 
year, while Philadelphia was paying $177, Brooklyn at the 
rate of $212 ($182 for a sub-arc), Boston $237, and San 
Francisco $440—the same service in every case, but what a 
contrast in the price! Upon what meat doth this Saint 
Louis feed that he is able to conquer the corporations in 
such superior style? Or is there some terrible blight on the 
productivity of Brooklyn and Boston that makes it three 
times as difficult to harness an engine to a dynamo in Massa- 
chusetts or New York as in Missouri? 

The committee has carefully examined the facts and 
cannot discover any such blight. When manufactures come 
to competitive markets Massachusetts asks no odds of 
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Missouri or any of her sister states. The committee has not 
been able to find any reason whatever for the enormous 
prices in Brooklyn and Boston except that the people who 
paid the taxes there didn’t have much influence in determin- 
ing what should be paid for the street lights—not so much 
influence, quite, as the men who were making the light and 
expected to pocket the pay for it. 

“But,” some one may say, “the company in St. Louis must 
surely be losing money.” No. Mr. Buckley in his work on 
“Electric Lighting Plants,” pp. 244-45, has tabulated the 
expenses, fixed charges, and earnings of the St. Louis com- 
pany, and shows that its earnings were, from the start, con- 
siderably in excess of the combined amount of operating 
expenses and fixed charges (which latter were unusually 
heavy, as the company built with a large margin for future 
business), and the second year it paid ten per cent dividend 
on a million and a half. 

“But,” says some one again, “a company may light the 
streets below cost and make it up on commercial lamps.” 
True, it is possible for a company to do this, though probably 
rare; but it certainly was not the case in St. Louis, for the 
company was started expressly to light the streets on a $75 
contract, and for a considerable time the street lighting 
constituted nearly the whole of its business. There was 
good management, and electricity at a reasonable margin 
above cost, without water. 

“But Boston has to pay more for coal than St. Louis, and 
there is a difference otherwise in the conditions of produc- 
tion.” Yes, but the total difference is only about $5 to $6 
a year on a lamp for operating expenses, fixed charges, and 
all, and that will not justify a difference of $162 a lamp in 
the charge. In the small print that follows will be found an 
examination of the conditions of production in Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, ete., as compared with St. Louis, together 
with an effort to determine the eastern equivalents of the St. 
Louis rate, after which Table VIL. is rewritten with the rates 
as they would be if governed by the St. Louis base; and 
finally the actual situation at the present time is set forth in 
Table IX. 

We will first compare Philadelphia with St. Louls — Philadelphia with a 
million people, St. Louis with half a million, and each with about 1,000 miles 
of street, and nearly the same number of arcs. Bulletin 100 gives St. Louis 
8,231 seventy-five-dollar standard arcs at the beginning of 1890, but this is an 
er.or —or a prediction of the future, perhaps — for St. Louis had only 2,000 
ares in operation under her contract in May, 1890 (see Buckley, p. 240). Phila- 
delphia has now about 5,000 ares and St. Louis nearly the same. The business 
of commercial lighting is a little denser in Philadelphia, and real estate is 


quoted a little higher. Electrical employees receive substantially identical 
wages. Superintendents’ salaries may differ a little — the St. Louls company 
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refused to inform this committee on that point — but as it would take a differ- 
ence of $15,000 a year to make a difference of $1 in the cost of production per 
full are unit of business, and as the difference, if any, is much less than 
$15,000, it may be disregarded without seriously affecting the result. Coal 
costs the St. Louis company $2.12% a ton delivered, and the Philadelphia 
power-houses pay $2.75 at the works for a hard coal which is said to be of 
better quality than the muddy bituminous article used in St. Louis. The 
difference in the cost of coal represents $3 difference in the yearly cost per 
standard are as we have seen. It is probable that the density of business in 
Philadelphia more than balances this. In comparing two large cities, the 
difference due to density of business is not so marked as in a comparison of 
a large city with a small one, for the reason that in all the large cities the 
business is sufficient to allow good loading, and the adoption of very favorable 
units in engines, boilers, and machinery. There is no such contrast as 
between the continuous load and big units of a great city plant, and the 
broken load and little units of a small plant. There is always, however, a 
decided advantage with the larger output and the denser business, especially 
the latter, when both the plants are of good size. On the whole it is reason- 
able to suppose that light can be produced as cheaply in Philadelphia as in 
St. Louis. Even leaving the density item out of account, the Philadelphia 
price would be only $3 more than the St. Louis price, or $78 per arc, instead 
of $177 in 1890 and $160 now. 


Philadelphia paid and is paying twice as much as St. Louis 
for the same service, under substantially equivalent condi- 
tions; which is precisely as just as if the people of Phila- 
delphia had to pay two cents each for postal cards that St. 
Louis could buy for a cent, or four cents for a two-cent 
stamp which is sold at par in St. Louis. 


In Brooklyn the conditions of producing light are substantially identical 
with those of Philadelphia (though the citizens of the Quaker Belt sometimes 
have difficulty in believing this when they study the results); $75 per standard 
are, or $64 per sub-arc, would be the fair Brooklyn correlative to the St. Louis 
rate 

In New York also the difference is trifling except in respect to the conse- 
quences of increased density of population. New York claimed 1,515,000 
people and 575 miles of street against St. Louis’ 451,770 people and 1,000 miles 
of street; indicating a density in New York 6 times that of St. Louis and 3 
times that of Philadelphia. With equally efficient management this difference 
in density will certainly balance the $7 per lamp due to the extra cost of fuel 
and real estate in New York as compared with St. Louis. The New York 
equivalent cannot be more than $84, and there is every reason to suppose it 
is not more than $75.* The figures relating to New York at the foot of Table 
VII. were given me by Mr. McCormick, superintendent of lamps in New York. 
A reference to them discloses the fact that New York did secure some lamps 
at pretty fair rates, but the big company that furnished most of the lights 
charged in proportion to its size and importance. 


Coming to Boston, we have already seen that the cost is probably about $6 
more per lamp than in New York or Brooklyn. Comparing Boston directly 
with Philadelphia and St. Louis, we find at the Hub, 1,850 arcs, 448,477 people 
and 408 miles of street. For the same bulk of business the density is about 
the same as in Philadelphia, and twice what it is in St. Louis, but the bulk of 
the Boston company’s business is not more than 7-10 that of the St. Louis 
company. The advantage is $2 or $3 an arc with the Boston company, as 
compared with St. Louis, but the cost of fuel more than overcomes it. A coal 
equivalent in steaming power to that which costs $2.75 a ton in Philadelphia 
can be had for $3.60 a ton in Boston. A good grade of Cumberland can be 





* It will be noticed that the equivalents just found for New York and 
Brooklyn on the St. Louis base agree quite closely with the averages in Table 
Vv. on the New York bases. They are lower than the equivalents found on 
the Auburn base and higher than the Gloversville rates, indicating that the 
Auburn base is higher than the St. Louis base. A comparison of the two 
directly, with due allowance for the differences in coal (— $2.59) and real 
estate (4$2) and density (—$5) per lamp, proves that the St. Louis rate is 
about $6.50 below the Auburn equivalent, which agrees substantially with 
the difference in results of the calculations built upon the two bases. 
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bought on yearly contract for $3.45 a ton delivered, and the city pays $3.10 on 
the boat in the Harbor, but I am informed on high authority — much higher 
than that of the engineer quoted in a preceding article — that the average cost 
of the coal used by the power stations in Boston is $3.60 a ton delivered at the 
works. The fuel item is therefore $4.50 more per lamp in Boston than in 
Philadelphia, and $7 more than in St. Louis; giving on the whole about $79.50 
to $81 as the Boston equivalent of the St. Louis rate. Wherefore 


Boston was paying nearly three times as much for electric 
lights as she would have paid with a contract as fair to her 
under her conditions of production as the St. Louis contract 
was under St. Louis conditions. 


San Francisco labored under such disadvantages in respect to the cost of 
fuel, labor, materials, and the rate of interest, that, as nearly as the com- 
mittee can ascertain, about $25 must be added to the St. Louis base, making 
the equivalent about $100, which, large as it is, is yet in striking contrast with 
the actual charges of $440 per lamp. Data given me last week by R. H. 
Walker, chief of the Electrical Bureau of Philadelphia, who has just returned 
from San Francisco, show that the present difference in the cost of production 
between St. Louis and San Francisco is only about $15 per standard arc. 


Correcting the rcst of the rates in Table VII. we have the following result 
TABLE VIII. 


Standard Are Rates Corrected to the St. Louis Base. 
San Francisco, $100 
New York . . 875 Washington. . $85 
St. Louis, $75 
Philadelphia 75 Brooklyn .... 64 
Boston, $8044 
Cambridge ... 8& jrookline .... 9% 
Springfield, $87 
Lowell. ..- +. @W Fall River . ss @& 


Worcester, $92 


The committee does not pretend that its estimates of equivalence are pre- 
cise to a cent or even a dollar. The differences due to variations of density, 
ete., cannot be determined with such a degree of definiteness except by induc- 
ing the electric companies in the various cities to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about all the details of their business, reveal- 
ing every item of expense throughout the year. This the committee has found 
itself unable to do. It would suggest to your honorable bodies the advisability 
of conferring upon it the requisite power te secure such disclosure in the 
future; it might enable us to determine even the effects that are due to differ- 
ences in the density of business at the city hall. Even without such aid, 
however, sufficient data are obtainable to make the estimates quite reliable, 
and the committee believes they are within a few dollars of the truth, and it 
is willing to prove its confidence in them by taking a contract for lighting any 
of the cities named at the specified rate. It seems proper to state that the 
committee was at one time in its history a civil engineer, and does not feel 
like an alien in the land of figures, but regards them as familiar friends in 
whom it reposes much confidence. It may also be stated that during the whole 
if the present investigation, the committee has had the benefit of frequent 
consultation with a thoroughly competent specialist, an experienced electrician 
who is the acting superintendent of an electric light station. 


It is interesting to note that with the prices of Table VITI. 
(which under good management would have given ten per 
cent dividends on the needed investment) the taxpayers of 
Philadelphia would have saved $100,000 in the census year, 
Boston $125,000, Brooklyn $177,000, etc., and that the sum 
total saved to the people in all the cities named would have 
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been more than half a million dollars. Now let us look at 
these cities in 1894. 


TABLE IX. 
Yearly Price per Arc for All-Night Service, 1894. Arcs reported 2,000 c. p. unless 
otherwise marked, 


San Francisco, $148. 
New York . $146 to $182 Washington . . $182 
ST. LOUIS, $75. 
Philadelphia . - 160 Brooklyn, 1,200 c. p. 182 
Boston, $139 
Cambridge, 1,200 c. p. 115 Brookline : 146 


SPRINGFIELD, 1,200 c. p. 875. 


Lowell cee Fall River . 160 


Worcester, $127. 


Philadelphia pays 39 cents a night where the electric company uses the 
city conduits for its wires, but it pays 45 to 55 cents a night to companies not 
using the city lines; the Suburban and Germantown companies each receive 
55 cents a night, or $200 a year, for an arc — quite a contrast with the St. 
Louis rate. Philadelphia has now 5,300 arcs to pay for, for which she has set 
aside $850,000 this year. Boston has about 1,850 arcs — 1,590 from the Boston 
Electric Light Company which receives $137 per arc, and the rest from the 
Charlestown and Brookline companies which receive $146 per arc. Cambridge 
has now 461 ares of 1,200 candle-power in place of the 105 standard arcs 
reported in 1890. She pays $115, which is equivalent to $134 per full are, or 
about the Boston rate. The mayor told a person who interviewed him on 
behalf of this committee that $75 or $80 would in his judgment be about the 
fair thing for the 1,200 candle-power lamps, which leads this committee to 
think the mayor's judgment very good. The details for New York were kindly 
furnished by Mr. McCormick, superintendent of lamps, who writes: ‘New 
York, April 19, 1895. — The number of are electric lamps in 1894 was 1,599 at 
40 cents a night or $146 per year; 891 at 45 cents or $1644 per year; and 135 
at 50 cents a night or $182% per year — 2,625 lamps lighted all night and 
every night. These lamps are commonly called 2,000 candle-power, but actu- 
ally they are but 1,000 candJe-power.”’ 


Table IX. looks better than Table VII., except in the case 
of New York. Philadelphia has gained $17 a lamp, which 
is practically nothing in comparison with the distance the 
rate ought to drop to find a just level. Boston has gained 
about $100 a lamp, which is certainly a great step toward 
justice, and serves to emphasize, by force of admission, the 
terrific degree of the former injustice. Springfield alone 
has shown anything like an adequate grasp of the situation. 
Her rate of $75 per sub-arc is equal to $88 per standard arc, 
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which is substantially identical with the St. Louis equiva- 
lent for Springfield. 

In spite, however, of the relatively favorable appearance 
of Table LX., these cities as a whole paid more extortion- 
money for light in 1894 than they did in 1890. The over- 
charge per lamp is less, but the number of lamps is so much 
greater that the total excess is larger than before. Boston 
taxpayers were overcharged $100,000 in 1894 as compared 
with the St. Louis equivalent; New York paid $330,000 too 
much; the excess in Philadelphia is $425,000 a year-—more 
than $1,000 a day; and the sum of the overcharges in all the 
cities named is a good deal more than a million dollars— 
over twice the total of excess for the same cities in 1890. 

The examples given in this article by no means exhaust 
the subject of the chaos of prices. Other illustrations occur 
later in the report. The body of facts already adduced is 
sufficient, however, to make it clear that the price of electric 
light is independent of industrial conditions, and bears no 
definite relation to the cost of production, being for the most 
part highest in the largest cities, where the cost of produc- 
tion per lamp is the lowest. The price of electric light is 
governed by a higher law than any known to economics; it 
appears to depend chiefly on political conditions — the 
ratio of intelligent public spirit to the power of monopoly in 
the’control of the city’s affairs. 

It would be a fine thine for all our cities if their govern- 
ments could obtain and manifest as much common sense and 
public spirit as St. Louis and Springfield have shown on this 
question of electric light. Yet we shall see hereafter that 
they could do still better by making their light for them- 
selves, and that even St. Louis herself with a well managed 
municipal plant could save three hundred th . Tm 
almost afraid to tell you how much till the proof has been 
put before you. 


(To be continued.) 





SHALL OUR YOUNG MEN STUDY IN PARIS? 


WRITTEN BY AN AMERICAN GIRL AFTER TWO YEARS OF 


PARISIAN ART STUDY. 


In the minds of our young men students of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, peculiarly susceptible as their temperaments 
are to dreams and fancies, Paris appears as a Mecca towards 
which some bark will sooner or later be soni sure to bear 
them. Arrived in Paris their Mecca is soon converted into the 
no less fascinating Bohemia, that strange country which lies 
here, there, and everywhere. If one should ask you, “ What is 
Paris ?” you would beyond doubt be well agreed that it is a 
beautiful city, full of a pleasure-loving people, who live and die 
like any other, leaving behind them the good or bad fruits of 
their labors, conspicuous among which are the museums, 
churches, and what-not of world-wide fame and of world-wide 
interest. But beyond this you would differ greatly, so that I 
should be forced to conclude that there are as many citiés S 
Paris as there are people who live in it. The same of Bohem 
To one it is a state of brotherly feeling — good! Of unconven- 
tionality good! Of naturalness— shallI say good? Of unre- 
straint — stop a bit. 

Your boy is in Paris; he is at an impressionable age, of an 
impressionable nature; what is he doing there? I will say 
nothing of the wretched ventilation of the studio in which he 
may work; that is a subject of hygiene. I will not dwell upon 
the widespread moral filth of which he must needs be aware; 
that in itself is subject for a voluminous treatise. I will speak 
only of the immediate and subtle influences which envelop him. 

He shows a quality in his work, no doubt, that interests 
some of his fellow-students; they begin to be friendly and offer 
him advice. His work is sincere, they tell him, but it is not free 
enough; it is too self-restrained. Of course he wishes to be 
free. His drawing has no lusciousness. What a pity! it would 
give it such a charm. He must lead a natural life, near to 
nature; and this, in his innocence, he greatly desires to do. 
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How odd that two people can put such different meanings into 
the same words! He must have charity. Oh! certainly. He 
will not be prudish. 

How well I know this stage. With what anxiety I have 
watched more than one young man growing into this state of 
mind. It has been my fortune to w alk hand in hand in a beauti- 
ful friendship with one of these. Shall I ever forget the day 
that the crisis came? The occasion was the students’ ball. My 
friend had heard no end of talk of the coming event ; the studio 
was agog with it. “Oh! you must go,” they told him. “You 
will see such magnificent combinations of color, and for once 
you will step entirely out of the bonds of conventional life.” 
This sounded very attractive. Echoes of other sides of the 
story reached his ears, but then they were the biased opinions of 
people who knew nothing about it; he wished to see with his 
own eyes. He is most unselfish, our comrade, and would have 
had my chum and me enjoy the beauties with him. “There is 
no danger in taking girls with you,” the men had told him, 
“provided you keep always together.” We did not like the 
sound of this assurance, and upon further inquiry decided to re- 
main at home. 

Now it so came about that Wagner’s Walkiire was given at 
the opera that same night. We were soon to leave for the 
country and this would be likely to prove our only opportunity 
of hearing a performance we had long anticipated, so our friend 
said he could go first with us, then dress and go to the ball 
after midnight —it would be just the best time. With many 
misgivings we bade him good-night after the wonderful opera 
had thrilled and inspired us. What would the morning bring? 

It was late when he joined us the following day. We asked 
no questions; how could we? His face told us as plainly as 
words that he had lived years in those few hours. I can feel it 
yet, the reverent touch of his hand on my shoulder, as he said: 
“I would not have had you go for all the world. I know now 
what it leads to. I will have charity, God helping me, but it 
shall be another kind from the charity of yesterday.” How 
could we help being glad that he had gone? Yet it might have 
been so different ! 

Your boy will hear it, he will have it rung in his ears day 
after day, “ No matter what you are, your work is the important 
thing,” —as if you could separate them! I heard one of our 
young American artists say, not long ago, and it will haunt me 
forever: “ That picture is a work of art. You say its motive is 
bad, its tendency bad? Bosh! you must not inquire into a 
man’s motive; a creation is fine or not entirely irrespective of 
its moral influence.” We were at a gathering, and a very tal- 
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ented young fellow who was to spend his first year in Paris was 
with us. I shuddered to think of his hearing such words from 
a man to whom he looked up as his superior. It makes my heart 
ache to tell you that there is a sequel to this anecdote, which if 
it were a less common consequence [ should be more reticent 
about making public. Several months of Parisian life, led unfor- 
tunately in close contact with a man who holds these same views 
to which my young friend had been introduced, have made so great 
a change ina face never indicative of great moral strength, that 
it saddens me beyond measure to meet him. I see him now more 
and more seldom, and understand that he shuns all those whom 
he has known. What will be the result unless he will allow 
himself to come under some other influence I tremble to con- 
jecture. 

And yet we must be brave and face this matter squarely. 
We must investigate the pressure which starts so many of our 
young men on the path that leads them to destruction. Does it 
not stun you, when I tell you that not only do young men see, 
hear, and breathe this moral decay, but that some of the Paris 
doctors themselves are leagued with men and with devils to drag 
them down, and that the all-absorbing question for weak and 
strong alike is how to keep themselves pure in an atmosphere 
reeking with immorality. 

Mothers and fathers, think more than twice before you let 
your boy enter this Bohemian life, without a sure anchorage in 
some high-principled man or woman whom he respects and loves 
and in whom he can confide. Do not allow yourselves to be 
persuaded that he is strong enough to tread this path alone. 
Faith is beautiful, but discretion is none the less praiseworthy. 
You have not the faintest idea of the influences that may be 
brought to bear upon him. I must and do speak guardedly. I 
am not aspy. I am enjoying the privileges of a foreign coun- 
try ; in justice to that country I must see what good I can in 
its institutions, although I do not feel called upon to withhold 
or hide what I know to be corrupt. What has come to me with- 
out any undue investigation I feel bound, for the welfare of my 
countrymen, to divulge. I make no insinuations; I say openly 
that I know the majority of the leading studios for men in 
Paris to be hotbeds of immorality. That this Old World has 
much to battle against in overthrowing the effects of climate, of 
inheritance, and of established custom we must not forget; but 
do we dare imperil our future by too close an intimacy with this 
frightful quality of Parisian life ? 

Young men, do not be in too much haste to leave the compar- 
atively pure atmosphere of our American schools. What more 
do you really need for your growth than a model, a wholesome 
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work-room, industry, and observation? There is no royal road 
to knowledge ; you must make yourselves. What more do you 
want for your growth? One thing which cannot be got at 
home—the wonderful and beautiful historic art and architecture 
of the Old World. But do not be in a hurry for it; it will not 
crumble away before you are fully a man, with a man’s strength 
and a man’s development. Come and study in the galleries and 
churches of Europe when the time is ripe for it, but keep in 
yourselves the purity which I pray it may be America’s province 
to further for the world. What nobler work could a country do 
for art than to help give the lie to the monstrous idea that art 
and licentiousness must walk hand in hand, and that self-indul- 
gence is one of the necessities of life ? 

‘To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





TWO BEASTS. 


BY GRACE SHAW DUFF, 


And an angel took my hand and said, “Come, I have 
unseen things to show you.” 

Then he led me out of the broad way into a narrow path; 
the men and women, my companions, went on, and I was 
alone with the angel; but I was not afraid, for a light shone 
from his eyes that lighted the narrow path. 

And I saw small things gleam with light, and I heard 
small creatures sing in unknown harmonies; and small 
flowers bloomed, and breathed unknown fragrance, and I 
said to the angel, 

“It is easier to walk in the narrow path than in the broad 
way. 

“Yes,” he answered, “with the light.” 

And his eyes shone on; and in the vista of the path were 
the small gleaming things, and I heard the music, and I 
breathed the perfume. 

When we came to the end of the path, I looked out and 
saw a great place, and before the place a man in the dress 
ofaknight. And I said to the guide, 

“What is the place, and who is the man?’ 

And the angel said, “Watch!” And still the light shone 
from his eyes. 

I turned to the place and the man, and then I saw that the 
place was the Within; and the place stretched so far away, 
that my eyes could not reach its confines. The intense light 
that came from its every part did not blind me, because I 
knew it was the same light that shone from the angel’s eyes. 

And I heard sounds that were more than sound, but my 
spirit understood; and yet I turned to the angel and said, 

“What is the man going to do?” 

And the angel said, “Watch!” 

Then I looked into the man’s mind and read his Thoughts, 
and into his heart, and knew his Desire; and I saw that 
the Within held all his Desire, and that it was also the 


beginning and end of all his Thoughts. And the man 
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walked toward the Within, and his armor shone with the 
same sheen that is on the sea in the noontide; and I saw 
his spirit look out from his eyes, with the same light that 
gleamed in the small things and in the eyes of the angel, 
and with the same light that blazed in the Within. And I 
heard his spirit sing, and it was the same song the small 
creatures sang. And the Desire in his heart grew big, as 
the man looked into the Within and saw there all his Desire 
satistied. 

And he came nearer and nearer to the Within, and the 
great light from the Within and the light from the spirit 
that looked out of the man’s eyes made one light, and for a 
moment I could see neither the man nor his Desire. 

Then a strange thing came to pass; for where before the 
Within had been without confine, I saw a high wall stretch 
between the man and it, and there was a Without; and in 
the midst of the wall was a portal, and on the right of the 
portal a beast with open mouth. 

And I said to the angel, “Who is the beast? ” 

And the angel said, “The name of the beast is ‘I cannot.’ ” 

And I said to the angel, “What will the beast do? ” 

And the angel said, “Watch!” And the light still shone 
in the angel’s eyes. 

Then I looked into the man’s heart, and I saw the Desire 
which was before big for birth grown small, and it lay like 
a thing still-born; and where the spirit had looked out of 
the man’s eyes with a light like the angel’s, there was dark- 
ness; and the shining armor of the man, that had shone like 
the sea in the noontide, was dimmed with the sulphurous 
breath of the beast. 

And I saw the mortal sense Fear that was in the man leap 
out to meet the beast; and the beast and the mortal sense 
Fear became one and the same beast. And I saw the man 
totter and fall prone on the sand before the portal of the 
Within. 

And I said to the angel, “Will the man never go in?” 

And the angel said, “Watch!” while the light burned 
brighter in his eyes. 

And the man moved and stood upright, and the wall was 
gone, with the portal and the beast; and there was no more 
Without, but the glory of the Within shone all about the 
place, and the spirit looked again out of the man’s eyes, and 
his armor shone with the same sheen that is on the sea in 
the noontide. 

And I looked into the man’s mind, and saw Great 
Thoughts ready for birth; and the man came nearer and 
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nearer to the Witiin, and the spirit that looked from his 
eves saw that the beginning and the end were the parents 
of the Thoughts. And the light from the Within and the 
light from the spirit that looked from the man’s eyes was 
one light, and for one moment I could see neither the man 
nor his Thoughts. 

And then again appeared the high wall making the With- 
out, and the portal with another beast on the left. 

And I said to the angel, “Who is this beast? ” 

And he answered, “The name of this beast is, ‘J can.’ 

And I said to the angel, “What will this beast do?” 

And the angel said, “Watch.” And I felt the light from 
the angel’s eyes kindle my own soul. 

And I looked into the man’s mind. And the Great 
Thoughts which before had stood firm and pure like white 
lilies, now drooped like winding sheets upon their barren 
stalks; and where the spirit of the man had looked out from 
his eyes with the same glory that shone in the angel’s eyes 
there was now darkness, with the light gone out; and the 
shining armor of the man that had shone with the sheen that 
is on the sea at noontide, grew dim with the sulphurous 
breath of the beast; and I saw the mortal sense Personality 
that was in the man leap out to meet the beast, and the 
mortal sense Personality and the beast became one and the 
same beast. 

And the man came a little nearer to the Within, but he 
tottered and fell prone on the sand before the portal of the 
Within. 

And I asked the angel, “Will the man ever go in?” 

“Yes, when the Without becomes as the Within.” 

And I prayed the angel, “Let me go and tell the man.” 

“No,” said the angel, “he must learn the way from the two 
beasts.” 

And then I saw that the light in the angel’s eyes was Love. 


” 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION,.* 


Mr. Call’s Survey of the Social and Economic Field — Plutocracy the 
Product of Special Privilege — The Fallacy of the Survival of the 
Fittest Theory when Applied to Social Conditions — The Well- 
springs of Colossal Fortunes found in Privileges obtained through 
(1) Inheritance; (2) Monopoly in Land; (3) Monopoly in Money; 
(4) Monopoly in Transportation; (5) Monopoly in Commodities, 
or Corporate Control of Industry — The Plea of Privilege — The 
Fruit of Privilege— The Law of Freedom —A Critical Exami- 
nation of the Main Factors in the Production of Plutocrat and 
Proletariat — The New Republic. 

In “The Coming Revolution” Mr. Call has made a contribution to 
social and economic literature of the new time of positive value. It 
is a work which merits a very wide reading. It might be justly 
characterized a trumpet call to freemen; but it is more than this — 
it is a calm, fair, and masterly survey of social conditions as they 
exist; an investigation of the underlying causes of the widespread 
poverty and misery of to-day, and a bold but reasonable and states- 
manlike presentation of measures, which, if radical, are as conserva- 
tive as any remedies can be, which in the nature of the case are more 
than palliatives or temporary makeshifts. 

The author is a brilliant lawyer; he has been trained to reason 
logically and to view questions on all sides, but his education has 
not blinded him to the fundamental demands of justice. He has a 
charming style, at once lucid and concise; he makes his meaning 
perfectly plain, while using few words — an art few writers possess; 
his style is simple, and he has so thoroughly mastered the subject 
in hand that he finds no difficulty in making his meaning perfectly 
plain. 

So important is this work at the present crisis that it calls for an 
extended review. As may be inferred, the author does not agree 
with the conventional economists who owe their popularity and live- 
lihood to their efficiency as sophists in the unsavory if lucrative role 
of the paid tools or attorneys for plutocracy, and who are ever 
anxious to silence the discontent of the industrial millions, who are 
being pressed slowly but remorselessly toward serfdom, through 
injustice and the essential anarchy of capitalism. He does not 
believe that it is the will of a Divine Providence that a million should 


* “The Coming Revolution,” by Henry L. Call. Pp. 240; price, cloth $1.25, paper 
50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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suffer that ten may revel in millions of dollars which have been 
acquired by the ten, but earned chiefly by the millions. 


In his opening chapter on “The Signs of the Times,” he says: 

There are those who have come to charge the wretchedness and 
warfare now everywhere existing among men to their institutions, 
instead of to any wise or beneficent provision for their future; they 
deny either the necessity or benelit of the hardships the great mass 
of mankind now suffer, and demand that these hardships be at once 
remedied. 

He points out the general discontent which exists and the various 
methods proposed for remedying the wrongs which are becoming too 
grievous te be borne: 


The condition of the toiling masses may truly be described as a 
struggle for existence. Hard and constant toil is necessary for the 
meagre return which clothes body and affords shelter and food, but 
it is not the ceaseless grind of work which is chiefly responsible for 
the discontent which is present among the industrial millions 
throughout the industrial world. Work is not itself unwelcome, but 
it is the anxiety, poverty, and wretchedness which are everywhere 
the lot of labor, that cause men to look with sullen dread and revolt 
upon this struggle. However meagre their subsistence, this is ever 
precarious; theirs is a contest -for very life in which many fail. 
Each recurring crisis shows how thin are the walls of chance which 
ever divide success, in this struggle, from failure. Then it is that the 
merchant and mechanic fail in business, the farmer loses his farm, 
and penniless and burdened with debt they together sink into the 
condition of wage-laborers; meanwhile their ruin has also driven 
labor out of employment, and the ranks of the unemployed, always 
full, swollen from these various sources, become now so crowded that 
all cannot hope to obtain positions; a competition ensues in which 
some must inevitably fail. However remote the tramp and pauper 
of society may seem from their more fortunate fellows, they have 
but failed in the common struggle. 


The “Struggle for Existence” Fallacy. 

But it is urged that the savage struggle for life is seen among the 
lower animals, that the weaker are devoured by the stronger, and the 
fittest survive, therefore this brutal struggle is natural. This argu- 
ment is fatally weak if examined in a candid and impartial spirit, 
even though we leave all question of morality out of the discussion. 
lor the conditions are not the same. The freedom which obtains 
among the lower animals is not present here. The widespread 
misery to-day is due chiefly to artificial and not natural conditions. 
On this point Mr. Call is very strong. He shows: (1) That there is no 
sound reason for the struggle for existence with man because there is 
wealth enough for all, and under just conditions no man, woman, or 
child who chose to work need fear poverty. (2) That, under the 
conditions which exist among the lower animals the colossal fortunes 
of the present would be impossible. These two points are clearly set 
forth, and upon the establishment of them the popular plea of the 
apologists for plutocracy falls. Touching the bounty of nature he 
observes: : 
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The position of man in the world is far from unfavorable. The 
world is large enough for all, but everywhere land is unoccupied — 
withheld from use. It is, too, so bountiful, that if labor is but 
allowed to exert itself for a brief season, the cry is raised of over- 
production, the markets are glutted, mines must be closed, mills must 
be shut down, and labor must be turned out of employment because 
there is no demand for its products. Nor was the labor of man ever 
more effective than now. Machinery has come to his aid, and with 
it he can accomplish so much in every branch of production that 
labor itself is becoming superfluous — a drug on the market; man is 
crowded out of the field of industry because his labor has become 
too efficient. Surely, when the world is large enough for all, when its 
bounty more than suffices for all the wants of man, and when his 
labor is only too efficient in procuring the satisfaction of his wants — 
surely, in face of these facts, the position of man in the world cannot 
be held responsible for his woes; want and wretchedness cannot be 
preached as the necessary and natural lot of man. 

The poor will not believe that their struggle and want are neces- 
sary, so long as they see in contrast with their condition the posses- 
sions and idleness of the rich. This is not only the age of paupers, it 
is also the age of the millionaire; the hovel of the poor is under the 
shadow of the palace of the rich. However stinted and wretched 
may be the lot of the masses, they see here no evidence of want; all 
is, instead, the most lavish luxury and display; everything that 
wealth can procure to satisfy the wants, or pander to the appetite 
and pride of man, or astonish the gaze of the beholder, belongs to 
these favorites of fortune. Yet, notwithstanding all their expendi- 
tures, the fortunes of the rich are ever swelling into vaster and 
vaster proportions; the number of the rich, too, is fast increasing. 
The hoards and the squanderings of these alike show that the world 
is filled with abundance: they also show the wonderful effectiveness 
of labor; for labor, either of the past or present, is, after all, the 
source of all value, and the means by which all wealth is brought 
into being. 


Thus it will be seen that the “survival” argument is fatally weak 
in that it is based on false premises. It necessarily assumes that 
there is not room enough for all, that some must perish in order that 
others may survive, and therefore that man has a natural right to 
prey upon his brother. Not only does this popular plea rest upon 
false premises, but it assumes that man in civilization is accorded at 
least as fair a chance in his struggle with his fellowman as the lower 
animals enjoy, and this assumption is false. 


It is not applicable to present conditions, for the reason that the 
freedom of struggle there [among the lower animals] allowed is here 
denied. The brute has the free use of all his faculties; to one is 
given strength, to another cunning, and each, by the kind provision 
of nature, is adapted to obtain his living in his own way. This is 
indeed the cause of his survival: the first law of nature, the very 
instinct of life, is self-preservation; to preserve his life the brute is 
allowed the use of every faculty given him; where life is at stake 
every means to preserve it is justified. But it is not so with man’s 
institutions. Man cannot, by his strong arm, help himself to the 
plenty he sees around him; to do so would be trespass or crime. 
Cunning is the only faculty in free use, and it is allowed to run riot. 
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Manly strength is chained helpless, while low cunning, deft-fingered, 
passes by and filches from it. 

Nor is labor allowed in its struggle the freedom of opportunity 
given the brute. Each brute has free access to the world; man is 
denied that access by the laws of society, which give the world to 
the few in each generation and say to all others “keep aloof.” These 
few play the “dog in the manger; and although they may each have 
enough to support a thousand such as they, society itself stands 
watch and ward over their possessions, and turns portionless labor 
away unless it can purchase the consent of these owners by the 
wages of servitude. Compared with the lot of labor how free that 
of the brute! Take the most savage and despicable of these, the 
wolf and the hyena: they each range the prairie or forest in equal 
struggle, and do not always feel it necessary to war upon and devour 
each other; then when they have satisfied their maw from the 
carcass Which they with honest toil have slain, they become almost 
sociable, and perhaps abandon it to their fellows. If, now, these 
brutes had reached a high state of civilization, and united into’ a 
society giving to some few of them, under the name of property- 
rights, the whole world now ranged in freedom by all, and com- 
pelling all others to come to them in service or beggary for leave to 
get food and shelter, how like to the institutions of man they would 
have attained. 

No! the doctrine of the struggle for existence — brute doctrine 
though it be —is altogether too merciful to pailiate or justify the 
institutions with which man has cursed himself; it is toc honest a 
doctrine. These institutions will instead be found to have cloaked 
themselves under names sacred and revered by man, such as “lib- 
erty,” “rights of property,” and the like, and not to have paraded 
openly in their true colors under any doctrine however brutal, else 
would mankind have long ago risen in revolt and made short work 
of them. 


It is not in the working of natural law, but in the operation of 
artificial and unjust conditions that we find the mainspring of the 
misery of man throughout the civilized world. 


It is not to any lack of wealth in the world, but, instead, to man’s 
institutions which have made this distribution of it, and have given 
to the few so much, that we must look if we would know why the 
many have so little. 

The author points out the signs of profound discontent everywhere 
manifested. In our country the violent oscillations of the political 
pendulum, no less than the desperate struggles of organized labor, are 
suggestive signs of the times. He shows that a political readjust- 
ment must speedily supervene, else will political as well as industrial 
freedom soon be a thing of the past. 

Industrial slavery cannot long coexist with political freedom. 
Either the spirits of men will be crushed, as under the tyrannies of 
ancient times, and they will become unfit to remain free even in 
name, or they will resent the yoke of oppression, whatever its form, 
and demand with their ballot that they shall be free, not only in 
name, but also in fact. 

The progress of revolutionary ideas is necessarily slow in gaining 
popular acceptance, especially among phlegmatic people. The atten- 
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tion must be gained, the reason successfully appealed to, and the 
people must also be made to see that their interest will be better 
conserved by the change. Old prejudices have to be overcome, and 
the influence of opinion-forming organs, which are always largely 
wedded to conventionalism, have to be neutralized. Frequently the 
most beneficial reforms are retarded by a false and vicious conserva- 
tism which turns alarmist whenever a progressive step is proposed 
for society. Yet the history of the world’s great reformative meas- 
ures shows that when evil conditions have reached such a point that 
a noble discontent is everywhere visible, the light of a better day 
dawns and increases until the darkness which enslaved the brain 
and lent wings to fear disappears. 

In order to intelligently appreciate the subject, it will be necessary 
to notice somewhat at length: (1) The condition of society to-day. 
(2) How that condition has been produced. (8) Whether the pro- 
ducing causes admit of remedy. (4) The nature of the remedy 
required. (5) The application of the remedy. (6) The effect of the 


remedy. (7) How the revolution is to be accomplished. It is to 


these subjects that the author devotes his succeeding pages, which 
are written in an easy, fluent manner, affording interesting reading 
even to those who read little, and so lucid that the dullest intellect 
and those most unused to philosophical reasoning will find no diffi- 
culty in following the author in his comprehensive survey of condi- 
tions, his searching analysis of popular fallacies, his concise por- 
trayal of major producing factors in present evil social conditions, 
and his statesmanlike discussion of fundamental reforms which alone 
can secure equality of opportunity or establish just conditions which 
can reasonably meet the requirements of society to-day. 

Frequently the employer is placed in as trying a condition as the 
employed, both being virtually slaves to a few who have acquired 
great landed interests or other form of wealth. The real masters of 
both employers and employed are the owners of the world’s soil and 
its wealth. 


These owners fix the terms not only for the toilers, but for that of 
their employers also, and rob from both. The dependence of labor 
does hot mean accepting the wages of another; if a man have the 
choice whether to do so or not, he may accept them and still be free. 
It is the denial of this choice to both employer and employed — the 
conditions which give all the footholds and means of life to the few, 
and enable these to say to dispossessed labor, “This world is ours, 
and whether ye toil for day’s wages or otherwise, ye can have no 
right to labor, or place or means upon which to labor, except by our 
leave and upon our terms”—that constitutes the dependence of labor. 
It is this dependence that makes toil so grinding and existence so 
precarious, and that makes labor debt-ridden in spite of all its hard- 
ships. Were it not for the fact that the debtor is allowed his legal 
exemptions, and that our laws no longer tolerate imprisonment for 
debt, at least three-fourths of the race would be even now at the 
absolute mercy of their creditors. 
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The Condition of the Wage-earner To-day. 

While it is true that the theory of the survival of the fittest when 
applied to man is fundamentally false as well as inhuman, it is true 
that owing to unjust conditions, which flow from special privileges, 
a few are enjoying the fruits of the industry of the millions with the 
appalling result that the masses to-day are forced into a fierce and 
pitiless struggle for existence which is at once essentially debasing 
to the moral nature, enervating to the intellectual faculties, and 
destructive to free government and enduring progress. 

Whether we take the wage-worker, the farmer, the mechanic, or 
business man, the position of each,and his existence even, are secured 
only by a fierce and competitive struggle. Not only is that struggle 
intense, but it is also precarious, as seen in the condition of the wage- 
laborer when he loses employment, of the farmer when, unable to 
hold his farm, he loses it under mortgage, or of the mechanic and 
merchant who fail in business and are ruined. 

Very impressive is the extended notice of the dependent condition 
of the wealth-producers of the world and the bitter struggle, the 
forlorn battle, which they are waging for the right to earn a little 
more than a bare livelihood. The toiler looks out upon a bountiful 
world, but 
knows full well that of all this wealth he has no right to so much 
as a crust of bread to keep from starving, except he earn it by his 
labor. Nor even to labor has he any right, except by the consent of 
the owners of this wealth; for upon the soil or its fruits all labor 
must be exerted; he must have the use of these, and of machinery 
and tools, and must enter the employ of these owners, who are thus 
his masters. 

Inventions which should have Blessed Humanity are made a Curse to the 
Millions. 

The growth of labor-saving machinery, which should have proved 
an unalloyed blessing to the race by reducing the time required for 
manual labor and giving to the children of men ample time for culti- 
vation of brain and soul and for wholesome recreation, has proved a 
curse rather than a blessing to the toiling millions, putting them ever 
and ever more completely in the power of the few who are in reality 
the masters of the millions. 

The servant machinery makes the servant man superfluous. That 
such is the effect of machinery is self-evident, from its labor-saving, 
labor-dispensing power. That labor shares no part of the gain is 
certain: and why should it? itself a mere commodity, it has no part 
in the material, the machine, or the product; it sells its services when 
it can, and receives its pay, and that is the end so far as it is con- 
cerned. That labor, however, loses its employment is no less certain; 
for if capital have a new servant that cheaply can do so much, what 
folly it would be to employ the old! let capital now give employment 
to ail the labor that offers itself, and the world’s markets are at once 
glutted. Hence labor is tramping the country vainly for work, and 
daily losing employment, because no longer required. 

The condition of the farmer boy is scarcely less pitiable; and 
another startling fact which is well worthy of notice, is that with 
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each recurring panic or financial crisis, those engaged in other lines 
of industry and in business are being carried with irresistible force 
toward the condition of the mechanic and the farmer. 

We are, it is said, a nation of debtors; and preéminently is this 
true of the business men of the country. Scarce one in a hundred 
but is doing business on credit, purchasing on credit, selling on credit. 
It is impossible for any of them at any time to say what they are 
worth. When collections are good and they are able to pay their 
bills, they seem to succeed; but in adverse times, when their debtors 
cannot pay, they are brought face to face with the fact that ruin ever 
impends. Many of them fail with almost each recurring crisis, only 
to again attempt rising to their feet; others, by the most desperate 
exertions, are barely able to maintain their credit; few, indeed, rise 
into the ranks of wealth and independence. For one that really suc- 
ceeds, there are, in all the walks of toil and honest industry, 
hundreds who fail. 

The Privileged Classes. 

In a chapter dealing with the privileged classes Mr. Call turns the - 
searchlight upon the dark places of our political and economic 
system, and reveals root causes of want in a clear, incisive manner, 
which will prove anything but pleasing to the barnacles of society. 
If there is anything which an arrogant plutocracy fears, it is a com- 
plete unmasking of the real causes which are forcing millions to lives 
of hopeless drudgery in a land of marvellous wealth, when under just 
conditions every man and woman who chose to work might soon 
become the owner of a home, and gain a position where age would 
not have terrors from possible want, and where the children who 
came into the home would be properly educated, and would also be 
able to enter active life with a more pleasing prospect before them 
than hopeless servitude and perhaps a homeless old age. When the 
truth that the misery which tens of thousands of industrious people 
suffer and the ever-present dread which haunts millions of lives are 
due to monstrous crimes which are entrenched behind partial and 
cruel paternalistic laws,and the refusal on the part of society to accept 
the great basic truth that the earth belongs to the people, and not to a 
few people; when the slow-thinking masses who for so many weary 
ages have allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by the tools of the 
privileged classes, awaken to the truth that by uniting at the ballot 
they can change the current of affairs, and in so changing may bring 
about, not nihilism or ruin, but a bloodless and glorious revolution 
which shall help humanity upward as well as onward, and radiate 
the sunshine of happiness over a heart-heavy world — then will dawn 
the hour of Humanity’s most splendid triumph; the hour which shall 
entitle man to be called a rational being. 

To-day, while the toilers of the world are engaged in a desperate 
struggle for “a precarious subsistence, they see around them the 
lavish wealth and idle splendor of the rich’; a spectacle which alone, 
if they would but stop and think, would effectively set at naught all 
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the fine-spun fallacies and explanations of the minions of plutocracy. 
They would also perceive that while “their own desperate exertions 
furnish them only a scanty living,” the favored classes are “vying 
with each other in a mad race to spend their hoards for vulgar dis- 
play and for every luxury and indulgence known to man,” while, 
furthermore, their fortunes, despite their reckless waste of unearned 
wealth, “are growing from year to year. No comparison can be made 
between the condition of the poor and that of the millionaire; imagi- 
nation can scarce bridge over the distance between themu. Yet in 
this new world the millionaire is of recent origin.” 

When it is considered that less than thirty thousand men already 
own half the entire wealth of this country of some sixty million 
inhabitants, and that the number and wealth of the enormously 
rich is fast increasing, the poverty of the masses may be accounted 
for. The poor and the rich live in the same world; and, however 
enormous may be the possessions of the one, or meagre the scant 
earnings of the other, these are alike drawn from the same fund; 
labor exerted upon the soil or upon the products of the soil is the 
source of all wealth. If, then, the few have such disproportionate 
share, there must be little left for the many. Just in proportion as 
the rich grow relatively richer must the poor grow relatively poorer. 
When we see the millionaire heaping up his hundreds of millions in 
the course of a single lifetime, we may and must expect to see labor 
getting less than its share, and poverty increasing; and this is borne 
out by the actual facts: in large centres where millionaires most 
abound, the squalor and poverty of the poor is most general and most 
extreme. This is, indeed, but the law of simple arithmetic: one-half 
the nation’s wealth or labor’s gains, being given to thirty thousand 
men, there remains but one-half to divide among the sixty million 
others. It is also the law of organic life: if the vitality be absorbed 
to plethora by one part of the body, all other parts must be enfeebled 
thereby. 

It is not, then, because the world is too small or too nigzard, it is 
not because nature refuses to yield to man’s labor enough wealth for 
all his needs, that the many poor are living in misery and dying of 
want. 

Mr. Call clearly establishes the important fact that ‘“‘The oppressed 
condition of labor is not due to any pressure of population upon 
subsistence; the world is large enough, but is appropriated and with- 
held from use.”” Yet even under such manifestly unjust conditions, 
when so little of the appropriated earth is actively employed, wealth 
is created in abundance, but the distribution of this wealth makes the 
millionaire and the proletariat. He next emphasizes the fact that 
“The rich are exempt from any struggle for existence like that of the 
poor man,” and that it is by exemption from that struggle and 
through enjoyment of privileges that the colossal fortunes are 
acquired. 

Plutocracy the Product of Privilege. 

He observes that a great number of the great fortunes descend to 
their owners by inheritance. 

These inherited fortunes grow without effort or exertion of the 
owners, by interest, by rent, and by profits upon capital. The many 
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who are disinherited must have the use of this wealth, and they have 
no recourse but to go to these owners for that privilege; their neces- 
sity compels them to pay the price asked, whether this be interest 
for the use of money, rent for the use of lands, or selling their labor 
at such prices as to yield capital the great profits of industry. Can 
it be wondered at, then, that the owners of the world’s wealth, to 
whom it is parcelled out by laws of inheritance, continue to grow 
richer, standing as they do at the very threshold of life and dictating 
to the world of labor the terms upon which it shall live? Thus it is 
that these inherited fortunes grow from age to age, and will con- 
tinue to do so, until, by the inexorable logic of the present system, 
the world becomes altogether, as it even now almost is, the world of 
the rich. Inheritance is thus a privilege, in that those who take under 
it do so without engaging in any struggle for existence, or even for 
their hoards, which are vastly in,excess of the amount required for 
their subsistence. It is, furthermore, a privilege, in that the fortunes 
so acquired grow of their own accord, without struggle or exertion 
on the part of the owners, by the mastery which the monopoly of the 
world gives. 

Many more of these fortunes are acquired by the monopoly of 
land. The poor who invest in the mere equities of land during 
seasons of speculation, or who endeavor to own their homes under 
mortgage, may conclude, when they lose these -by foreclosure, that 
land ownership is not desirable; and the conclusion of both may he 
true when they are compelled to pay interest at present rates upon 
the mortgages. Yet the fact remains that the real landlord class 
not they who hold a mere equity, but they who own the land itse‘f 
or the mortgage upon incumbered land — although they perform no 
labor or service upon it, nevertheless grow rich; to them, whether 
in rent or in interest, comes the wealth acquired by the monopoly 
of land. 

Whether the land thus monopolized be withheld from use for mere 
purposes of speculation, or rent be charged for its use, in either case 
the owner of the soil need perform no service upon it; he can sit by 
in idleness while his hoards grow; the land increases in valne with 
the growth of the community, and rents or interest are paid because 
of its necessity to the community. Seasons of speculation which lure 
the laboring classes into purchasing lands, succeeded by periods of 
crises Which compel them to relinquish it; but add to the gains of the 
real landlord class, who emerge out of each crisis richer than before. 
There is no loss as a whole; the losses of the land-poor but mean the 
gains of the land-rich; a mere transfer of wealth has taken place. 

The landlord is erempted from labor, by the privilege which the oiwner- 
ship of land gives him to appropriate and turn into his coffers the labor 
of others. 


The monopoly of land carries with it monopoly in mines. Thus the 
Rockefellers and Flaglers have been able to acquire millionsof wealth 
from obtaining a monopoly in one of Nature’s great treasures which 
should have been enjoyed as the land by the whole people, or subject 
to rental value. 

A third source from which the privileged class reap millions is 
found in monopoly in money. Thus in the republic to-day we have 
a spectacle which might well excite the amazement of a true repub- 
lican who believes in a democracy in fact rather than a plutocracy 
labelled democracy, Here we find that 
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The government issues the money and charges the bank from one- 
fourth to one-half of one per cent interest for its use; the bank, in 
turn, charges the public rates varying from six to twelve per cent, 
and even upwards; practically, the whole interest charged is thus 
its profits for the mere distribution of the money. The bank also 
receives individual deposits, paying no interest thereon; these it 
lends at the same rates as before, the whole charge again constitut- 
ing its profits. As almost the entire money circulation of the country 
passes through the banks, it is not strange that with such exorbitant 
protits their fortunes should be both large and numerous. 

The fortune of the banker is not, any more than those acquired 
through inheritance or the monopoly of land, accumulated by a 
struggle like that of the toiling poor. Money is a public necessity, 
and every laborer and all industry must have its use; trade or 
exchange, which means so much to industrial society, is impossible 
without money. The banks which are intrusted with its distribution 
take advantage of this necessity. 

A fourth source of colossal fortunes is found in Monopoly in 
Transportation, 

That large fortunes are acquired by this means every one knows, 
yet so complex are these interests that the exact manner in which 
these fortunes are acquired is not always known; there is a growing 
feeling, however, that it is at the expense of society, and the private 
control of railroads is therefore looked upon with increasjng distrust. 

This plunder first begins in the building of the roads. They are 
regarded as public interests, and large public aids are given by land 
grants and the voting of bonds to encourage and assist in their build- 
ing; yet, notwithstanding this assistance, the roads when built are 
often mortgaged far in excess of their actual cost, the public aids, 
together with the surplus realized from the mortgages above the cost 
of the roads, going to swell the fortunes of the builders. Stock is 
then issued upon the road, much as if a farmer who had mortgaged 
a five-thousand-dollar farm for ten thousand dollars should attempt 
to dispose of his equity. But the public are not acquainted with the 
cost of railroads, and these seem to the ordinary imagination the 
embodiment of wealth; the stock is, therefore, purchased by in- 
vestors all over the country, and the price received for such invest- 
ment adds still further to the fortunes of the manipulators. 

The road is then launched into operation with a debt-burden far in 
excess of what it cost to build. The public are charged exorbitant 
rates for the maintaining of this debt-burden and the paying of divi- 
dends to stockholders; labor is paid the lowest wages for the same 
reason, and is also turned out of employment when business is light, 
it being well known that applicants will be plentiful enough when 
again needed. Yet, notwithstanding these exorbitant charges to the 
public, and this oppression of labor, the debt-burden of the road — 
bond and stock — cannot be supported; dividends fall behind and 
interest on bonds is not paid. Here, however, is another great source 
of profit to the shrewd manipulators, whose power of combination 
has already done so much for them. The stockholders take fright 
and sell their stock at any price, and these buy it in. Or if the stock 
is not worth buying, by reason of the large bonded indebtedness, then 
the road is foreclosed, and these shrewd heads get it for less than it 
is worth, effectually defeating the claims of stockholders and other 
creditors of the road. 

It is by these means — in the building, the operation and the wreck- 
ing of roads — that in the space of a short lifetime the great railroad 
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magnates can heap up their hundreds of millions. The railroad, 
telegraph, and kindred interests, by their nature offer peculiar facili- 
ties for such appropriation; so long as they are committed to private 
control, their very complexity permits manipulation which, in simpler 
affairs, would at once be seen through and resented. Their necessity 
to communities compels these to contribute unduly toward the build- 
ing, and their nature as a monopoly compels the public to pay rates 
fixed by no competition, but alone by the appetite for plunder of their 
manipulators; their extensiveness, too, prevents all competition 
between them as employers of labor, and compels labor to contribute 
more than its share toward this plunder. 

Another fountain-head of gigantic fortunes is found to be monop- 
oly of commodities; millions are reaped through systematic plundering 
of the markets by speculators and trusts. The trust is as yet in 
its infancy, and “though only just beginning to exult in its newly 
learned power, it already controls many of the staples of life.” 

Society must have sugar, salt, and oil, and other like commodities 
at whatever price: and when the trust has secured entire control, it 
cannot, of course, get these elsewhere; to the trust it must come. 
‘There is thus no limit to what the trust may and will charge. These 
giant corporations, already capitalized into almost the billions, cor- 
rupting legislatures and senates, are piling up untold wealth from 
the plunder of ali society, until by their grip around the sources of 
life they must throttle it. 

Sheltered as they are under alleged freedom of competition and 
contract, their position toward industrial society is none other, or 
different, than that of the pirate of the high seas toward the honest 
merchantman he plunders; and the complexity of industrial society 
makc 3 it as dangerous to license their occupation, as it would be to 
licen: » piracy itself. The mere permission to pursue their nefarious 
business unwhipt of justice, is a privilege from honest toil, and to 
prey upon the labor and necessities and lives of society. 

Many of these fortunes have, as we have seen, been acquired with 
the assistance of the corporation. The transportation and banking 
systems are altogether too complex in their nature for individual 
enterprise, and, as society does not think it svfe to manage its own 
concerns, there remains nothing for it to do but to create corporations 
and give these concerns into their keeping. These corporations are 
called quasi-public; public because the business entrusted to them 
affects vitally the whole of society, and private because it is con- 
ducted wholly for private gain. But it is not only these concerns 
that have been entrusted in this manner to private corporate control. 
Does a city or any municipal corporation need street-car or telephone 
facilities, or water, or gas supply, it is not thought fit for itself to 
provide these, as giving it too much and paternal power; but 
straightway a franchise is granted to a corporation, and property 
condemned therefor, and even public aid extended, as we have 
already seen it done in the building of railroads; the business is, 
however, conducted wholly for the gain of the private corporation. 
It is not strange, where these corporations thus control concerns 
necessary and vital to the whole community, and where their fran- 
chise gives absolute monopoly, thus placing the public at their mercy, 
that they should amass enormous wealth. 


Cardinal Sources of the Great Fortunes of To-day. 


It will be seen then that a vast majority of the great fortunes found 
to-day are not due to the patient industry or intellectual capacity of 
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man, but rather spring from “privileges” which are enjoyed or 
acquired through (1) inheritance; (2) monopoly in land; (3) monopoly 
in money; (4) monopoly in transportation; (5) monopoly in com- 
modities, or corporate control of industry. 


There may be large fortunes not so accumulated, and these may, 
in some instances, be acquired honestly im legitimate enterprise and 
competition, or they may, more likely, be the result of privilege and 
vicious legislation. It is not claimed that the privileges here named 
include all evils of law which need correction; others exist and will 
grow up, and it is the glory of government, as of intelligent man, tu 
rid itself of these as they arise. But the privileges here mentioned 
are the most grievous, those most generally recognized, and the ones 
that account for by far the larger part of the enormous fortunes 
which concentrate the world’s possessions in the hands of the few, 
and thereby deprive society of their use and oppress it by their 
power. 


Privilege the Creator of Capital. 


” 


In a chapter on “The Fruits of Privilege,” the legitimate working 
of the injustice due to privilege is forced home in a manner at once 
startling and unanswerable. The farmer, the wage-laborer, and 
those actively engaged in productive work become the victims of the 
few who hold the earth, the tools of production, the medium of 
exchange, and the facilities of transportation. 


Not only do these privileges thus oppress labor in all its forms, but 
in another sense, and as deeply, they affect every member of society 
as a consumer. The wages or profits of all productive labor are 
determined by two conditions: First, the actual money wages or 
returns received; and secondly, the cost of living. The object of the 
whole struggle of the masses is for subsistence—for existence; when 
the farmer receives so many cents per bushel or per pound for his 
products, when the manufacturer so much for his goods, the business 
man so many cents or dollars profits upon his sales, 6r when the 
laborer receives his day’s wage, the paramount consideration with 
each is how much of the necessaries or comforts of life this money 
will procure. Now these privileges, while they reduce the actual 
money reward of productive labor, also, in turn, increase the price 
of all articles of use to consumers; production alone is not able to 
bear their burden. Sometimes the burden is greater upon produc- 
tion, sometimes upon consumption; but the candle of living is burnt 
at both ends. The debt-burden entailed upon production by inherit- 
ance, its increase by land monopoly, and the interest upon it due to 
the banking system, compels production of all kinds to raise the price 
of its products to support these; it must shift some of these burdens 
upon the consumer, else it cannot even struggle under their weight. 
So, too, while exorbitant transportation charges and the plunder of 
markets reduce the price received by the purchaser, they also enhance 
the price charged the*tonsumer. 

In order to fully understand how greatly and vexatiously prices are 
affected by these privileges, we must follow the history of each 
article of consumption and see at how many points and from how 
many directions even the simplest of these is made to contribute -to 
their extortions. Take the coat on the farmer’s or laborer’s back; 
the price of the wool is made higher by the load of debt the grower 
rust incur for the use of wealth in the raising of sheep, the price or 
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rent of land, the interest charged upon his debt, taxation levied to 
build railroads, the exorbitant rates demanded by these for carrying 
the wool to the manufacturer, and the plunder by speculators or 
trusts on its way. The manufacturer, too, must add to the price of 
the cloth in order to support the debt he must incur in its manufac 
ture, together with the interest upon that debt, the rent or price of 
land upon which his factory is situated, exorbitant transportation 
charged for the bringing of the wool to his factory, and the plunder 
of speculators and trusts. This same process of addition must be 
continued by the clothing manufacturer, the jobber, the wholesale 
merchant and the retail dealer, as the cloth or the finished product 
passes in turn into the hands of each on its way to the consumer; 
and the greater the plunder or privilege, the more exorbitant must 
be the prices charged at each step. The final price paid by the con- 
sumer is thus out of all proportion to what it should or would be, 
were industry not in this manner, at every step, the prey of privilege. 
Trace any article of food, or clothing, or other use, through its 
passage from the raw to the final consumable shape, the result will 
be the same; and it can at once be seen how wide is the field of 
operation, how fruitful is the field of plunder for privilege. 

Can we, then, wonder why labor fails to procure subsistence, or 
why vast fortunes are mysteriously accumulated in the midst of 
growing poverty? Privilege stands over all production and robs 
labor of its money reward; it stands, too, over consumption, and by 
increasing the cost of living, lessens the value of labor’s earnings 
in procuring subsistence. Thus, and by this means it amasses its 
fortunes, while labor, with all its grind, is a beggar in the marts of 
life. The millionaire does not create, but appropriates his millions 
of wealth. It is, indeed, utterly impossible that any man’s services 
to society, except he be a genius of the rarest order, should procure 
him a million dollars in a lifetime; much less, then, should the ser- 
vice of those whose sole object is private gain, entitle them to their 
hundreds of millions. But when these privileges mean to society the 
ruin of industry and business, the loss of farms and homes under 
mortgage, and the pauperism of labor, surely the struggling and 
despoiled masses may be excused for inquiring whether these con- 
ditions be necessary and just. 

These conditions constitute the tyranny of capital, so much com- 
plained of, and before which labor stands shivering and sullen, in 
dread and in revolt. Privilege is the creator of capital; it takes 
the wealth of the world from the body of society where it properly 
belongs, and concentrates this wealth in the hands of the few, depriv 
ing labor of its use, thus setting capital and labor in opposing camps, 
at war with each other — at war in a contest necessari'y, inevitably 
unequal. Capital owns the world, its machinery, and its material: 
labor, too, it owns, for it owns the means of labor and of life. And 
the cry of labor everywhere is that this mastery is too absolute, too 
oppressive, in that it is a power over life and death, dealing death 
more and more, as capital, selfish and secure, has found a new and 
more profitable servant in machinery, and can therefore dispense 
with the commodity, labor, now everywhere tramping and begging 
for charity, for life. 


Our author next considers “The Plea of Privilege.” This chapter 
challenges the attention of all thoughtful people who set truth and 
justice above prejudice. It very effectively destroys the cardhouse 
of the apologists for plutocracy, and will probably call down upon 
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the author a torrent of violent invectives and insulting epithets, 
as this method is usually employed by the sophists of capitalism 
when the fallacy of their more or less ingenicus theories is merci- 
lessly exposed. 

Equally important is the scholarly chapter on “The Law of 
Freedom,” in which Mr. Call proves the inconsistency of our social 
theories and conditions. 

Indeed we are absolutely without any consistent political doctrines. 
Theory is opposed to practice, and theory to theory. Confusion and 
antagonism exist upon every political question—so much so, that 
it is no exaggeration to say that politics as well as society is in a 
profoundly anarchical condition. 

The chapters dealing with the “Signs of the Times,” “The Struggle 
for Existence,” “The Fruits of Privilege,” “The Plea of Privilege,” 
and “The Law of Freedom,” form the groundwork of this work, after 
which the author devotes a chapter to a calm, clear, and able discus- 
sion of each of the great feeders of plutocracy, viz., “The Institution 
of Inheritance,” “The Monopoly of Land,” “The Banking System,” 
“The Transportation System,” “The Plunder of Trade,” and “The 
Corporate Abuse.” I will not attempt to summarize or outline these 
chapters. They are so strong, clear, and convincing that could they 
be read by the industrial millions of America, I believe the doom of 
industrial slavery would be assured and that at an early day. 

The New Republic. 

Following these thoughtful discussions appears a chapter entitled 
“The New Republic,” in which are discussed the conditions which 
would prevail if an equality of opportunity was present. 

When the world shall be the property of man, and man no longer the 
subject and servant of property, then will man be at last free, and a new 
republic will have been ushered in, 

This new republic, great and sweeping as must be its benefits, will 
yet be founded onno other or different principle than that upon which 
our liberties even now rest. It does not, like nihilism, demand the 
destruction of all institutions, for it holds that government is neces- 
sary to establish and determine the relations of men in society, pro- 
tect their respective rights, and as a servant to perform services pub- 
lic in their nature. It does not, like military socialism, demand the 
entire revolution of existing institutions, because it holds these to be 
a growth as the race itself is, and suited to the ideas and needs of 
men. Nor does it, on the other hand, like so-called individualism, re- 
duce government to a mere police power, for it recognizes government 
as the whole people acting through their laws, and that the people 
themselves must first determine their rights before these can be pro- 
tected. It holds, too, that these rights must be redetermined with 
every change of conditions that affect them, and with every advance 
of society to newer and more just standards of conduct. It holds, 
furthermore, that where (as in present industrial society) the rights 
of men so require government should be a servant, and the people as 
a whole perform functions affecting the whole people. 

This New Republic, based upon the principle of self-government, 
builds upon that principle the completed structure to establish which 
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that principle has alone ever been contended for. Nor is this struct- 
ure to be once definitely planned aud there remain. It must accom- 
modate society in every condition its progress and environment from 
time to time require. It is elastic, and extensive, and never to be 
outgrown, because ever to be changed, even as the practical rules of 
individual conduct, by the conditions of life and development. All 
that we can say is that justice now requires, from all the circum- 
stances of existing society, that the privileges here named, which 
give advantage and produce inequality, be abolished. There may 
be other privileges arise, there may even now be other adjustments 
required. But this much, at least, must now be achieved if society 
would rise from out the conditions into which it is sunk. And this 
much will establish a republic whose object will be to secure human 
rights and further the advance of human progress. 

The volume closes with a succinct review of the issues involved 
and a brief discussion of how the problems can be solved, peaceably 
and speedily, along the line of justice and freedom. In this chapter 
Mr. Call observes: 


As long as a man submits to institutions which beggar and en- 
slave him, his supplications and his protests will alike go up to deaf 
ears, While power and privilege will, as they have ever done, lord it 
over him. Any attempt to better his condition or obtain his rights 
will be a struggle and revolt against law, and all society will be 
organized against him. The strong arm of the law, it is, that every- 
where crushes out all attempts of labor and poverty to obtain their 
own. If we' would expect any real or lasting relief, the law must be 
ranged on the side of labor and not against it; the poor of society 
must have the benefit of our institutions and not be placed without 
the pale of their protection. The remedy must be political; nothing 
short of this will work any permanent or substantial benefit. 

There is what the moralists call “a noble discontent,” which, not 
satisfied with wrong, ever struggles toward higher and better ideals. 
This spirit it is that gave Greece her glory and Rome her grandeur, 
and this spirit it is that now centres the hopes of the world upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The absence of that spirit it is that constitutes 
the dark fatalism of the East, where men regard themselves as the 
prey of fate, their condition as irremediable and their lot but to 
endure; the absence of that spirit it is that has blotted Asia and 
Eastern Europe, once the home of civilization, from the pages of 
progress, and made the names of once glorious nations forgotten 
memories. 

It is not agitation but passive endurance that is to be feared. But 
this we have little need now to fear. It is in the nature of political 
agitation once fairly begun to go on. That they who have once sin- 
cerely espoused this new religion of humanity should abandon it, is 
not to be supposed; rather say that the ranks of,the sincere will be 
recruited, and that adversity will, as it has always done, but 
strengthen the onward sweep of reform. Never was there a more 
opportune time than the present: every condition, every indication 
points to the beginning of the twentieth century as the opening of a 
new era in human affairs and hopes. The condition of society com- 
pels it; the great popular uprising—the upheaval which now rocks so- 
ciety to its base—has prepared the way for it; and the march of mind, 
which has already enabled man to subdue nature to his bidding. 
now promises by the same process to enable him to subdue himself 
to the laws of the moral world. The last and greatest science, that 
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of society, is but an easy and natural transition from all the other 
sciences Which have gradually and successively rooted themselves 
in law. 
This work ought to become the handbook of the industrial mil- 
lions in their struggle for their fundamental rights based on justice; 
it makes the issues so plain that the dullest intellect can grasp them; 
and when once grasped, the wealth-producers are not likely to forget 
the real issues involved, for they carry with them justice for the 
wage-workers, happiness and prosperity not for the industrial mil- 
“ lions alone, but for all high-born souls. Earnest men and women 
should read and circulate this book in every community throughout 
the republic. It is a trumpet call to free men, and its appearance at 
the present crisis in the industrial, economic, and political history of 
the republic is most fortunate; for in spite of the sneers and scoffing 
of the Benedict Arnolds of this land, there are thoughtful people who 
are not bound by prejudice and who are able to rise above the 
sophistry daily instilled into their minds by the organs of capitalistic 
anarchism. We are to-day engaged in a struggle with the usurer 
: class of Europe far more momentous to humanity and civilization 
than was the glorious struggle of the Revolution, and I may add also, 
far more dangerous, because it is the serpent instead of the lion 
with which we have to contend. B. O. FLOWER. 





SONG BLOSSOMS* — TWO REVIEWS. 
5. 


A gifted young woman of New England, while suffering from a 
tedious and painful illness which necessitated her remaining in a 
darkened room, composed the following touching heart prayer which 
is found in an exquisite little volume just issued under the title of 
“Song Blossoms”: 

Invalided. 
Thy pity, Lord, for those who lie 
With folded hands and weary eye 
And watch their years go fruitless by, 
Yet know not why! 





Who long, with spirit valiant still, 

To work with earnest hand and will, — 

Whose souls for action strive and thrill, 
Yet must be still! 





d Who smell in dreams the clover sweet, 
And crush the wild fern ’neath their feet, 
And seek each well-loved haunt and seat, — 
Each old retreat; 


And mark again the birds’ quick flight, 

The river glancing in the light, 

The blue hills melting from the sight, 
The starry night, 





*“Song Blossoms,” by Julia Anna Wolcott. Pp. 262; price, extra eloth, $1.25 
The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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The fields aglow with sun and bloom, 

The cloudless sky, the leafy gloom; 

Then wake to low and darkened room, 
Their world, a tomb! 


Dear Lord, forgive! if, as they lie, 
And sadly watch their lives drift by, 
Pain-torn, in anguish sore, they cry, 


“IT would know why! 
The religious fervor, the sincerity and intensity of conviction 
Which characterize the above lines, pervade all of Miss Wolcott's 


} 


poems which deal with the soul life, and this will render the division 
of this work entitled “In the Sanctuary” very precious to those who 
feel the presence of the Divine Life, and who believe in the inner 
voice. It must not be supposed, however, that this is a volume of 
solemn lines, for few works of similar size betray greater versatility 
Within a limited range. Let me explain. The author possesses a 
tiue poetic insight which gives value to her creations. She, however, 
is not ambitious, and confines her muse to the “simple, heartfelt 
lays” which have ever been most dear to the people. The very title 
of the work is peculiarly happy in that it aptly describes the relative 
character of the poems in the world of poetry. What the ballad is 
to the grand opera, the conceptions of this author are to the more 
pretentious poetry of our master minds. Here the range of Miss 
Wolcott's poetry is circumscribed, but within that range we find a 
variety of subjects deftiy handled and reflecting varying moods. 
‘Thus in striking contrast to the lines quoted above, we have this 
humorous conceit: 
The Usurer’s Reply. 

Herr Biumenthal —a Jew who dwelt 

Beside the pleasant Rhine, 
Whose waters lave the feet of hills 

Crowned by the fruitful vine 


With wealth possessed, and rightful gain, 
Could never be content; 
So rented out his store of gold 


At nine, not six, per cent, 


“Herr Blumenthal,” said one, “although 
You do our Christ deny, 

You cannot for a moment doubt 

There is a God on high, 


“A God who sees all things you do, 
Down looking from above; 
And can He bless a usurer, 
This God of right and love?” 
The Jew on parchment by his side, 
A bony finger laid, 
And muttered, half beneath his breath, 
“Olt Isaac ist net vraidt. 
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“Mine Got vill never know dot I 
Vor moneys sharge too tear; 
Vor, ven he look from Himmel high, : 
Down on dese vigures here” 


(And craftier smile ne'er lit the face ; 
Of Jew beside the Rhine), 
“Dis vill to him appear a 6, 
Dot to our eyes ist 9.” 


Those who fancy that they fulfil all requirements by observing 
outward form and ritual, while they ignore the spirit of true religion 
and the cultivation of pure, high, and uplifting thoughts, are essen- 
tially in the position of the usurer; they fancy they are cheating 
nature and destiny, while in reality they are only deceiving them- 
selves and the shallow conventionalism which punctiliously demands 
that the outside of the sepulchre be immaculate, but which pays no 
heed to the death-dealing fetor which emanates from the corrupting | 
contents of the tomb. The usurer of the Rhine is by no means alone ; 





in his self-deception. 

A strong moral purpose underlies most of Miss Wolcott’s poems; 
a wholesome lesson is subtly impressed without any apparent inten- 
tion on the part of the author to preach a sermon; and such teaching 
is often the most effective, as it takes the reader off guard. Some- 
times, however, the poet becomes the teacher, as in these delicate 
lines: 


To Woman Who Toileth. 


Place a spray in thy belt, or a rose on thy stand 
When thou settest thyself to a commonplace seam; 

rt Its beauty will brighten the work in thy hand, 

Its fragrance will sweeten each dream. 


a> ali 


When life’s petty details most burdensome seem, 

Take a book — it may give thee the peace thou hast sought — 
And turn its leaves o’er, till thou catchest the gleam 

Of some gem from the deep mine of thought. 


‘ When the task thou performest is irksome and long, 
Or thy brain is perplexed by a doubt or a fear, 
Fling open the window, and let in the song 
God hath taught to the birds for thy cheer. 





5 And lean from the casement a moment, and rest, 
While the winds cool thy cheek, glance thou up at the sky, 
Where the cloud-ships are sailing, like argosies blest, 
Bright-winged and with majesty by. 


Then steal a fair picture of mountain or glen — 

A smooth-gliding streamlet, through green meadows sweet; 
Or, if thy lot’s cast midst the dwellings of men, 
Of some radiant face in the street. 
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Then earry it back to thy work, and perchance 
"Twill remind thee of childhood, or sweetly recall 

Some long taded page of thy youthful romance — 
It may be the dearest of ail. 


Oh, a branch of wild-roses the barrenest ledge 
Maketh fit for a throne; while the blossoming vine 
Will turn to a bower the thorniest hedge; 
So will beauty make stern life divine. 


Here is another charming sermon in song: 


The Broader Field. 
O thou who sighest for a broader field, 
W herein to sow the seeds of truth and right, — 
Who fain a fuller, nobler power would wield 
O’er human souls that languish for the light, — 


Search well the realm that even now is thine! 
Canst not thou in some far-off corner find 

A heart, sin-bound, like tree with sapping vine, 
Waiting for help its burdens to unbind? — 


Some human plant, perchance beneath thine eyes, 
Pierced through with hidden thorns of idle fears; 

Or drooping low, for need of light from skies 
Obscured by doubt-clouds, raining poison tears? — 


Some bruised soul the balm of love would heal; 
Some timid spirit faith would courage give; 
Or maimed brother, who, though brave and leal, 
Still needeth thee, to rightly walk and live? 


Oh! while one soul thou findest, which hath not known 
The fullest help thy soul hath power to give, 

Sigh not for fields still broader than thine own; 
But, steadfast in thine own, more broadly live! 


There is little of the aggressive reformer about Miss Wolcott, if 
we may judge from her poems. Indeed, in the conceit entitled “Up 
and Down” she comes perilously near placing herself among the 
dilettante optimists, who would have us close our eyes to the misery 
of the world, as though it was beyond the remedy of man, and go 
through life with eyes upturned, and singing merrily. This spirit is 
not, however, reflected in the majority of the poems, which are 
characterized for the most part by a wholesome optimism, and in 
one place at least our author seems to have caught the expansive 
thought of the present wonderful transition period, else how could 
she sing these fine thoughts of the new time? 


The Old and the New. 
Dim grow the shores of the Old, 

F'ast do they fade from our view; 
With hearts that are buoyant and bold, 
We steer for the realms of the New. 
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Though by chains of outworn thought, 
Whose links are welded strong 

At the forge where selfishness wrought, 
We were held to the Old too long; 


Though the rocks of prejudice grim 
Frowned dark on either hand, 
And superstition’s whim 
Stretched wide its bars of sand; 


We are launched on the sea at last, 
We are leaving the land of the Old; 

By God’s help, on its shores we have cast 
Our greed for power and gold. 


In the waters we're sailing o’er, 

The thought of self shall be drowned; 
Like a pearl, on the strand before, 

The love for mankind shall be found. 


Though the hills may still be seen 
Where justice was crucified, 

No tear for the pain that has been 
Shall fall in the billow we ride. 


Though the memories, one and all, 
Of the false and the cruel and weak, 
From our hearts shall swiftly fall, 
Where the nymphs play hide and seek; 


The thoughts of the sweet and the dear, 
The tender, the brave, and the true, 

We will bear in our breasts, while we steer 
From the land of the Old to the New. 


God grant that the holy and strong, 
Now freed from mortality’s chain, 

May swift through the ether throng, 
To dwell with us once again, 


With presence that soothes like balm, 
With guidance that ne’er shall fail; 

And when sleeping winds becalm, 
May their white wings fan our sail. 


Dim grow the shores of the Old, 
Fast do they fade from our view; 
With hearts that are loving and bold, 
We steer for the realms of the New. 


Some of Miss Wolcott's best liies deal with nature, and are 
included in the divisions of the work entitled “Riverside and 
Meadow,” “Among the Hills,” and “By the Wayside.” This volume 
ought to prove popular not merely on account of its poetic merit, its 
quite marked versatility, appealing as it does to lovers of nature, to 
those of a reminiscent turn of mind, to those who enjoy mild humor, 
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to the serious and religious, and to the young (for they are liberally 
remembered in a division of the work entitled “With the Children”), 
but also because the merit of the volume is matched by the elegance 
of the mechanical execution in the manufacture of the book; bound 
in dainty blue and light-green vellum with cover sprinkled with 
golden flowers, it will appeal to all lovers of artistic excellence in 
book-making. B. O. FLOWER. 
II. 

A noble thought expressed in homely or uncouth langvage is like 
a diamond in the rough, but clothed in beautiful language it is a 
polished gem. And in no way can pure and lofty ideas be more 
fittingly expressed than through the medium of poetry;. for good 
poetry is not only elevating and uplifting in its influence, but it 
carries with it a subtle power which soothes the mind and brain, 
While it bears the soul beyond and above the cares and toils of every- 
day life. Between the covers of the daintily bound volume entitled 
“Song Blossoms,” by Julia Anna Wolcott, we have a collection of 
poems which bear the impress of a pure, sincere, high-minded soul. 
Lovers of poetry and the reading public generally are already 
acquainted with the charm, freshness, and naturalness of Miss 
Wolcott's style through such widely circulated periodicals as the 
ARENA, the Century, and other important magazines. 

This volume contains Miss Wolcott's collected poems. The author 
is evidently a great lover of nature, which she studies with the closely 
observant eye of a Wordsworth, and not the smallest detail in the 
great open book of God’s handiwork escapes her notice. She revels 
amid the beauties of the fields, wanders by the purling brook, 
watches the flowers bloom, and listens to the song of the birds; and 
everything, seen by the inner eye of the poet, suggests to the soul 
some inspiring thought. Even the lowliest flower is made to teach 
some helpful lesson or lead the mind upward. Take, for example, the 
little poem on “The Mayweed”: 

Tam naught but a little mayweed, 
By the dusty road 1 grow; 

And the people who pass o’erlook me 
lam so small and low. 


But God in His might and glory 
Hligh up in the heavens so blue, 
He sees the little may weed, 
And gives it both sun and dew. 


So, child, whom the dear Lord’s wisdom 
Has placed in a humble cot 

Toiling in common raiment, 

O'erlooked in your weary lot, 


Grieve not, though men pass by you! 
God sees you, and knows your load, — 

As He sees the little mayweed, 

That grows by the dusty road, 
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In the division entitled “With the Children,” how beautifully the 
following verses emphasize the duty of giving of our best to the lives 
around us, and show how much it is in the power of each of us, 
individually, to lend brightness to the whole: 


Lady Rose, Lady Rose, 
In your fragrant furbelows, 
You give the wind sweet messages, 
Whichever way it blows; 
You send them to the stranger, 
You send them to your friend; 
From out your store of treasure, 
To other lives you lend. 


Little Bird, little Bird, 
As you sing upon your bough, 
A hundred hearts are happier 
That you are singing now; 
Though the sun is shining brightly, 
Or is hiding in a cloud, 
You give the world your sweetest songs, 
And sing them brave and loud. 


Merry brook, merry brook, 
As you dance upon your way, 

The rose had not the heart to bloom, 
Were you not here to-day, 

Nor could a thirsty birdling trill 
Its songs so sweet and gay; 

Oh, blessings to you, merry brook, 
As you dance upon your way! 


Precious girls, precious boys, 
Know you not that you possess — 
More than rose or bird or brook — 
Gifts of cheer and loveliness? 
Thoughts and words and deeds of love, 
Be you always freely giving, 
And the world, with all who know you, 
Will be richer for your living. 
To those who enjoy reading poetry, this little volume, so sweet and 
simple and refreshing, yet abounding in helpful thought, will be very 
welcome. MARGARET CONNOLLY. 


THE STORY OF A CANON.* 


This is certainly one of the most individual and forceful pieces of 
fiction which has appeared even in this decade « 


f extraordinary 
activity and fine performance in the field of fiction. It is by a new 
writer—evidently a woman from certain unmistakable touches of 
insight and style—who signs Beveridge Hill. We do not remember 
to have seen anything from the same pen before, and so suppose that 
“The Story of a Caiion” is the writer's first venture into literature 


*“The Story of a Cafion,” by Beveridge Hill, Price, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents, 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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at least in the difficult form of an extended novel. If this is the case 
it certainly speaks volumes for the author’s great natural abilities, 
for added to the keen dramatic insight shown in her choice of an 
unhackneyed theme, she exhibits in her work great dramatic quali- 
ties of style and perception, which force the judicious critic to com- 
pare her descriptions of humble life to no less a master than George 
Eliot. This may seem to border upon extravagance to some chary 


and sceptical critics, but this is the strongest impression one receives 
after a careful reading of the story from cover to cover, in recalling 
certain of the most memorable pictures of the silent heroism of the 
struggle for existence in lowly life, and against uncontroll- 
able and adverse circumstances. Perhaps more readers will find 
a parallel to the writer’s decided genius in this direction in the 
pictures of New England humble life given us with such fine sim- 
plicity by that mistress of quiet pathos, Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 

“The Story of a Cafion” is a story of life in the mining regions of 
Colorado in the Rocky Mountains. It paints the real intimate 
domestic and daily life of one of these small mining villages nestling 
on the hillside, and called with characteristic American optimism, 
“Hopetown.” The story centres around one particular family, the 
Howards, and tells the story and fortunes of a miner and his wife 
and their children. Incidentally, and with rare and subtle skill, the 
author suggests the story of every life in the cafion, and the far- 
reaching effects and injustice of the single gold standard. A great 
many people cannot appreciate the injustice of any remote and 
seemingly abstract question unless they have presented to them a 
concrete case in which injustice has clearly worked. The grea 
importance of fiction when it is written by men and women animated 
by the highest ideals of truth and justice, “art for truth,” is that it 
sets people thinking of great social truths and principles which had 
previously been obscure to them in the rush and bustle of everyday 
life, in which their own occupations, trials, struggles, and hopes 
absorbed most of their thought. It is precisely this splendid office 
that “The Story of a Cafion” will perform for a multitude of readers. 
It will give them the human heart and destiny involved in a great 
question which has previously appeared to them to be mere “politics” 
—a very remote and abstract matter, which was needlessly worrying 
a lot of “cranks” out west. 

Unfortunately for the world’s peace and happiness, although the 
majority of people seldom have their wits about them, or at any 
rate, seldom use them, the newspapers, like the poor, we have always 
with us. They supply the masses with a goodly number of vicious 
prejudices and misconceptions, and the conspiracy of wisdom which 
owns them reaps the benefit in class legislation. The prime service 
of novelists is that they are more stirred and swayed by their sympa- 
thies than the prudential considerations of expediency, and as the 
sympathies are more eternally true and valid than any of the cheap 
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worldly wisdom of expediency, which is as catching as the itch and 
fear and lying, in a cold and gross age which settles all human affairs 
by an appeal to trade and banking statistics and blue books, we 
may contidently expect truer statemeuts of fact from the writers 
of fiction than from the grave scoundrels whose facts are fictitious. 
It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the thousands of readers 
who have misunderstood the silver question through an assiduous 
study of Eastern newspapers belonging to the money-lending 
conspiracy in London will see the question in a new and broader 
light after reading “The Story of a Cajon.” 

The story of one cafion is the story of many, and these vivid pen 
and ink sketches but illustrate from actual knowledge and observa- 
tion the way in which the silver question has touched and affected 
the lives and homes of our mining brothers. The fortunes of the 
Howard family are the fortunes of thousands throughout the state 
of Colorado. It is first of all a good interesting story, of love and 
domestic life, filled with strong character-drawing and sharp, witty, 
and imperceptibly instructive dialogue. But it is something more 
than this in the ultimate impression it leaves on the mind of the 
thoughtful reader whose heart is open to the moral and physical and 
spiritual needs of hfs or her fellow-creatures. It leaves a picture 
bitten into the imagination as it were by acid, etched indelibly upon 
the memory. It is the psychological history of a great and important 
class of men and women whose lives and minds have been largely 
shaped by their physical environment. The story is not one with 
any startling or complex plot, but depends rather more for its interest 
on the portrayal of the deeper springs in everyday life and character. 
In this it belongs distinctively to the new rather than to the old 
school of fiction; to the simple naturalistic art of Mary E. Wilkins 
rather than to that of Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. 

The story centres about the humble home of John Howard, a 
miner, of varied fortunes, of many ycars’ experience. We are taken 
at once into the heart of the Rockies, where the stupendous wonders 
of nature seem to lend dignity and wholesomeness to the minds of 
those who dwell in their midst. The home of the Howards, invit- 
ingly and poetically called “Rest-a-While,” was an old-fashioned 
two-story brick house perched on a rocky plateau, a little back from 
the mountain road, which climbed tortuously through one of the most 
picturesque cafions of Colorado. In the immediate background 
terraced mountains tower in rugged grandeur three thousand feet; 
and in the cafion below nestles the red-roofed village of Hopetown, 
while all around in changeless majesty and silence sweep the 
eternal hills, grim sentinels of time, watching the busy to-day with 
the same indifference as they viewed the silent, sun-filled days of 
primeval ages. Cup-like hollows, flower-filled, brighten the sombre 
grandeur to-day, straggling lattice-work of bush and vine soften tlfe 
wild rifted sides and yawning chasms; but signs of long-ago convul- 
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sions, and titanic force in tortured writhing, everywhere oppress 
with speechless wonder and awe. 

This is the picture of the surroundings of the Colorado miners, and 
we know that the physical environment of nature has much to do 
with the mental and moral and spiritual development of a people. 
We get many fine pen-pictures of the moods of the mountains in this 
book. It is a rugged setting for human homes, yet hundreds and 
thousands of homes are there, and gentle hearts nestle in this moun 
tain eyrie. It is the solace of life that love and happiness, like wild 
flowers, bloom on the scantiest of soils, making glad the waste places 
of earth. 

It was now some years since the early pioneers had crossed what 
was then the Great American Desert in their canvas-covered wagons 
to seek homes and fortune in the land of Canaan that lay beyond 
their narrow Eastern horizon. Steadily flowed the tide of emigration 
westward. Wave after wave swept up the wild, lonely cafions, carry- 
ing on their bosoms their human freight. On the crest of one of those 
a few enterprising men were carried into the heart of the hills, and 
stranded in the land-locked basin where Hopetown stands. Here 
the valley widens, and a town is a possibility, but only to men of 
iron will and dauntless courage. The mighty hills rose up on every 
side like huge ramparts walling them in, seeming to shut out all 
civilization and the comforts and some of the necessities of life, and 
even communication with loved ones far away. As the years passed 
slowly away the prospect-holes had become mines, and the settle- 
ment had a firmer hold of life. No beavers ever surpassed the unre- 
mitting industry of these human moles burrowing in their dark holes 
on the mountain side. Many a brave heart grew weary in the long 
fight against heavy odds, and passed over the range ere his hopes 
were realized; but still the work went on. 

After years of struggle outside capital flowed in, and silver flowed 
out with increasing freedom; and so with gladness and faith in the 
future the foundations of Hopetown were laid. The labor and gacri- 
fice of the pioneers were at last rewarded with comparative civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. A railroad winds its time path up the 
valley. Churches and schoolhouses are built and homes increase 
in number and comfort. The rough streets are more carefully laid 
out and lined with trees. Green lawns begin to grow around the 
houses, and beds of flowers greet the eye to break the grim desolation 
of surrounding mountains. But with all this, there are thousands of 
men in the cafons who just get a bare livelihood out of their labor, 
either working for companies or other men, or prospecting for them 
selves. Hundreds spend their lives in mining and never make a 
strike at all. And every day in the mines a man takes his life in his 
own hands. 

*The description of Saturday night in Hopetown crystallizes in a 
vivid picture the one community of interest which holds all the 
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different characters together. The one overmastering thought of the 
hour was silver — always silver, its past, present, and future. On 
that theme endless changes were rung. Side-tracks of conversation 
on other subjects might be started, and for a few moments there 
would be some discussion upon them, but the general mind was sure 
to return to the main question — the silver issue. That meant food 
and shelter and clothing for themselves and their families, and the 
fortunes of silver were the fortunes of every man in the cafion. The 
following little discussion in Saunders’ grocery store, which is, no 
doubt, taken direct from many such stores, will give the cue of 
what the feeling is in the West on the silver question and why. 
There was a fellow from New York among those present, one of those 
know-it-all “‘dickey-birds” who would be as dumb as a sphinx if the 
morning newspaper failei to come out; he was sneering at the cheap- 
money 
about at fever heat. Ethan Allen, a shrewd old Yankee, who had 
spent many years in the mountains, was all abiaze too. 

“Cheap money, dishonest dollar, ye call it, — gol darn ye, who 
made it cheap and dishonest?” 

“Machinery and over-production,” was the cool reply. 

“No sirree,” shouted Ethan. “Legislation done it. Silver never 
fell in value till 1873, when its money power was taken away and it 
was made a commodity. Try that trick on gold and see what'll 
happen.” 

“The output of the silver mines was so great,” retorted the New 
Yorker calinly, “that in self-defence the financiers of the country 
demonetized it. They foresaw the financial future—that silver 
some day would glut the market.” 

“The output of the silver mines wa'n't half so great as the output 
of human beings,” Ethan answered. “If silver was increasing, so 
were the people who used it. The added increase didn’t, keep pace 
with the added needs. A Solomon’s idea to talk of halving the 
money when the population and business is doubling.” 

“It’s all right for the fellows who've made their pile,” suggested 
John, “only rough on the poor devils who are still grubbing in the 
dirt for a living.” 

“Strike down silver,” Ethan went on, “and gold’ll go kiting sky 
high in value, like the end of a teeter when one youngster falis off 
and the balance is lost. That'll suit the banks and capitalists all 
right, ‘but it'll just down the poor and keep them down.” 

“Oh, well,” sneered the stranger, “talk won't make your fifty-cent 
dollar worth any more. The intrinsic value will govern that, the old 
law of supply and demand, you know.” 

“See here,” cried Ralph Ingram, taking out a five-dollar bill from 
his vest pocket, “what's the intrinsic value of that paper? Not two 
cents, yet you wouldn't hesitate to take it for its face value. The 
government’s back of it, that’s why. For the same reason, as long 
as the government is back of a silver dollar, it’ll be worth a hundred 
cents. It'll never be dishonest, unless the government of the United 
States makes it so.” 

“Got any o’ them fifty-cent dollars on you now, stranger?” asked 
Ethan. 

“No, I never carry them,” he answered, “they’re too heavy.” 


mania of the West, as he called it, and the discussion was 
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“Too heavy be they?” retorted Ethan. “Gosh, that’s a weight 
makes me feel light’s a feather. Wish to the land I'd such a load to 
pack home every night. The feel of it would do me good. 

“I was going to say,” he went on, “if you had a bushel o’ them 
dollars I'd like to give you fifty cents apiece for ’em, make the trade 
in gold, too.” . 

Evidently not enjoying the spirit of banter creeping into the con- 
versation, the New Yorker said stiffly, “I prefer paper always, and 
outside of the mining regions everybody else does.” 

“That ain’t so,” exclaimed someone in the crowd, “farmers all over 
like silver better. They usually keep more or less money round the 
house, and rats and mice can’t destroy silver as they can paper. Fire 
won't burn it up either. Lots of people like it for that reason. It’s 
safer to handle, too, won't carry disease as dirty, greasy paper will.” 

“In spite of all your arguments,” asserted the stranger, confidently, 
“silver’s day as a money is past. The civilized world is a unit on 
that question.” 

“The small world of financiers and capitalists,” corrected John. 
“Not the great world of the common people. The masses haven't 
been heard from yet, and they have as much interest in this subject 
as the rich have; ay, more, if they only knew it.” 

“The masses,” was the contemptuous reply, “never will be heard 
from. They don’t understand this question, have neither time to 
study nor brains to comprehend it. Financiers have to think and 
legislate for them.” 

“That's something financiers have never done yet,” said John 
quietly, “and never till you get a new breed of men. Financiers 
think and legislate for themselves, for the privileged classes, never 
for the masses. Monetary laws in the past, all laws for that matter, 
have been in favor of the wealth-owners, never of the wealth- 
producers, the world’s workers.” 

“One thing’s sartin,”” exclaimed Ethan, “working people may not 
understand political economy, but they feel its effects and mistakes 
quicker than the rich, and after awhile they'll get mad and strike 
back. Somebody's bound to get hurt if things ain’t equalized more.” 

“Before things are righted,” burst in Joe Dubere, a_ wild-eyed, 
anarchistice sort of fellow, in whose veins ran the blood poisoned by 
centuries of oppression and injustice, “there'll have to be another 
revolution. We'll have to fight for our rights. I’m ready to shoulder 
my Winchester to-morrow.” 

“Oh, go soak that red head of yours, Joe. You'll set fire to some- 
body yet,” muttered Steve Loomis. 

“It won't be you, anyhow, Steve,” retorted Joe, “‘you’re too green 
to burn.” 

“Ballots, not bullets, are Americans’ weapons,” interrupted John; 
‘such questions can never be settled by mere brute force; they 
would everlastingly have to be settled over again. Animals and 
savages fight it out on that line, but the spectacle is hardly worthy 
of imitation by civilized men. They have outgrown, or ought to have 
outgrown, such barbarities. This is the age of arbitration, of reason, 
and the American citizen’s battle-field is round the polls.” 

“That's so,” exclaimed Ethan. “If things ain’t right in this country 
the people have themselves to blame. They’ve been sleeping, an’ it’s 
most time they wakened up if tuey mean to waken at all.” 

“It’s high time the conscience of humanity wakened, at any rate.” 
said John, “especially Christian humanity. Wrongs and injustice to 
the masses have been tolerated too long. There’s something awfully 
wrong somewhere, and things will never be righted for good until 
there’s a reformation from centre to circumference.” 
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“Over-production, that’s what’s the matter,” began the stranger, 
“over-production everywhere’’— 

“Some folks think,” interrupted Ethan, bitterly, “that there’s over- 
production of human beings, and that God A’mighty didn’t know His 
business when He planned things. Kind o’ seems so, I declare.” 
. I think myself,’ continued the other coolly, “there are too many 
people in the world for their own good — too many poor people, at 
any rate.” 

. “Can’t some of you wiseacres start a missionary society for the 
‘Scientific Prevention of Over-production?’ said John, a sarcastic 
gleam lighting up his eyes. “It might simplify matters, and would 
certainly be more humane than starving and misusing the over- 
F production later on.” 

“Be jabbers,” struck in Mike Clifford, “but that would be a foine 

society for a poor man to belong to. Oi'd jine it mesilf.”” Mike's 
large family of eight children was sufficient commentary to make 
the joke appreciated. 
{ As we climbed the steep ascent homeward, the electric lights 
c of the village gleamed like stars in the cafion below; on either hand 
in mystery and silence towered the mountains, while above in the 
fathomless blue of the skyey roof scintillated in starry splendor the 
far-away worlds of light. 

All around brooded “the spirit that dwells among the lonely hills,” 
dulling discordant thought and sound, and unconsciously bearing us 
to where beyond “earth’s fevered voices” there is peace. 

“The mining boys on the whole are a pretty contented lot,” said 
q John, as we stopped for a moment to take breath and looked down at 
the clustered homes at our feet. “Their lives are singularly narrow 
a and restricted, and they are conscious of their own narrowness, but 
they don’t grumble much. The Joe Duberes are the exceptions, 
although the world outside hears most about them.” 

1 “Yes,” I acquiesced, “their patient contentment has often struck 
me. In a certain sense they are philosophers, and make the best of 
everything.” 

“You bet,” answered John, “that’s what they do. These mountains 
are full of philosophers; not talking ones either. The ‘boys’ couldn't 
make books about philosophy, I question if they could read them; 
' but they can and do live it day by day. We don’t have to go to 
Greece to hunt up our stoics. Leasers are pretty good substitutes in 
these parts. I tell you,” he went on earnestly, “there’s lots of fellows 
climbing these hills every day who lead lives of quiet desperation. 
They go about cheery and uncomplaining, with sealed lips, yet 
underneath their spattered overalls, cares worse than any Spartan 
fox are eating their very hearts out.” 

“If we had a modern Plutarch,” I suggested, laughingly, 
might have a new edition of ‘The Lives.’ ” 

“You may laugh,” retorted John, “but there are more heroes living 
now in this nineteenth century than ever before. The only trouble 
is, the Plutarchs haven’t turned up to see them. We want somebody 
to come along in these cafions, with eyes not only for the surface 
world, but with heart and imagination to enter into the every-day 
' lives of the dumb, patient wrestlers who live in them.” 

“Then,” I said, ‘“‘we too will have our Tliad.” 

“Maybe,” was the reply; “maybe when people get far enough away 
to see the true significance of the happenings, their real greatness, 
they'll appreciate them enough to write about them. Meanwhile 
they’re only commonplace and trivial.” 

“Yet places and experiences,” I said, “where characters are 
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fashioned for eternity through the patient self-sacrifice and discipline 
of daily toil, are surely more worthy of an epic than are battles 
fought for conquest or empty glory, more deserving of notice than 
the conspicuous doings of fashionable society.” 

“True,” he answered, “but possibly We'll have to get to the vantage- 
ground of the next world before that truth will come home to us, 
before we'll see things in their true light or estimate them at their 
proper value.” 

But all humanity manages to squeeze hope out of life somehow or 
other, and even from the point of view of the miners themselves it 
seems that mining has some compensations. In one of the Sunday 
gatherings in Howard’s house, in which he and another old miner 
are discussing old times and present conditions and so on, Spence, 
one of the veteran miners of the town, says: 


“A miner’s a good deal like a sailor. After a sailor’s been on a 
ship two or three years he’s no good on shore. After a man’s mined 
for a while, he is no good on earth outside the mountains.” 

“That's true,” answered John; “I've often noticed it. ‘There’s a 
certain fascination about mining that holds a man to it, and which 
to a certain extent unfits him for anything else.” 

“What is the fascination?” inquired Mrs. Howard. “It seems 
such a hard, unnatural life, working all day in a dark hole, and yet 
men doom themselves to it, and from choice cling to it as long as they 
live.”’ 

“I’ve often wondered myself what the attraction was,” John said 
thoughtfully. “For one thing it’s an independent, manly kind of a 
life; even day’s-pay men here have different feelings from the same 
class elsewhere.” 

“Yep,” exclaimed Spense, “a miner in this country don’t have to 
take no man’s lip. A leaser’s his own boss, and if things get out o’ 
whack at the mine, even day’s-pay men can fall back on a lease of 
their own.” 

“Then,” continued John,” “the element of hope connected with all 
mining transactions attracts many men. If the present don’t suit a 
miner, he don’t have to live in it; in his mind he always has a 
future. His ‘castles may be in the air,’ but their foundations are in 
the earth, and that makes them seem substantial to him.” 

“Another thing,” I suggested, “no matter how shabby a fellow’s 
clothes get in the mountains, he doesn’t lose his self-respect. Every- 
body knows the reason, or at least tacitly gives him credit for one.” 

“He's been putting his money in a hole in the ground,” laughed 
John, “instead of on his back, and of course that stands to his credit 
with his felowmen. Why not? Makes him feel all right with him- 
self, too — like a landed proprietor if his coat is out at the elbow.” 

The way the silver question is viewed in the West is a very import- 
ant matter for eastern readers to ponder and consider if they wish 
to see the United States continue as a political unity; for there is not 
the least doubt in the minds of all thinking people, not only in the 
United States but in Europe, that unless bimetallism is restored 
there will be a political split in this country, which will not be so 
easily mended as was the trouble with the Confederate States. This 
time it would be the whole West against the East, and the gold 
standard will bring us to this as inevitably as the sun rises in the 
east, if it continues for many generations. As old Spense said: 
“Times in this country ain’t what they used to be, and I’m afraid 
they'll be worse before they’re better. Ef you're started on an 
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inclined plane, an’ it’s steep enough, you’re bound to touch bottom 
some time. The financiers and capitalists tilted this yer plane in ‘73, 
an’ they may tilt it again.” (This was supposed to have been said 
before the last session of Congress, when the financiers and capital- 
ists did tilt that plane again, and silver was completely demonetized 
by the repeal of the Sherman Act and by the government’s action all 
through the deal for gold-bugs.) 

“They're liable to,” John said; “there’s as much reason now as at 
that time. When silver was demonetized in 1873 and reduced to a 
commodity, it was at a premium, and no political party, or petition 
from the people, asked for its demonetization. That was done in 
secret by a handful of men, and solely in the interests of the moneyed 
classes. Ever since that act not only silver bullion, but everything 
except gold has been gradually decreasing in value. Wheat and 
cotton have kept step with silver in her steady decline.” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Spense,” “people back East think the silver 
question is only a local one, a kind of side-show business.” 

“It’s no more local,” was John’s reply, “than money is local. We 
simply supply the material for what everybody needs, and needs 
more, not less of. The Bible says, ‘The love of money is the root of 
all evil.’ I sometimes think the want of it is the root of a good deal 
more. Make gold the sole standard, the only currency, you destroy 
half the money, and that means contraction, falling prices, paralysis 
of business from Maine to California.” 

“Dog-on my buttons ef I don’t think some folks are jes’ mean 
enough to want silver kicked outdoors ‘cause some other folks 
happen to make a livin’ off it,” growled Spense. 

“lhe masses kick their best friend out-of-doors when they let silver 
go,” John said. “It’s the people’s money — was long before Colorado 
was known; in fact, Colorado was called into existence to serve the 
interests of silver, not silver to serve the interests of Colorado.” 

“What's the reason,” asked Mrs. Spense, in her mild, placid 
fashion, “that anybody objects to free coinage? It wouldn’t take 
anything away from the eastern people, would it? They wouldn't 
lose their homes or have any less to eat; but it makes a sight of 
difference to us poor folks who have to live off it. If the miners 
could take their bit o’ ore and turn it into money, they wouldn't shut 
it up in boxes, they’d spend it; and that would help everybody.” 

“The East would be more benefited than the West by free coinage,” 
John remarked, “because just as soon as the silver was turned into 
money by the miners, it would, as you say, be put in circulation, and 
would then go to build up eastern industries. Another thing,” he 
added, “by encouraging silver mining, the area of country to be 
supported and improved is constantly being widened, and as a 
natural consequence the markets for eastern goods are multiplied 
and prices made better. Instead of building up our industry and 
section of country at the expense of another, as it is falsely claimed 
we are trying to do, we are striving to build up our own section for 
our own benefit, it is true, but also for the benefit of a much larger 
section. We can’t help only ourselves, even if we wanted to, which 
we don’t. If we had ‘free coinage’ a miner couldn't eat silver and 
thereby live; he’d have to part with it before it would do him or his 
any good.” 

“Financial wiseacres back East,” said Mr. Spense, “claim there's 
too much money in the country.” 

“Seems so,” John answered sarcastically, “when you have to pay 
ten or twelve per cent for every dollar you borrow. That’s the reason 
too, maybe, so many people all over the world are going hungry, 
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there’s too much bread to be got. A Solomon’s explanation that is. 
I wish I was out of mining,’ he went on; “‘outlook’s too uncertain 
these days. To be here as we are, dependent on the output of silver 
mines, is like living on a volcano that may crack any day. Crust 
seems pretty thin.” 

“Oh! well,” Mrs. Howard said cheerfully, “government will look 
after the mining interests. You'll get more favorable legislation 
soon.” 

“The government — where do you think the government of the 
United States is located?” asked John, cynically. “If you suppose 
it's at Washington, you're mistaken. The centre of the government 
in this country is Wall Street, New York, and ‘the power behind the 
throne’ every time is money.” 

Mrs. Howard looked puzzled. “I have always supposed,” she said 
doubtfully, “that the government of the United States was ‘for the 
people, and by the people.’ That was one of father’s favorite 
quotations.” 

“It used to be,” John answered, “but that idea seems to belong 
more to past history than present. It’s in the constitution, and, 
theoretically, is the sheet anchor of this form of government; but 
somehow the flukes of the anchor have been monkeyed with and 
they don’t hold. Consequently America is fast drifting Europe- 
ward. Money rules, and things are run in thé interests and for the 
protection of the capitalists. They're opposed to free coinage, it’s 
against their interests, and for that reason it will be almost a miracle 
if we ever get it.” 

The writer evidently feels the perplexities and troubles that 
surround the spiritual in life amid the grim necessities of getting 
food and clothing and shelter. The strange irony which holds all 
these things within the grip of money is shown in this scrap of 
dialogue touching the pinching disabilities of poverty. 


“America as a nation,” I suggested, “has been passing through the 
utilitarian age; perhaps now that as a result of that age millionaires 
have betome numerous, we'll move up and on to a broader, higher 
plane. There will be a larger class who have leisure to think of 
something besides making money, and who will have opportunities 
and influence to put their philanthropic thoughts into practice.” 

“If they've got any to put,” John added, cynically. “As a rule the 
philanthropic ideas of that class don’t extend very far. If they did 
there wouldn’t be this rapidly widening gulf between the rich and 
the poor.” 

“There is too much truth in your accusation, John,” Hugh admitted, 
‘an’ yet I believe in capitalists. I’m glad to see the number of men 
increasing who can live on the interest of what they’ve made or their 
fathers before them. If they’re the right kind of men, they’ve a 
grand, God-like mission ahead o’ them. If they'll only live wisely an’ 
for others, their influence will be like the great Father’s Himsel’, 
falling on the just an’ onjust alike, uplifting, healing, bringing 
together the estranged members o’ the human household.” 

“I believe in moneyed men, too,” John said. “Possession of money 
gives leisure and opportunity to cultivate the mind. As Carlyle says 
‘Culture renders it possible for a man to become all that God created 
him capable of becoming.” Working men never can become that, and 
probably the rank and file of mankind will always have to work, 
consequently they will not have leisure to cultivate their minds, or 
training to think as profoundly as those who have more time. We 
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need trained minds to think for us on all matters, although a large 
proportion of working men are capable of sitting in judgment on the 
deliberations of trained minds after they’re put on record. The 
trouble so far has been that the trained minds of this country have 
not thought for the masses, but for themselves and the privileged 
few. The people are awakening to that fact and growing rebellious.” 

“Do you think the masses in this country would ever be satisfied 
to let any body of men do their thinking for them?” I asked. 

“Yes,” John answered, “if they were satisfied the men were dis- 
interested thinkers. They would have to be philanthropists though, 
as well as statesmen, or the people wouldn't trust them long. 
They’ve been fooled too often.” 

“What do you think is the cause of this growing discontent and 
suspicion,’ I said, ‘of this steadily widening breach between the 
rich and poor, between labor and capital? It seems most unnatural.” 

“Selfishness is the tap-root of it all,” was John’s reply. “When a 
man through the help of his fellow-men piles up an enormous for- 
tune, more than he can possibly make use of, and then from the 
vantage ground thus gained does nothing to help his brother, but 
on the contrary takes advantage of his brother’s necessities to still 
further increase his own superfiluities, what can be the effect of such 
an object lesson on the average human heart? 

“Through the codéperation of their fellow-creatures,” he continued, 
“men become millionaires and immediately hedge themselves about 
with material splendor and exclusiveness, as if they were kings 
above other men. Last year —ten years ago, perhaps — Tom, Dick, 
and Harry were all in their shirt-sleeves, working hard in the 
trenches of life; to-day Tom's on a pedestal in a dress-coat, and 
expects Dick and Harry to do him homage from a distance. Do you 
think in their hearts they'll do it?” 

“It'll depend on what kind of men they are,” I answered; “the 
less of manhood they possess, of course the more deference they'll 
pay to him and his outward trappings.” 

“The coat, the house, is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the man 
for a’ that,” said Hugh. 

“That's the idea, Mac,” John responded, “‘working at the -heart of 
every true American, whether born in America or not; and what- 
ever injures that feeling is a great wrong to society. It’s a knife that 
cuts bofh ways, too. Above everything else towers a noble manhood; 
that’s God's patent of nobility. Tom on his gold pedestal is just 
what he was before, and his airs of superiority only embitter others 
toward him. Resentment is born because his pretensions have no 
real reason for being. Any man or woman who expects deference 
simply because he or she has more material riches or outside show, 
is a fraud, and no man can acknowledge such a claim without losing 
his own self-respect and belittling himself in his own estimation.” 


” 


The antiquity of silver as money and its services to humanity, and 
to the masses of toilers earning mere wages, is shown in another 
scrap of dialogue, which reveals the writer’s grasp of the whole 
history and profound importance of this question: 


“Often when I look down on Hopetown,” said Mrs. Howard, “and 
see the lights of its many happy homes, my heart aches.” 

“Why, mamma?” asked Marian. 

“Because,” answered her mother, “its very existence depends on 
one thing — silver. If the value of that should be taken away, or 
fall too low, even, the mines will have to stop working and the happy 
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homes be deserted. That would mean so much to so many, more 
than you can realize, my daughter.” 

“Ya’, that’s right, Mary,” John said; “it means a whole lot. These 
homes that so many miners own are all they have to show for years 
of hard work, the only savings-bank they’ve been putting their 
earnings into.” 

“If the Sherman law is ever repealed, I remarked, “and no better 
substitute given, we'll be in a bad fix in these canons.” 

“More than these cafons will be in a bad fix,’ was John’s reply. 
“Unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, miserable makeshift as 
that is, means dropping to the gold standard, and the miseries 
involved will be beyond computation.” 

“What do you suppose the local effect would be?” Mrs. Howard 
inquired. 

“No one could tell that,’ her husband replied; “it would all depend 
on the effect it had on the price of silver, but I'm afraid it would be 
disastrous to our national prosperity. Of course the silver industry 
wouldn't die in a month or a year, there’s too much vigorous life in 
it for that; but deprived of all money value, it would be only a 
question of time when silver mining would cease to be a paying 
investment. People who have property in these silver cafions, and 
have invested their all of time and strength, as well as money, would 
cling to the old life in any event, like sailors to a sinking ship.” 

“Poor fellows!” LT said. “hey would probably feel that no boat 
could ever come to take them to a new land of promise and fresh 
beginnings elsewhere.” 

“Even if actual starvation and desolation did not follow,” John 
went on, “the brightness of living would be destroyed. Life would 
degenerate to a hard scratch and scramble for bare existence. Under 
certain limited conditions a man may keep soul and body together, 
but would life then be worth living? I bet the fellows back East 
and in London who talk so glibly about the advantages of a gold 
standard wouldn’t think so. When people are wrapped up in the 
elder-down of comfort and luxury themselves, it’s easy to theorize 
about the pleasures of winter.” 

“ITasn’t silver been used as a money from time immemorial?” 
asked Mrs. Howard. ° 

“Yes,” replied Hugh, “very early in the history of the human race 
we read in the Bible that Abraham was very rich in cattle and in 
silver and gold, also that he bought a piece of land from Ephron, 
the Hittite, for four hundred shekels of silver, current money wi’ the 
merchant.” 

“From that time,” John continued, “all through the ages, wherever 
civilization has existed, the two metals have been linked together 
and used as money. History, both sacred and profane, attests this.” 

“It would seem as if God Himself created them for this purpose,” 
McLean suggested, “stored them in the same treasure-house an’ 
directed mankind by divine intuition how to use them.” 

“Silver has always been the people’s money.” interrupted John, 
“and under the reign of free coinage the nation prospered. Had the 
people but known it, their best financial friend was stabbed when 
silver was demonetized in 1878." 

“Thev did not comprehend the far-reaching nature of that measure 
then,” I suggested, “nor the upas-like effect it 


was to have on after 
vears. Many financial seers assert that 


the poisonous shadow is 
creeping over the land and slowly paralvzing every energy, to-day.” 

“The trouble is,” John said, “the very classes who are most affected 
by this great question are the ones who take the least interest in it.” 
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“That's so,” responded Hugh. “Ignorance has always been the 
worst enemy of the poor, blindin’ them to their own best interests 
till too late — makin’ them convenient steppin’ stones upon which 
their shrewder and more unscrupulous brothers could climb to still 
greater riches and power.” 

“Well,” continued Mac, “we were speakin’ of the existence of silver 
as money from the dawn of history till now. In 1873, when discuss- 
ing the restoration of the white metal to its old time-honored posi- 
tion, Blaine stated in Congress that ‘silver had been money anterior 
to the American constitution.’ ” 

“The founders of that constitution never questioned its right in the 
financial system of this country,” John said. “They looked on gold 
and silver as the warp and woof of the monetary fabric, inextricably 
woven together.” 

“Abraham Lineoln,” Mac resumed, “greatest of Americans, divine 
almost in the greatness and simplicity of his character, sent a special 
message of encouragement to the miners of the West by Mr. Colfax 
in 1865. I quote from memory, but there is a copy of the message at 
my cabin, and I know this is pretty nearly word for word. ‘Tell 
them,’ he said, ‘I am going to encourage the mining of gold and silver 
in every possible way.’ Evidently in his mind there was no dis- 
crimination against silver. ‘We shall have hundreds of thousands 
of disbanded soldiers to care for, and I am going to try to attract 
them to the hidden wealth of our mountain ranges where there is 
room enough for all. Immigration, which even the war has not 
stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more per 
year from over-crowded Europe. I intend to point them to the gold 
and silver that waits them in the West. Tell the miners for me that 
I shall promote their interests to the best of my ability, because their 
prosperity is the prosperity of the nation, and we shall prove in a very 
few vears that we are indeed the treasury of the world.’ ” 

“Abraham Lincoln didn’t have any interest in silver mines then or 
ever,” John said, “so that statement was certainly disinterested. 
The prosperity of the miners was sectional, but their cause was not, 
and he realized that. That cause is as much national now as it was 
then.” 

“Little did Honest Abe dream of the conspiracy, English born and 
bred, that was soon to rinen in this country —a conspiracy to lock 
up half of these treasure-houses, thereby robbing the people of half 
their birthright. Had he done so he would never have invited the 
disbanded soldiers, in the name of the government, to invest their 
time and strength, their little all, in property which a few years later 
the same government would legislate to destroy.” 

“Ay, and on what a plea,” said John — “over-production. Surely 
a manufactured pretext like that is too thin to hold logic or wear 
long.” 

“What do you think of the argument of some of the monometal- 
lists,” asked Mac, “that silver has no more right to be protected than 
wheat?” 

“It seems the veriest nonsense to me.” was John’s reply. “Same 
objection of course can be applied to gold.” 


“ 


The result in the Colorado cafions of the closing of the Indian mints 
and the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act was immediate and 
disastrous. The author paints the picture in a few telling words. 
Those to whom this was the great political regeneration of American 
finance have never pondered what it meant to American citizens who 
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had developed America’s silver mines under the pledges. and assur- 
ances of the American government. Cleveland broke the faith of 
the United States with the veterans of the Civil War when he put 
the Rothschilds’ screws upon our incorruptible legislators. 


That day I had occasion to ride down the cajion ten or twelve miles 
on business, and on my way home passed long processions of miners 
returning from work. Bad news travels fast, and already the tele- 
gram and its probable consequences were on every lip. Each face 
wore an anxious, troubled look, and a nameless foreboding of still 
further disaster filled each heart. This was the beginning; the end 
who could foresee? One of the blizzards of life was upon us, we 
were but entering into the storm on the outskirts of its fury. God 
alorve could tell what the outcome might be. To these miners trudg- 
ing down from countless holes in every mountain-side all through 
the mining regions, this injury to silver was a serious affair. The 
preservation of their homes, their happiness and comfort, almost 
their very existence was involved. No wonder that the usual joking 
banter was absent, and that singly or in groups silent, preoccupied 
men trudged wearily homeward. 

As I rode through the streets of Hopetown the same change was 
visible. At the corner where the road turns to go up the hill, a knot 
of excited men were discussing the situation. 

The next morning I returned to the mine, and for a couple of days 
heard nothing of outside matters. The end of the month was always 
a busy time and kept me fully occupied. Friday afternoon, how- 
ever, there came by, telephone fresh news of the outside world, news 
as startling as the closing of the Indian mints, and in its immediate 
effects far more distressing. The leading bank of Hopetown had 
closed its doors. It seemed hardly credible. For many years this 
bank had stood to the miners a very embodiment of sound business 
principles and strength, one of the corner-stones almost of the 
county. We had come to believe in its stability as we believed in 
the immovable mountains, and its collapse was not only a financial 
but a personal loss, a shock to the moral sense of the community. 
Yet the explanation of its failure was simple; it was only an effect. 
Tuesday’s news pondered over, reasoned out, had produced Friday’s 
calamity. It was the natural, perhaps inevitable outcome of great 
underlying causes existing in a distant land and beyond local control. 

The view of the situation, and of the rights of the miners to be 
considered by the United States government in precedence to all 
demands of usurer conspiracies and foreign governments, is shown 
in the rough, simple opinion of Sam Banks, one of the old soldiers of 
the war, and an old miner. 


“I don’t feel as if we'd been fairly treated; that’s what cuts 
deepest. After the war we came West to them mining states because 
they wus silver states, and because the government and President 
Lincoln had made certain promises. That’s why we came. We 
exiled ourselves to a very hell of a place, dug and burrowed like 
gophers in them blasted rocks to get a start. All the capital we had 

timé, strength, money — we invested right in them cafions an’ 
thought we had a dead sure thing.” 

“Now look at us! We've got our homes, our property here all right, 
but what are they worth? You couldn’t give a silver mine away. 
Everything’s just naturally collapsed, shrunk like a child’s bubble, 
and nothing has any value. We're middle-aged paupers, and yet for 
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a quarter of a century we've grubbed in them holes till we don’t 
know nothin’ else.” 

“Ay, an’ the hardest of all is,’”’ exclaimed Dan Miller, “our poverty 
doesn’t come from natural causes, from shiftlessness, but from legis- 
lation made in the interests of those who already have more money 
than they need, an’ the legislation’s made at the say-so of England! 
The whole country needs what we've got, but to boost the rich folk 
higher, double the value of their gold, our silver is made of no 
account. I feel as if we’d been robbed simply because we were not 
strong enough to help it, but might ain't right by a long shot.” 

To thousands of readers the pages of this book will bring a 
panorama of what the drama of actual life really is in the Rockies 
and what the silver question really means to our own kith and 
kin here in America, for the aggrandizement of the usurer class 
who have already Europe under their thumb—a gigantic revenge 
for all the abuses that have been heaped upon those unlovely and 
unlovable tribes. It should help in the growth of a new patriotism 
of America for the Americans, and should rally the forces allied for 
money for humanity instead of money for conscienceless speculators 
and usurers. JONATHAN PENN. 

YOUNG WEST.* 

Edward Bellamy’s inspired book, “Looking Backward,” seems in 
its turn to have been an inspiration to many writers upon social 
questions, as well as a foundation for nationalistic, socialistic, and 
perhaps other istic organizations looking to the betterment of the 
present existing conditions. Doctor Schindler’s book, “Young West,” 
is a capital sequel to that of Mr. Bellamy, depicting with clearness 
and in detail the state of things which must be expected to exist in 
a country like that in which the hero of “Looking Backward” awoke 
after his nap of a hundred years, during which time “all things had 
become new.” 

Since the time that he had gone to sleep, all social conditions had 
changed in such a marvellous manner that he failed to understand 
them. His age had been one of intense competitive strife, now he 
beheld society forming a brotherhood indeed, in which all worked 
for one and one for all. He could not understand how money should 
have ceased to be the stimulus for all individual efforts; he won- 
dered that people were found willing to work without being paid for 
their labor; he could not see how all could live in affluence, nor could 
he grasp the idea of economic equality. After a short time, however, 
he became not only reconciled to our social arrangements, but began 
to acknowledge their superiority over the conditions that prevailed 
in his time. He now wondered that his contemporaries could have 
been so blind as not to see the true remedy for all the evils of which 
they complained so much. He remembered now that at his time 
already some such ideas of economic equality had been troubling the 
minds of a few individuals, and how the socialists — so these people 
had been called — were scorned and ridiculed as visionaries, yea, 
even persecuted as enemies of society. 





*“ Young West, a Sequel to ‘ Looking Backward,’” by Solomon Schindler. Price, 
cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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Young West, son of the sleeper of 2001, introduces himself to the 
reader of Dr. Schindler’s book, as at the age of three years, he 


“awoke to consciousness” 


of life in one of the national nurseries in 


the city of Atlantis, known in the nineteenth century as Boston, and 
continues his autobiography through a long and memorable life dur- 
ing which he served his country and “ran through the whole scale of 
social and public ambition,” from the nursery to the presidency and 
ex-presidency, which in the wonderful country of which he writes 
was most honorable of all, since, instead of being shelved for the rest 
of his life, an ex-president became a member of the World’s Court of 
Arbitration and so of much importance still 

The story of ‘Young West,” as he continues to be called to the last, 
affords an opportunity for the author to bring out and enlarge upon 


the ideas of nationalization of pretty nearly everythir 


o 
if 


, Which read- 


ers of the ARENA have found in most of Dr. Schindler’s papers in 
this review; but while this makes the book interesting to thoughtful 
persons who are looking into the subject of social reforms, it does 
not detract from the interest of a general reader who desires only 
that a book shall serve to while away a leisure hour. 


There are no 


dull pages, and although the reader’s views of many things may 
differ widely from those of the author, and his utterly material way 
of treating things that can be only spiritually discerned may cause 


a slight shock to some hyper-sensitive souls, there is really less self- 


assertiveness and want of toleration than 


which claim to be very spiritual. 
Altogether, then, the book is well worth reading either as a study 
or as pastime, even though perhaps, at the end one may feel that the 


gist of it all is in the few pages where 


is often 


“Young West,” 


found in books 


now an old 


man full of honor and success, finds the confession of his strangely 
resuscitated father and reads: 


“With all its advantages over my previous life, my present exis- 


tence does not satisfy me. 
of habit 


force 


dear to me. The 


very 


worry, 


I miss too many conditions that were by 
absence of 
oppresses me, as a calm on the ocean oppresses the sailor. 
live — I vegetate. 


of care, 
I do not 


Not only is it easy to be good, not only has virtue 


ceased to be the result of strife, it is difficult, nay, impossible, to go 


wrong. 


relieves the dazzling light of virtue. 


What glory, therefore, in goodness? 


More 


I miss the 
over, 


shadow that 


in whatever relation 


I am placed to others, I find myself the diminutive, insignificant part 
After I have done my best, I am no more than is my 


of a whole. 


neighbor, who also has done his best according to his abilities. 


There 


are no distinguishing lines between man and man; I am placed ona 


dead level with the rest; 


I am lost in the crowd.” 


“Almost all of man’s personal responsibilities have been taken 
from his shoulders, except the one inclusive responsibility of serving 


to the best 


of his abilities the 


Commonwealth. 


The 


parent is no 


longer responsible for the proper bringing up of his offspring; the 
husband is not held to protect his wife, neither is the child asked to 


assist the originators of his existence in their declining age. 
ever I turn, I confront the selfsame spectral, abstract idea of the 


Wher- 
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commonwealth. The commonwealth is the parent, the common- 
wealth is the child, the commonwealth is the God, who carries all 
and is worshipped by all.” 

Well, there is certainly no danger or likelihood of those now on 
earth suffering as the elder West did from this cause — want of 
adjustment to an improred state of things. We and our children and 
theirs after them may be able to do something toward bringing about 
such a state, and uncounted millions may rejoice in the fulfilment of 
our altruistic hopes, but unless we view it from some higher sphere, 
we shall not know. As “Young West” says: 

Alas, we move not in leaps and bounds. The transformation of 
conditions progresses too slowly to be observed, so that after a 


Q change has become noticeable the creatures of a former stage have 
become unfit to live in the new world. We cannot jump into a new 
social order, but must grow into it. I am sure that we could not 
live happily in the time to come, say, one hundred years from now, 
q after society will again have changed its forms. Wise and beneficent 
is nature, therefore, that it removes us from the stage when a new 
: play, for which we have not rehearsed, is to be enacted. . .. The 
social reformer must be unselfishness personified. He must never 
expect to derive any benefit for himself; he must never hope to enter 


the land into which he is leading others; he must never try to hasten 
the natural and rational development of conditions. He may show 
the way; he may prophesy what will happen. 

The book is written in Dr. Schindler’s well-known style. It is 
sometimes verbose, not always quite smooth English, since no doubt 


y he thinks in German and writes in English, but it is interesting from 
start to finish. JULIA A. DAWLEY. 
‘ ENEMIES IN THE REAR.* 
z. 


Those of us who are old enough to have heard the talk about 
“black-snakes and copperheads,” as the different factions of Northern 
sympathizers with or opponents of the civil war of 1861-65 were 
‘alled, will find in Mr. Hoover's book a vivid portrayal of the state 
of feeling existing all over the northern states in the darkest years 
of our history, 1863-64, when the “Sons of Liberty, or Knights of the 
Golden Circle,” the “Enemies in the Rear,” were using all the means 
in their power to harass and defeat the measures used by the govern- 
ment at Washington. As a part of the history of those days, then, 
even aside from its real interest as a picture of life among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch at that time, the book is of decided value. 

It is really an unusually entertaining novel, full of dramatic situa- 
tions, and the action is well sustained and never flags. A capital 
drama might be made of it, with scenes from the old Mill, the quaint 
houses of the sturdy Dutch farmers, the lonely cabin of the witch- 
woman, and the comical lodge room. There are no battlefields nor 








*“ Enemies in the Rear; or, A Golden Circle Squared,” by Francis T. Hoover 
rrice, cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company. 
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harrowing scenes, but plenty of hairbreadth escapes and detective 
work to delight the younger generation of readers, very cleverly told. 
A vein of quiet humor runs all through the story, which is very well 
worth reading and preserving, too, as a truthful picture of the times 
and of a sturdy, thrifty race still living in the old ways in some parts 
of the land, although their descendants are scattered over the 
country and forgetting or leaving the quaint customs so graphically 
described. It is to be heartily recommended to old and young. 
J. A. DAWLEY. 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. 

Mr. J. N. Larned’s “History for Ready Reference and Topical 
Reading” has already an assured place in the front rank of the great 
literary works of this century, although the fifth volume, completing 
the set, is barely off the press. The accomplished compiler is the 
ex-president of the American Library Association and the working 
superintendent of the Buffalo public library. His practical acquaint- 
ance with the needs of the widest range of readers induced him to 
undertake his comprehensive work, and his thorough scholarship 
has executed it in a way to win the warmest praise from the most 
competent judges— historians, scholars, and teachers such as Dr. 
John Fiske, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Henry Brooks Adams, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, and Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. No brief notice can possibly convey the comprehension of the 
scope and usefulness of this work. It distils a full historical library 
into a retort charged with the spirit of many thousand authors. It 
makes instant reference possible to the noteworthy events, facts, and 
personages of the world’s history, and gives the luminous comments 
on them of the master minds of all ages down to our latest day. 

Its maps are no less remarkable than the text. It is a cyclopxdia 
of historic geography, altogether more complete than is furnished in 
any other publication. In the smallest library it absolutely demands 
a place, and it is certain of inclusion in the largest libraries as an 
almost indispensable guide-book. The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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MONTHLY TOPICS. 
The foilowing topics have been chosen for discussion : 
July. Child Life — Kindergarten. 
August. Manual Training in the Public School. 


September. The Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
October. Women Wage Workers. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Lecture Tour. — Harry C. Vrooman, the national secretary-treasurer, has been on 
a month’s lecturing and organizing tour through the eastern peninsula of Maryland 
and organized many new unions among the rural population. The outlook for re- 
form is very promising in this state. The brazen corruptionist methods of Senator 
Gorman have created a reaction—a deep-spread revolt similar to that which swept 
over Kansas when Senator Ingalls was laid on the shelf. The opposition elements 
are being organized for a grand crusade for good government and the overthrow of 
plutocracy. The farmers are adding a new feature to the simple machinery of the 
U.P. P. They are making it more of a beneficiary order and arranging to do their 
buying and selling through their own authorized agents, and turn the large profits 
that now go to useless middlemen partly into their own pockets and partly into a 
fund to carry on the educational campaign. 


Co-operative Colony. — One of the leaders of the radical social reform movement 
in the eastern peninsula of Maryland is Robert Gulick, a farmer near Linkwood, Md. 
He has organized a codperative colony, with his farm as the basis. He has plans for 
a large number of productive enterprises which can be self-sustaining from the 
start. They have a tine water front on an arm of Chesapeake Bay, with free fishing 
the year round, with oysters, crabs, etc., in their seasons. This will furnish employ- 
mentfor many. They have fine pine timber to turn into lumber for all their own build- 
ing purposes. They are now wanting a printer devoted to the cause of codperation 
and a manager of the commercial exchange, also a half dozen farmers. Those who 
have nothing to put into the codperation but their labor can work out their share, if 
they will put up with very plain living until their share is paid up. Food is plentiful 
and cheap, but luxuries are scarce and costly. None but those thoroughly consecrated 
to the cause of social regeneration should think of joiningsuchacolony. Among the 
colonists now at work arefour of the Commonweal army who marched across the 
continent from California under General Frye. They are noble men. The idea of 
these Codperative Colonies, which are being established now so generally throughout 
the country, is to furnish a fraternal centre of life during the bitter struggle and 
stress of the present transition period. They will also furnish more secure economic 
conditions for the radicals who can thus make each colony a strong centre from 
which to radiate that dynamic moral and intellectual force that is to bring in the new 
time. 

The Vrooman brothers have purchased the Peninsula Farmer of Federalsburg, 
Md., which they mean soon to move to the codperative colony at Linkwood P. O., 
Md., from which place they will publish it as an organ of dynamic religion and radi- 
cal social and political reform. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction.— The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction was announced 
to be held in New Haven, May 22 to 28,1895. There are no restrictions as to mem- 
bership — any one may become a member on payment of the annual fee of $2, which 
includes the annual printed Proceedings. At the twenty-second meeting, Robert 
Treat, Paine, of Boston, was to preside, and special attention was to be given to the 
subject of *‘ Charity Organization in Cities... Inquiries for information should be 
addressed to H. H. Hart, corresponding secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 

The fact that the Conference is one-and-twenty years of age calls attention to its 
long existence and its broad and useful work. The men and women who first or- 
ganized it at New York in May, 1874, as a branch of the American Social Scicnce 
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Association, are nearly all dead or retired from active work through age; and com- 
paratively few of those who then met looked forward to so comprehensive a move- 
ment as their little gathering initiated. For it not only became national in the 
broadest sense of the word, but in 1893 held an important international Congress at 
Chicago, and has now undertaken to develop and guide the college and post-gradu- 
ate system of instruction in the numerous and fast increasing institutions of higher 
education throughout the United States. To this last subject, under the ambiguous 
name of ‘Sociology,’ a full chapter is devoted in the lately published ‘“‘ Proceed- 
ings’ of the last Conference (at Nashville), and a strong committee, headed by 
President Seth Low, of Columbia College, will report on it at New Haven. From 
this committee, on which are the well-known names of Professor Peabody and J. G. 
Brooks, of Harvard, Professor Blackman, of Yale, Professor Henderson of the widely 
active Chicago University, and Prof. Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, we may expect a full and fair treatment of the immense topic or world of 
topics they are taking in hand. 

The narration of charities and the ways of correction is indeed one of the chief 
tasks of the National Conference, and always must be; it is also a main means of in- 
struction in sociologic university courses. Observation and description, followed by 
induction, is a surer, if slower, road than the high-soaring doctor of philosophy, pur- 
suing his flight through the upper air of speculation, is tempted to essay. 


LECTURERS. 


I. HAMLIN GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

Il. Pror. D. S. HoLtmMaAn, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter: 
3, Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

Wt. Pror. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston Law School, author of ‘* Our Country’s 
Need,’ etc. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies: 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

IV. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

V. W. D. MecCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative, and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stercopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried, and Francois Bonivard. 

VI. Muss JoserpHIne RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers!—a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women te enlist in the 
eause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Codperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the * trusts’ and ‘‘combines”’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ's 
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teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ's denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement, 

VIL. Mrs. Harrietre C. KEATINGE, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice, 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

Vill. Rev. Harry C. VRooMAN, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 


; Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of the National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
{ Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem: 3, Present-Day 


Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

IX. DraAna Hirscu.er, secretary of the Union for Practical Progress at Philadel 

; phia, Pa. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems. 
: XI. Rev. Epwarp T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

X. Pror. THomas E. WILL, A. M., professor of political economy at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, formerly secretary of Boston U. P. P. Subjects: The 
Union for Practical Progress, and all phases of scientific economic problems. Singly 
or in courses. 

XI. Rev. WALTER VROOMAN speaks extemporaneously on every subject 
relating to social reform. Is accustomed to out-of-door meetings and large assem- 
blages. He has had considerable experience as an organizer. 

XIL Rev. R. M. Wesstrer, of Los Angeles, Cal., is a man imbued with the 
higher ethics of our time, a clear thinker and a good speaker. He treats all phases 
of practical social reform. 

XIII. Rev. Perry MARSHALL a man thoroughly conversant with all the ethical 
phases of the social question. Subjects: 1, The Problem of the Unemployed — 
Public Ownership; 2, Temperance and Monopolies; 3, Travels in Britain; 4, Travels 
in the Low Countries; 5, Travels in Italy. 

XIV. Rev. R. E. Bispee gives five stereopticon lectures on Bible lands and the 
civilization of Bible times. They constitute a study of comparative civilization and 
are a key to the problems of to-day. They are particularly suitable for churches and 
religious gatherings. For small audiences the inexpensive oil light answers every 
purpose. For large audiences the calcium light is indispensable. In fixing a price, 
therefore, the first thing to be determined is what kind of light must be used. Other 
factors are distance from Boston and the number of lectures wanted. 





THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 


The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 


and that, with the aid of the Unionand Arena Auxiliary Club, the measure has become H 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also jnstrumental in securing a law against 

child labor. ¥ 

The agitation against the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so i 

‘ vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of - 


Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
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of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds of all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected, 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 

The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one 
dollar to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers 
in the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou 
sand pledge s have been receive d. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 


I hereby subscribe one « r tot I | for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practi I ress, a will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer s] have received one thousand similar s riptio 

I also hereby agree » pay one dollar a ually to the same subscription 
fund 

Signed 
Cit 


Street Number 


(County 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The ARENA oftice has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty on¢ doll ul pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 


* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 
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Volume XII of the Arena. 

With this issue the ARENA opens its 
thirteenth volume. Again enlarged, the 
body of the magazine now contains 176 
pages, besides additional reading matter 
of special interest to book lovers and 
persons interested in current affairs. 

We desire to call particular attention 
to our new departure in thisissue. From 
this time forward some important book 
will receive an extensive review in the 
body of the ARENA. 
review it will be the purpose of the critic 


In this extended 


to so discuss the work in hand that the 
review will possess all the value of a 
carefully prepared essay, while showing 
exactly the character and value of the 
book under consideration. Short reviews 
of permanent value will also contribute 
a feature to the body of 
ARENA. 

The World of Books. 


the enlargéd 


A new feature of the ARENA which 
will we believe prove immensely popu- 
lar is entitled ** The World of Books,”’ 
and will appear opposite the pages de- 
voted to Literary Bulletinsand Announce- 
ments. In these pages will be found 
every month a general discussion of new 
books and literary news invaluable to 
thoughtful persons. It is our determi- 
nation to make this feature alone equal 
in value to any one-dollar monthly de- 
voted to purely literary matter. 


The Age of Consent. 


Among papers of special value and 
general interest which will be features of 
the next few issues of the ARENA will be 
a series of papers by Helen H. Gardener 
on the recent age-of-consent battle waged 
throughout the United States. In these 
contributions this brilliant writer will 
show: (1) What has been accomplished 
since the ARENA opened the present 
campaign for “ justice for girls and a 


higher standard of This 


paper will be illustrated by fine pictures 


morality.” 


of leaders in the battle for the protection 
of maidens from moral lepers. (2) The 
methods employed by the brothels, the 
saloons, and the leper class to defeat the 
cause of sound morality and justice, with 
the names of prominent men who should 
share the fate of a certain gentleman in 
Kentucky. 
will also be published. (3 


A second black list of states 
The plea of 
the upholders of laws placing the age of 
consent below the age of legal majority 
for girls, with an examination of the ar- 

All fathers in Amer- 
these 


guments advanced. 
before 


voting nextelection. All mothers should 


ica should read papers 
read them, that they may clearly under- 
that ‘‘the hand that rocks the 
is not swaying the throne in 


stand 
cradle ”’ 
this republic. 


Another View of the Corsican. 


While the public mind is being focused 
upon Napoleon, and the imaginations of 
our youth are being influenced by glow- 
ing pictures of the man of blood, it is well 
to have the subject examined from the 
standpvint of a student of life and of 
social and political conditions. Ex-Con- 
gressman John Davis, of Kansas, who, 
as our readers are aware, is a very care- 
ful and accurate student of social econ- 
omy and political problems, has prepared 
a sketch of Napoleon, which will appear 
in several issues of the ARENA, and in 
which the prenatal influences and the 
effects of early environment as they 
bore on the life of Napoleon will be 
carefully considered, together with his 
life and its influence on France and 
civilization. In the course of these 
papers Mr. Davis will discuss the social 
condition, the financial and 
experiments, and the 


economic 
blunders and 
crimes which make up so large a part 
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of the history of the France of Napoleon’s 
day. These papers will be of special 


value to thoughtful men and women. 
They are well considered, philosophical, 


and very suggestive. 
We llsprings of Life and Death. 
This month I discuss “ Prostitution 
Within the Bond.” In this 


paper I have expressed my conscientious 


Marriage 


convictions on this vital question, know- 
ing full well that they will not meet with 
the views of many of our readers who 
from childhood have entertained the con- 
ventional ideas, instilled into their minds 
as the only wholesome doctrine, ideas, 


however, which, after the trial of untold 


centuries, have brought us to our pres- 
that 


woman have new 


ent condition. I believe sound 
morality demands that 
and necessary rights accorded to her, and 
that the rights 


before. 


of the child be considered 
as never Believing as I do I 
should be false to my convictions to re- 
main silent. 

The next paper inthis series will be on 
** The Rights of the Child Considered in 
the Light of 


Influences.” 


Hereditary and Prenatal 
Other important discussions relating 


to fundamentals in morality will be 


special features of this volume of the 


ARENA. 


Professor Parsons’ Papers on the New 
Political Economy. 

Professor Frank Parsons of the Boston 

University Law School is giving our 

readers a series of papers of exceptional 

value on the new 


political economy. 


The forces of light are moving toward a 
social democracy, and the tom-toms of 
old thought can at best merely retard 
the onward movement of an idea which 
dominant 


is day by day becoming a 


thought in the minds of the bravest 
thinkers of our age. As Greater Free- 
dom was the dominant idea during the 
first century of modern times, so Social 
Democracy will be the watchword of the 


century which is dawning. 


Metaphysical, Occult, and 
Re Se CL ¢ h. 


We have some exceedingly important 


Psychical 


papers dealing with these subjects which 
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will be features of the next volume of 
the ARENA. The 
American Psychical Society has prepared 


Secretary of the 


a thoughtful paper entitled ‘*‘ Hudson’s 
Duality of the Mind Disproved’’; the 
ARENA will 
Miss Lillian Whiting 


will have a noteworthy record of some 


discuss 


editor of the 


‘*Psychography ”’: 


remarkable experiences in the July 
ARENA. 
The ( losing Pape rs on the Ce ntury of 


More. 

The closing papers on ‘‘ The Century 
of Sir Thomas More ”’ will be as follows : 
The Spanish Peninsula during the Re- 
naissance ; The England of this Period ; 
The Life of Sir Thcemas More ; 
considered in two parts); The Trend of 


Social Thought : 


Utopia 


A Survey of the Cent- 
ury, with a Glance at the Periclean Age 
in Greece and at the Present Century. 
Illustrated Pape rs, Stories, and Sketches. 

Special features of the summer num- 
bers of the ARENA will be finely illus- 
trated papers, stories by popular writers, 
and entertaining sketches. 

Vital Problems. 

We have 

papers discussing the fundamental prob- 


a number of very important 


lems of civilization and the real issues 
which intimately affect the happiness, 
progress and enlightenment of our peo- 
ple, which will be features of the ARENA 
during the next few months. It is our 
purpose to spare no pains in making this 
review indispensable to men and women 
who think. 


———rrorn> 


Hon. James Bryce endorses Mr. Stein’s 
Position. 

The distinguished English author and 
statesman, Hon. James Bryce, writes as 
follows to Mr. Robert Stein, after reading 
the latter’s thoughtful paper, ‘* Armenia 
Must Have a European Governor,” which 
was a feature of the May ARENA : 

Dear Sir: I trust that the efforts 
which you and other public-spirited men 
are making to call the attention of the 
American people to the unhappy condi 
tion of the Christians of the East will 
be successful. Your people are always 
ready to respond to the cry of suffering 
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humanity ; and no events of recent years 
have better deserved their sympathy 
than the miseries of the ancient and 
once famous Armenian nation, miseries 
which have recently culminated in the 
massacre of Sassoun. A strong expres- 
sion of American feeling will strengthen 
the hands of those who in Europe desire 
to see measures of reform introduced 
which may effectually prevent any re- 
currence of similar horrors. 
J. BRYCE. 
Os 
An Historian's Estimate of a Recent His- 
torical Romance. 

In this issue we give a mosé valuable 
paper from the pen of one of the most 
distinguished and popular living histo- 
rians, dealing with Helen H. Gardener's 
romance of the Civil War, entitled ‘* An 
Unofficial Patriot.” The estimate of 
Mr. Ridpath is entitled to special con- 
sideration as expert testimony in that 
department of criticism in which he isa 
master. We have before had occasion 
to observe that as a sociological work 
this novel deserves a high place among 
the few really valuable studies of human 
life which the present generation has 
produced, Of its dramatic power it is 
only necessary to point out the fact that 
so experienced and competent a drama- 
tist as Mr. James A. Herne has drama- 
tized it, and those who have heard his 
stage rendering of the play regard it as 
an exceptionally strong work —a play 
which will live. 


—ee) 


Winter Days in Florida. 

In this issue I give a little sketch of 
some days spent during the past winter 
on the banks of the Halifax River, where, 
acting under the advice of friends, | 
sought a few weeks’ rest under the 
genial skies of eastern Florida. I went 
to Halifax because of the reports whicl 
I had received from my friends, C. C. 
Post and Helen Wilmans Post, who live 
there, and also because I desired Mrs. 
Flower to receive the benefit of Helen 
Wilmans Post’s treatment. I found the 
Halifax Peninsula a most delightful re- 
treat ; indeed, I can truthfully say, that 
loving nature as I do, and with my aver- 
sion to the rigid winter of more north- 
ern climates, I have never seen a spot 
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where I felt I could enjoy a quiet life so 
thoroughly as in the beautiful and health- 
ful peninsula which extends between the 
Halifax River and the Atlantic. 

A most interesting and promising 
social experiment has been started by 
the earnest and able social reformer and 
author, C. C. Post ; his gifted wife, the 
well-known leader of evolutionary meta- 
physical thought, Helen Wilmans Post ; 
and Mr. C. A. Ballough. A _ beautiful 
town is being laid out, extending from 
ocean to river, almost opposite Daytona, 
The avenues are boulevards, and will be 
lined with palmetto and other sub-trop- 
ical trees. They will be shelled (shell 
having already been secured). A _ co- 
operative dining hall is now in process 
of building. And it is believed that in 
this progressive colony men and women 
of culture, refinement, and of progressive 
views will be gathered together in the 
upbuilding of a veritable ‘ City Beauti- 
ful.’ The chief objection to many will 
be the cost of lots, as land here is dear; 
but in so far as this special town or com- 
munity is concerned, one-half of the 
proceeds from all lots is put into the 
fund for beautifying the streets, boule- 
vards, and parks. The town is being 
laid out on a liberal scale, and work is 
being vigorously pushed. The persons 


engaged in this enterprise are not land 


" speculators ; they are known to be sin- 


cere, high-minded, thoughtful, progres- 
sive, and conscientious persons. Their 
experiment will be watched with great 
interest. Personally, I believe it will 
prove a signal success. The wonderful 
little peninsula is unquestionably des- 
tined to become more and more popular 
as a resort. Nature has been wonder- 
fully kind to it. It can boast as fine a 
beach as may be found on this continent. 
The salt water on both sides, and the 
pine woods, make a wholesome and in- 
vigorating atmosphere. The abundance 
of fish, clams, and oysters, the ease with 
which vegetables and fruit are raised — 
these are but a few of the natural ad- 
vantages of this place. To me the balmy 
ocean breeze was a source of continual 
delight, and the fact that the ocean water 
is warm enough for delightful bathing 
in mid-winter constitutes indeed a real 
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My previous visit to Florida 
had 


gone farther south than Palatka and St. 


attraction. 
had been disappointing, as | not 
Aug istine, but this experience of the 


past winter was as pleasant as it was 
health-giving. 
aan 
Western Occultism. 
The third 
Western 
author of ‘* Zenia,” 


ete., will be enjoyed by hosts of readers 


paper on the subject of 


Occultism by the scholarly 
‘* Born in a Flame,” 
sugvestive 


the 


who are interested in the 


thought which, though new to 


masses, is old, as it has been taught to 


less degree by the master 


a greater ol 
philosophical minds of all ages. 


——=—"s 


First Steps in Nationalism. 
A very suggestive though brief paper 
this 


found in 


with title, by Solomon Schindler, 


will be this issue. It is well 


worthy of careful consideration even by 
those who do not agree with the ad 
vanced stand taken by such pronounced 


nationalists as Mr. Schindle 





— 


A Paper on Boston Schools. 


The brilliant author of the Preston 
Pape rs dist usSses Boston sé hools and 
teachers in a way which will doubtless 
attract much attention in and around 
the Hub. The author is a well known 
educational writer, and those interested 
in school work will read with interest 
what she has to say on public education 


in this city 
Progress in Women's Dress Reform. 


No reformative movement of modern 


times has made such rapid strides as 
that which relates to rational dress for 
Almost 


‘Fashion’s Slaves’ I pointed 


women. five years ago in my 


paper on 
out the fact that the bicycle was destined 
the 


emancipation of women from the thral- 


to prove a most decisive aid in 
dom of fashion and the reasonless preju- 
dices of conventionalism. This predic- 
tion fulfilled. In 
towns in Ohio and Pennsylvania, accord- 


World and other 


has been more than 


ing to the New York 


AKENA. 








daily papers, clubs of ladies have been 
formed who are pledged to wear the 
Syrian and knickerbocker costume for 
ordinary or daily wear. <A large minor- 


ity of the ladies in our great eastern 


cities have adopted the Parisian long 
coat and trousers, the Sy rian costume, 
or the close-fitting knickerbockers for 
bicycling, and it is safe to predict that 
the comfort and freedom these ladies 
will derive from their costumes will lead 
when 


to their use at times other than 


they are on their wheels. From all parts 
of the cauntry and from distant lands 
comes most encouraging news of the 


adoption, by ladies of sense, of a rational 


costume which is favorable to health 
and physical comfort. 


~__—oenOrwrorw™*?= 


Wendell Phillips. 


\ character study for the times, in the 
shape of a brilliant paper by Richard J. 
Hinton, the gifted author and essayist, 
will appear in an early issue, in which 
Mr. Hinton will discuss Wendell Phillips 


in his incisive style. 


—eo—orwrn 





Social Papers by Leading American 
Women. 
We have arranged for a series of 
papers, which will begin in the July 


ARENA, prepared by leading economi 


thinkers among American women, who 


will discuss the social and industrial 


problems of the time as viewed by the 
able thinkers among nineteenth-century 
women. Those of our readers who re- 


member the remarkably strong sym- 
posium by representative women on the 
land question, which appeared in the 
October ARENA, will be pleased to know 
to that 


this series of 


that several of the contributors 


discussion will appear in 
social papers. 
weer 


The Arena Gallery of Eminent Thinkers. 


We know of no combination of por- 
traits and autographs so handsome and 
valuable as the forty handsome portraits 
which the 
They are printed 


with autographs make up 
new Arena Gallery. 


on heavy plate paper; four colors of the 
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best lithographic ink have been em- 
ployed; each picture also has a tinted 
background. They will be a most inter- 
esting attraction to libraries of thought- 
ful people. Doubtless many persons 
will have some favorites framed, as their 
artistic excellence makes them well 
worthy of a place on the walls of any 
library. A large number of the photo- 
graphs of which these pictures are exact 
reproductions cost seventy-five cents 
apiece, without the autograph. Other 
of the photographs which can be bought 
cost thirty-five cents apiece without 
autographs. In this gallery will be 
found forty pictures, uniform in size, 
all carrying autographs; printed in four 
colors of ink, and all carrying a tinted 
background, Attwenty-five cents apiece 
the pictures alone would cost $10.00. 
The Gallery retails at $6.00, or is given 
free to all subscribers to the ARENA 
who remit $5.00 to this offi¢e, and who 
state when subscribing that they desire 
the premium gallery. 

One group of pictures in this gallery is 
of special interest; it comprises popular 
latter-day poets: 

1, H. W. Longfellow; 2, Alfred Tenny- 
son; 3, J. G. Whittier; 4, James Russell 
Lowell; 5, Robert Browning; 6, Walt 
Whitman; 7, Ralph Waldo Emerson; 8, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Another interesting group comprises 
great physicians, scientists, and leading 
philosophers and scholars of our day; 
such men as 

1, Charles Darwin; 2, Alfred Russel 
Wallace; 3, Herbert Spencer; 4, Richard 
A. Proctor; 5, Camille Flammarion; 6, 
Count Leo Tolstoi; 7, Prof. Max Muller; 
8, Victor Hugo. 

Among the eminent women will be 
found exceptionally fine pictures of such 
representative thinkers as 

1, Mary A. Livermore; 2, Frances E. 
Willard; 3, Lady Henry Somerset; 4, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 5, Helen H. 
Gardener; 6, Helen Campbell; 7, Louise 
Chandler Moulton; 8, The Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

Among young American writers of 
special interest to ARENA readers 
are: 

1, B. O. Flower; 2, Hamlin Garland; 3, 
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W. D. MeCrackan; 4, Will Allen Drom- 
goole; 5, Henry D. Lloyd; 6, William 
Ordway Partridge; 7, Walter Blackburn 
Harte; 8, Prof. Frank Parsons; 9, Elbert 
Hubbard; 10, James A. Herne. 

The clergy is represented by fine pic- 
tures of 

1, Rev. M. J. Savage, the most emi- 
nent liberal Unitarian clergyman of 
America; 2, Rev. George C. Lorimer, the 
distinguished Baptist author and pulpit 
orator; 3, Rev. Lyman Abbott, the pop- 
ular Congregational minister, who fills 
the pulpit made famous by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

All persons who have received the 
Gallery, so far as we have heard, are un- 
stinted in their praise, and we believe its 
excellence is such that it will more than 
meet the expectations of our readers. 





The Greenacre Summer School. 

The Greenacre Summer School, at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me., which proved 
such a pronounced success last year, 
offers a specially attractive programme 
for this summer. A number of the 
ablest speakers and thinkers of last sea- 
son have pledged themselves to deliver 
addresses on vital themes connected 
with the rise of the human race and the 
development of the soul nature in man, 
and many new speakers have also been 
secured. A full programme of speakers 
and subjects will be given in our next 
issue. We know of no place which 
offers such attractions for thoughtful 
men and women who desire to rest, and 
to also enjoy a rare treat by being 
brought in touch with the most awak- 
ened and aspiring minds of our time. 

All persons who contemplate going to 
Greenacre should communicate with 
Miss Sarah J. Farmer, Greenacre, Eliot, 
Me. 


~~ 


Mr. Bryan Asks the Artful Dodger 
Some Knotty Questions. 


Hon. W. J. Bryan, editor-in-chief of 
the World-Herald, Omaha, Neb., has re- 
cently pubiished an open letter to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, which is well calculated 
to expose to thoughtful men the essen- 
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tially dishonest position of the usurer 
class and its tools in the battle they are 
waging against the wealth-producers of 
the republic. 

In noticing the recent letter of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in which the president 
has displayed his ingenuity as a juggler 
with popular terms and misleading 
phrases, the editor of the World-Herald 


observes : 


Since you secured the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law you have very 
properly taken the place so long held by 
the author of that law, Senator Sherman, 
and are now the acknowledged leader 
of the gold-standard advocates of the 
United States, both Democratic and Re- 
publican ; and to you, therefore, as the 
leader of that element, the people natur- 
ally look for ‘*a plain and simple pres- 
entation of the argument in favor of 
sound money,’ as you’ understand 
‘sound money,”’ or, at least, for an in- 
telligent definition of ** sound money.” 
What do you mean by the phrase *‘ 
money’? In your letter you make fre- 
quent use of that and kindred phrases. 
In fact, in the course of your letter you 
speak three times of ‘‘sound money,” 
twice of a “‘safe currency,”’ once of a 
“sound currency, once of a “safe 
and sound currency,” once of ‘safe 
and prudent financial ideas,’ and once 
of ** wholesome financial doctrine.”’ You 
also speak once of a‘** debased currency,” 
once of a ‘*degenerated currency,” 
and once of ‘‘cheap money.” In one 
place you describe your opponents as 
“the forces of silver monometallism,”’ 
but you nowhere explain what you mean 
by ‘‘sound money” or what you con- 
sider ‘‘ cheap money.” 

Now, everybody favors ‘‘sound money” 
and a ‘* safe currency,” and a plain and 
simple statement of what you mean by 
these euphonious and universally ad- 
mired phrases might dispel the war- 
clouds and make a “line of battle” un- 
necessary. If by ‘sound money “ you 
mean a gold standard, why did you 
avoid the use of the word “gold’”’ in 
your letter? If by a “safe currency” 
you mean bimetallism, why did you 
avoid the use of the word “ bimetallism ”’ 
in your letter? Your letter nowhere 
contains a direct reference either to the 
gold standard or to bimetallism, but is 
quite replete with expressions which 
may mean a great deal or nothing, ac 
cording to the interpretation placed 
upon them. 

Your oppon¢ nts are in favor of the free 
and unlimited coinage of gold bullion 
into dollars, each containing 25.8 grains 
of standard gold; are you in favor of 


sound 


this? Your opponents are in favor of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
bullion into dollars, each containing 
$12.5 grains of standard silver; are you 
in favor of this? If not, are you in favor 
of the coinage of silver bullion into dol- 
lars of any size? If notin favor of the 
free coinage of silver, what charge, if 
any, would you make for coinage? If 
you are not in favor of the unlimited 
coinage of silver, what limit would you 
suggest ? Your opponents not only be- 
lieve in the restoration of the free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver at the present ratio of 16 to 1, bit 
they are in favor of taking this action at 
once, without waiting for the aid or con- 
sent of any other nation on earth; do you 
agree with them ? If not, do you favor 
the restoration of bimetallism by inter- 
national agreement ? If you are in favor 
of an international agreement, how long 
are you willing to wait for it? Your 
opponents are in favor of making stand- 
ard gold coin and standard silver coin 
equally a legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private, and are opposed to mak- 
ing a silver dollar a promise to pay a 
gold dollar, or a gold dollar a promise to 
pay a silver dollar; do you agree with 
them? Youropponents believe that the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1 by 
the United States, regardless of the 
action of other nations, will give us 
‘*sound money” and a “ safe currency ”’; 
they not only believe this, but they sup- 
port their position by arguments so 
‘* plausibly presented ’’ that even you are 
frightened into the belief that “* the sound 
money sentiment” ** must be crystallized 
and combined and made immediately 
active ’’ in order to prevent their success 
at the polls. 

Can you define your position so clearly 
and defend it so plausibly as to scare 
your opponents as badly as they scared 
you? Is the failure of gold-standard 
advocates to define their purposes and 
defend their financial system due to lack 
of knowledge of the subject, or to an 
unwillingness to let the people know 
what theyintend ? If ‘the proprieties ” 
of your “ official place oblige’’ you * to 
forego the enjoyment’? which you would 
derive from the writing of another letter 
explaining your last letter and defining 
your position on the financial question, 
please designate some one who has 
authority to speak for you so that the 
people may be “afforded an intelligent 
opportunity,’ as you suggest, to study 
and decide this now paramount public 
question. 


One would think that the disgraceful 
bond transaction, w hereby the agréement 


drawn by President Cleveland's former 
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law-partner in the interests of a syndi- 
cate headed by a former client of the 
president, and by which the American 
wealth-producers will be plundered out 
of millions of dollars, would be injury 
enough to be inflicted upon the citizens 
of the republic by one administration. 
It seems, however, that the gamblers of 
Wall Street and the Shylocks of the 
world are determined to crush the indus- 
trial millions into complete servitude 
before they can assert themselves at the 
polls. They know full well that this 
cannot be done by arguments; it must be 
done by juggling with terms, by con- 
trolling opinion-forming journals, and 
through the agency of groups of capital- 
ists in various centres over the country. 
It, furthermore, is necessary that the 
men engaged in carrying out the nefari- 
ous programme of the Rothschild class 
shall hide under a respectable but en- 
tirely misleading pseudonym; hence they 
have hit upon the term ** Honest Money 
League,” hoping to deceive the people, 
much after the manner of the thief who 
raised the cry of ‘‘Stop thief’! while 
making off with the plunder. 

The policy inaugurated by John Sher- 
man years ago, and so valiantly carried 
on by President Cleveland since he has 
become the petted child of Wall Street, 
is essentially the policy of ruin for indus- 
try. This fact must be burned into the 
brain of the wealth-producing masses 
of this country if they are to escape 
complete serfdom to the capitalistic 
classes. It is evidently the conviction 
of the Shylocks of Europe and America 
that the wealth-producers have lost the 
power to think for themselves, and that 
they can again be snared into the am- 
bush of plutocracy if the plunderers of 
industry can succeed in diverting the 
attention of the people from arguments 
through the use of a lying slogan. 
Uriah Heep was as much the personifica- 
tion of guilelessness and humility as the 
gold men are of honesty or the repre- 
sentatives of honest money. 

It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that these tactics are by no means 
new. The cormorants, otherwise known 








as the ‘“‘ gold men,”’ who are feeding off 
of the wealth-producers, are relying for 
success on the use of money and the em- 
ployment of the old “‘ Stop-thief’’ tactics. 
The people, however, have been system- 
atically deceived for the last score of 
years by the lying promises of politicians 
who were in the employ of Wall Street. 
They have been assured time and again 
by these false stewards of the republic 
that if further concessions were made to 
the usurer class prosperity would follow. 
In every instance, however, since the 
days of the destruction of the greenback 
and the demonetization of silver, these 
tools of plutocracy have proved lying 
prophets. They have now driven the 
wealth-producers to the brink of a preci- 
pice of servitude; they have almost 
transformed the republic into a plutoc- 
racy ; they count on the next great battle 
being the crowning victory in the onward 
march of plutocracy. Well does the 
World-Herald observe that ‘The hour 
has come when the people must rally as 
one man and reinstate the government 
upon the principles of Jefferson, of Jack- 
son, and of Lincoln, which is a govern- 
ment for all the people upon one common 
basis of liberty, equality, and privilege.” 
B. O. F. 


Age of Consent. 


The reports from the different states 
are coming in as the legislatures adjourn, 
but our final record cannot be made until 
allare in. One of the most encouraging 
of all is just received from New York. 
It is accompanied by this letter from 
Representative Brush, who introduced 
the bill, and to whose skilful work much 
is due : 

The enclosed is a record of the work 
on the **Age of Consent” bill in New 
York state, which I have hastily sketched 
in answer to your letter of the 13th of 
April. I would have been glad if I could 
have sent it sooner; but there have been 
delays. Iam glad to say now so far as 
the legislature is concerned the bill is 
safely passed and is in the hands of the 
governor for signature. I enclose pho- 
tographs as requested as far as I can 
obtain them. I cannot give you the 


XiV THE 


names of the ofticers of the medical 
societies, but will obtain them later for 
you if 1 can. 

Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 

George W. Brush, M. D. 

P.S. Bill signed hy governor April 27, 
ISDS, 

Then follows the report of the work 
done and the results, which will appear 
in full, together with the photographs, in 
the body of the ARENA, as soun as the 
reports from all of the other states are 
received, The facts in brief are these: 
The bill as passed makes the age eighteen 
years ; the penalty if ‘in the first de- 


gree” is “imprisonment for not more 


than twenty years;”’ if ‘tin the second 
degree, imprisonment for not more than 
The bill passed by the fol- 
lowing vote : 


ten years.” 
First vote in assembly, 
eighty-one yeas to eight nays; senate, 
Slightly 


amended : assembly, final vote, eighty- 


yeas twenty-two, nays none. 


one yeas, one nay ; senate unanimous ! 
Signed by the governor April 27. 

This is a record of which any state 
may well be proud, and I believe that 
the Empire State now leads the world in 
Its State Medical Asso- 
ciations, both Allopathic and Homcopa- 


this movement, 


thic, passed unanimous resolutions de- 
manding the passage of this measure 
“‘in the interest of public health and 
future The 
and governor responded with 


generations.”’ legislature 
prompt 
and dignified action, and upon the final 
but John P. 
Madden, Democrat, voted in the nega- 


tive. H. H. G, 


vote, one member, Mr. 
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Washington Headquarters for Arena. 
Our 


friends in Washington will be 


ARENA. 


pleased to know that we have perfected 
arrangements with Mr. W. G. H. Smart, 
of 821 Thirteenth Street, N. W., 
opened headquarters where will be kept 
constantly on hand a full line of all cloth- 
bound 


who has 


as well as paper-covered books 
published by the Arena Publishing Com- 
pany. Numbers of communications have 


been received during the past few 
months from persons who have sought 
to procure our publications, especially 
cloth-bound books, but have found none 
present with the trade. To accommodate 
our friends and also to aid the jobbers 
and book-dealers in Washington by en- 
abling them to fill orders for their cus- 
tomers promptly, we have decided to es- 
Mr. Smart 
will also take annual subscriptions for 
the ARENA, and will be pleased to show 
any friends our magnificent Gallery of 
Eminent Thinkers, which is given free 
to all persons subscribing for the ARENA 


tablish these headquarters. 


from now on. 

We are also perfecting arrangements 
to open a special department for our 
publications in New York City and other 
great centres throughout the United 
States. We hope within the next six 
months to have depots or headquarters 
in all the leading cities, where full lines 
of the publications of the Arena Pub- 
lishing Company will be kept constantly 
on hand. 


——eeaeeres*» 


Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un 
pleasant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid preparations. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphiet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





